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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
| -—o— 


The information solicited by a Constant 
Reaper, relative to the Gregory family, 
would, if obtained, be of too private a na- 
ture to interest our readers. Such enquiries 
mg be pursued through the Herald’s 


ce. 

If E. Ressew will favour us with his ad- 
dress, or with an interview, his letter shall 
be inserted. 

Veritas is quite correct in what he has 
remarked on the lines signed W. P. which 
certainly were attached to an engraving of 
a Sleeping Girl, executed by Bartolozzi ; 
but the lines were applied to the drawing 
before the plate was produced; and after- 
wards, by the ready consent of W. P. annexed 
to the engraving. 

S. T. observes, ‘¢ the seal engraved in 
pl. u. fig. 9, and described in p. ~ | 
vol. xcuit. ii, was probably the seal o 
Guischard irEngle or d’Angolesme Earl of 
+ in the time of Richard the Se- 
cond. His arms are described by Heylin, as 
Or, billettée, a lion rampant Azure. On 
the shield, in the seal, is a lion rampant be- 
tween three stars. See an account of this 
Earl of Huntingdon in Dugdale’s Baronage, 
vol. ii, p. 173.” 

P. P. observes, in reference to the letters 
of Oraror, in the jast Supplement, p. 601, 
and of Cautus, in the February Number, p. 
117,—** As we are now upon the eve of 
what may be called a new ra, from the cir- 
cumstance of many additional Churches be- 
ing built, it is highly essential that some 
consideration be given to some of the sub- 
jects mentioned in the letters of the above 
Correspondents. As regards the first, I beg 
to say that, without giving any decided opi- 
nion as to whether our Clergy should preach 
extempore, —— their — I -_ _ 
tainly ar t they ought to ch their 
denen auth een head smanypef chem do, 
and that too with proper animation, equally 
distant from either the rant or whine so 
characteristic of most of the subaltern secta- 
ries, in their mode of dealing out discourses. 
In respect to Cautus’s report of dissensions 
about Orthodoxy and Evangelism, it must 
be notorious to all of us, that the taste, the 
fashion, and the whims of the times, have 
no small share in the many differences and 
conceits of opinions set up of late years in 
Ecclesiastical as well as in civil matters, so 
that it will be utterly impossible to meet 
them all. Under these circumstances, I 
should say, that in selecting the Clergymen 
for the new Churches, it is only necessary 
to fix upon gentlemen of talents and of good 
and exemplary character, who would be dis- 
posed to exert themselves in the pulpit, and 
so avoid as much as possible, in their ser- 


mons, the introduction of any stiff doctrinal 
poiuts;—and in other respects, I should 
also beg to suggest that if a little good 
chaunting were introduced into the service, 
it would, I am sure, meet with general ap- 
probation amongst the auditors.” 

W. D. D. states, “‘ A friend has in his 

ion a miniature of Oliver Cromwell, 
which he purchased in Scotland. It has 
been beautifully executed by Cooper, to 
whom the Protector more than once sat, 
and is probably the best likeness extant of 
that extraordinary man. It is so small, 
that a sixpence of the present coinage covers 
the whole of the picture. The countenance, 
which indicates much intelligence, is other- 
wise expressive of character, and strongly 
resembles in style the labours of the most 
celebrated Artists of the Dutch school, on a 
larger scale. Notwithstanding its minute- 
ness, the warts or excrescences which Crom- 
well was known to have had on his face, 
have not been omitted, for one large one ap- 
pears a little above the right eye-brow, and 
another below the lower lip.” 

A CorresponpenT says, “ It is wished 
to procure any notices respecting William 
Bowles, the author of the Historia Naturalis 
of Spain. What is subjoined is rather im- 
perfect, and perhaps some of your Corre- 
spondents may be able to supply many defects 
in it. He was sent over to Spain by Gene- 
ral Wall, when Ambassador in gland, 
with the object of inspecting and examining 
the different mines of the country; he was 
accordingly so employed, and the book, as 
published, was formed out of his various re- 
ports as made to the officers of the Govern- 
ment of Spain, and from such loose and 
irregular dispatches the book was drawn up 
by Don Azara, of the Secretary of State’s 
office, afterwards the Spanish Minister at 
Rome, and well known in the Revolutions 
of Spain. Mr. Bowles was the author of a 
Letter describing the Sheep-walks in Spain, 
— in an early volume of the Annual 

egister, in a letter to Dr. Collignon, and 
signed W. B. Several of Bowles’s 
Book are translated in Dillon’s History of 
Spain; but query whether there be any 
translation of the book in English ?” 


Errata.---P. 120. Tilgate House, and Tilgate 
Forest Lodge, are in Sussex. 

P. 296, b. 1. 20 from bottom, reed Paroissien. 

P. 27. The elegant mopument erected in 
Hampstead Church, should have been designated 
“ Monument of the Hon. Frances Erskine ;” that 
Lady dying two months prior to Lord Erskine 
being created a Peer. 


P 300, 1. 3 of note, for supposed to be, read 
opposed to, 


P. 377, |. 17, read typography. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
—@—— 


On Tueatricat Costume. 


*,* Ir is with great pleasure we 
insert the following communication 
from Dr. Meyrick, as we are desirous 
of drawing public attention to the sub- 
ject. It was a few years amply 
discussed in our pages by a late valu- 
able Correspondent, Mr. John Carter, 
F.S.A. in a series of Critiques ‘‘ on 
the Impropriety of Theatrical Repre- 
sentations, as far as they relate to the 
Scenery, Dresses, and Decorations, 
wien Wenge forward as illustrative 
of the Antient History of this Coun- 
try *.” Mr. Carter had paid great at- 
tention to theatrical costumes ; and his 

taste on this subject, as well as on 
ris favourite topick, the Pursuits of 
Architectural Innovation, paved the 
way for more ome and correct ideas 
on the part of the public in general. 


Mr. Ursan, Upper 5 amen 


F the subject on which 


‘4 15. 

am going 
to address you were not in any way 
connected with Antiquarian pursuits, 
I am sure, from your devotedness to 
promote the objects of education, you 
would allow me to trouble you with the 


I 


following sentiments. I have witness- 
ed the splendid and accurate represen- 
tations of the plays of King John and 
Henry the Fourth at Covent Garden 
Theatre, and am most highly — 
not merely from the self-satisfaction of 
finding that my work on Armour has 
proved useful, but from the far more 
solid delight, the benefit arising from 
correct instruction. 

Mr. C. Kemble has done for the 
rising generation, what the wisest lec- 





* See vols. txix. pp. 113. 468. 935 ; vol. 
LEX. pp. 318. 519. 1266; vol. Lxx1. pp. 39. 
408; vol, LXx11, pp. 231.328; vol. Lxxviul. 
p- 901. 


turers of the present day do for their 
pupils, viz. connected the facts they 
teach with such extraneous circum- 
stances as tend not only to imprint 
them on the memory, but to keep 
them there distinct. As the costume 
of the theatre had previously been, 
this beneficial effect could not be pro- 
duced, and all that the mind received 
was but an erroneous impression. It 
was like allowing children to learn the 
language of the nursery, which much 
time and labour are required to efface. 
This gentleman, by such enlarged and 
enlightened views, has, as it were, in- 
vented a species of memoria technica. 
Youth now taken to the theatre not 
only derive instruction in the most 
agreable manner, but when they see 
the play of King John, are so struck 
with the singularity of the costume, 
that wherever they meet with it again, 
the events of that reign occur to thea 
Should they be present at the perform- 
ance of Henry the Fourth, such is the 
contrast, that the facts of this period 
are kept quite distinct in their minds 
from those of King John’s time. They 
have gained such knowledge, that on 
entering our ecclesiastical edifices they 
are enabled to verify the dates of mo- 
numental effigies, and correct the er- 
rors of those who exhibit them. What 
has been done appears to me most phi- 
losophic, and of the utmost import- 
ance in the purposes of education. 
But the public will gain a material 
advantage, should it be Mr. C. Kem- 
ble’s determination, as I conjecture 
from the exhibition of these two, to 
represent all other plays in correct cos- 
tume. No historic or dramatic painter 
will then venture to produce a picture 
filled with such anachronisms as we 
have hitherto witnessed, but their pro- 
ductions must become, what they ee 
ten 
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tend to be, resemblances of what ac- 
tually existed. I presume the theatre 
of Drory Lane will not suffer rival 
feelings to prevent its following this 
praise'vorthy example, and that the 
provircial stages, as far as their means 
will permit them, will join in the laud- 
able scheme of substituting truth for 
falsehood *. 

The critical manner in which the 
study of antiquities is at present pur- 
sued, has very much enlarged the num- 
ber of persons who would preserve the 
works of other times, and I believe it 
is now more difficult to find those who 
despise research into the manners and 
customs of our ancestors, than those 
who eagerly listen to such information. 

I have heard this argument, that as 
Shakspeare wrote with evident allu- 
sions to his own period, therefore it 
is absurd to represent his plays in any 
other, This I deny. We palliate a 
great man’s faults in compliment to 
the splendour of his talents, but only 
little minds will give them perma- 
nency by imitation, wishing to re- 
semble him, but unable to copy that 
in which he excels. But the costume 
now displaced was not that of Shaks- 
peare’s time, or any other in the his- 
tory of our country ; it is the result of 
fancy, and had its origin in the days 
of Garrick. 

I have no acquaintance with Mr. 
C. Kemble, but I hail the efforts of 
that gentleman as a public benefit, 
and am sure that whatever difference 
of opinion may now exist as to the 

ropriety of what he has done, should 
S oe the resolution to proceed, in a 
few years justice will be done him, 
and his judgment duly appreciated. It 
is thus alone that he can ‘shew the 
very feature of the times, its form and 
pressure.” Samuagt R. Meyrick. 


Mr. Ursan, lackheath, May 6. 
“JAVING transcribed the follow- 
ing poetical paraphrase from 

“« Howev’s Lonp1inopotis,” printed 
in 1657, where the original Latin com- 
position also is inserted, I beg to 
transmit it to you at a time when the 
erection of a New BripGe is so pre- 
vailing a topic. It will perhaps sur- 





* Since writing the above, I am informed 
that the proprietors of the Coburg Theatre 
have given notice of a performance, the cos- 
tume of which is to be taken from the Bay- 
eux Tapestry. 


prise ¥ readers, that London Bridge, 
which is now considered in the light 
of a nuisance, was in the 17th century 
reckoned among the wonders of the 
world. Nothing, indeed, can more 
strongly mark the pre-eminent charac- 
ter this Bridge maintained at the time, 
than these commendatory lines :—and 
qyreint curiosity may be gratified by 

OWEL’s quaint comment, contained 
in his Table of Contents, article 13, 
which is as follows : 

*¢ Of Lonpon Brine, and her admired 
structure ; which nevertheless would see 
better, had she fewer eyes, and that her 
nineteen arches were reduced to nine.” 

Of Lonvon Brine, and the stu Site 

and Structure thereof. 

When Nertune from his billows Lonpow 
spyde, [tyde ; 

Brought ores thither by a high spring- 

As through a floating Woon he steer’d along, 

And dancing Castes cluster’d in a throng; 

When he beheld a mighty Brine give law 

Unto his surges, and their fury awe ; 

When such a shelf of cataracts did roar, 

As if the Thames with Nile had chang’d her 


shoar : 
When he such massy walls, such tow’rs did 


eye, 

Such one such irons upon his back to lye ; 

When such vast arches he observed, p id 
might 

Nineteen Riattos make for depthand height ; 

When the Cerulean God those things sur- 
vay’d, 

He shook his trident, and astonish’d said, 

* Let the whale Earth now all her wonpers 
count, 

This Brine of Wonpers isthe Paramount!” 


The following passages from Pen- 
NANT, relative to the present Bridge, 
may possibly form an appropriate con- 
clusion to this little account. 

*¢ By the year 1163, it grew (the original 
Bridge) so ruinous as to occasion its being 
rebuilt, under the care of one Peter, curate 
of St. Mary, Colechurch, a celebrated Ar- 
chitect of those times. It was soon after 
determined to build a bridge of stone, and, 
about the year 1176, the same Peter was 
employed again. It proved a work of 33 
years :—the architect died four years before 
it was completed; and another clergyman, 
Isenbert, master of the school of Xainctes, 
was recommended to the citizens by King 
John, for the honour of finishing it; but 
they rejected their prince’s choice, and com- 
mitted the work to three merchants of Loa- 
don, who completed it in 1209. Peter was 
buried in a beautiful chapel, probably of his 
own construction, dedicated to St. Thomas, 
which stood on the East side, in the ninth 
pier from the North end, and had an en- 

trance 
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trance from the river, as well as the street, 
by a winding staircase. It was beautifully 
paved with black and white marble; and in 
the middle was a tomb, to contain 
the remains of Peter the architect. 

** This great work was founded on enor- 
mous piles, driven as closely as possible to- 
gether. On their tops were laid long planks 
ten inches thick, strongly bolted; and on 
them were placed the base of the pier, the 
lowermost stones 4 which a bedded in 

itch, to prevent the water from —— 

os work aoe all were the piles w ich 
are called the sterlings, designed for the 
preservation of the foundation piles. These 
contracted the space between the piers so 
greatly, as to occasion, at the retreat of 
every tide, a fall of five feet, or a number of 
tempo cataracts, which, since the foun- 
dation of the Bridge, have occasioned the 
loss of many thousand lives. The water at 
spring tides rises to the height of about 
eighteen feet. The length of this vast 
work is nine hundred and fifteen feet, the 
exact breadth of the river. The number of 
arches was nineteen, of —  aggere 
and tly deformed e sterlings, and 
the Cae on each side whieh combing 
and leaned in a most terrific manner.” 


Mr, Pennant records other particu- 
lars and circumstances connected with 
the Bridge; the most striking of which 
are, that in 

*€ One division of the Bridge there had 
been a draw-bridge, useful by way of de- 
feuce, or for the admission of ships into the 
upper part of the river; which was defended 
by a strong tower.”—‘ The top of this 
tower, in the sad and turbulent days of this 
kingdom, used to be the shambles of human 
fiesh, and covered with the heads or quar- 
ters of unfortunate partizans. Even so late 
as the year 1598, Hentzner, the German 
traveller, counted on it above thirty heads, 
The old map of the city, in 1597, repre- 
sents them in a most horrible cluster.” 

« At the South end of the Bridge, one 
Peter Corbis, a Dutchman, in the year 1582, 
invented an engine to force the water of the 
Thames into leaden pipes, to supply many of 
the adjacent parts of the city.” 

Mr. Pennant proceeds : 

“I must not quit the Bridge, without 
noticing an un led calamity, which 
happened on it four years after it was finished. 
A fire began on it at the Southwark end: 
—amultitudes of people rushed out of London 
to extinguish it:—while they were engaged 
in this charitable design, the fire seized on 
the opposite end, and hemmed in the crowd, 
Above three thousand persons perished in 
the flames, or were drowned by overloading 
the vessels which were hardy enough to at- 
tempt their relief.” 


Yours, &c. Ponticus. 


London Bridge.—-Canterbury Cathedral. 
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Mr. Ursan, May 18. 
HE system of meddling in our 
ancient architecture is now be- 
come so- prevalent, that when I some 
time ago heard that extensive improves 
ments were carrying on in Canterbury 
Cathedral, I sh lest the com- 
mon, though not very correct interpre- 
tation of that term should, in the pre- 
sent instance, be applicable to Canter- 
bury, as at a former period it was to 
Salisbury, and in very recent times to 
Winchester Cathedral. But improve- 
ments are really necessary in Canter- 
bury Cathedral—improvements of a 
far more extensive, if not more im- 
portant kind than those which I shall 
resently examine; and I hope that 
ere the skilful hand which is now em- 
ployed reposes from its labours, some 
portion at least of the execrable wood 
work which lines the choir and the 
high altar, and which consequently 
shuts out all the fine monuments from 
that part of the Church to which they 
more properly belong than to the side 
aisles, will be removed. This might 
the more easily be done, as no substi- 
tute would be wanted: the monu- 
ments answer the purpose of screens, 
which would otherwise be necessary, 

and a more splendid display of sepu 
chral architecture cannot well be ima- 
gined than is now concealed from 
public view by a mean fence that 
would be useful in the form of pews 

in a parish Church, 

The detestable fashion of whites 
washing the whole inside surface of 
Churches, was practiced in Canterbu 
Cathedral. Painted walls, purbec 
pillars, and gilt crosses, were promis- 
cuously covered with this substance, 
which was so often and so liberally re- 
peated, that its removal constituted the 
chief part of the trouble: the result, 
however, of much indefatigable labour, 
and of a considerable expense, has 
been the restoration of the choir to its 


original beauty. The mouldings and 


carvings of the bosses, ribs, arches, 
and capitals, have all the freshness of 
new sculpture, and present an elegance 
of form, and a delicacy of workman- 
ship, which they were scarcely known 
to Revs possessed. The main pillars 
of all the arches are of stone, and the 
slender attached shafts of purbeck 
marble, which afford a contrast in 
general highly pleasing, but in this in- 
stance rather unharmonious, owing to 
their blackness. It-is to be = 

at 
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that this defect had not been avoided 3 
no other is to be discovered in the re- 
novated choir of Canterbury Cathedral ; 
but this detracts nothing from the 
commendation due to the Honourable 
and Reverend Archdeacon Percy, 
whose personal attention to the work, 
during its progress, was unceasing, and 
whose anxiety to restore, as much as 
possible, the pristine beauty of the 
architecture, is worthy of imitation 
and admiration. 

A no less commendable instance of 
good taste and liberality has lately been 
evinced by the Rev. Mr. Crofts, in his 
Church at Hythe. It would be as dif- 
ficult to speak in adequate terms of 
these improvements, as to describe the 
architecture of this Church, so as to 
convey a just idea of its uncommon 
beauty; but unless we attempt the 
latter, it will be almost impossible to 

rove the merit of the former. The 
interest of Hythe Church is confined 
to its chancel, which was built in the 
thirteenth century, and we doubt 
whether the kingdom can furnish a 
more charming specimen of the earl 
Pointed style of architecture. Still 
however it is not without its defects— 
one of these belongs to the original 
design, the others result from econo- 
mical alterations. The North side is 
without its gallery arches, though the 
space for them is as broad as that on 
the South side.. The roof is of timber 
instead of stone, the pillars and springers 
of which appear on the sides ; and the 
clerestory windows are partly walled 
up. There are three ailes, having two 
noble arches on each side, whose rich 
variety of mouldings, and elegantly 
clustered pillars, prove the extraordinary 
taste and skill of the age which pro- 
duced them. The wale of the gal- 
lery story is composed of arches follow- 
ing the Norman shape, enclosing others 
in the Pointed — whose elegant 
mouldings and ornaments, it should be 
observed, characterise the Norman 
arches. Over the altar are triple 
windows, having a narrow blank arch 
on each outer side; they are altogether 
of such noble proportions and beautiful 
design, that I shall only say for their 
description, that they exhibit the per- 
fection of their style. The priests’ 
stalls, and piscinas on the South side, 
have lately been detached from the 
wood and plaster by which they were 
nearly obscured, and restored to their 
original beauty. There are two seats 


Hythe Church.—Monuments at Westminster Abbey. 
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and as many recesses of a smaller size, 
for the use of the altars all canopied 
with ney te arches. The win- 
dows in the side ailes are extremely 
elegant, and the arch over the entrance 
to the chancel is of my r- 
tions. Their slender detached pillars, 
like those of all the other arches 
throughout this part of the fabrick, are 
of highly- polished Purbeck marble, 
which neither nor mischief has 
impaired, but which a corrupt taste 
had so effectually concealed from view 
by white-wash, that their quality was 
unknown till the commencement of 
the late improvements, when the inte- 
resting mixture of marble and free- 
stone was discovered, and restored to 
its ancient perfection. 

Such is the state of taste for our an- 
cient ecclesiastical architecture in Kent. 
It were to be wished that a spirit 
equally commendable prevailed in 
other places. But while preservation 
is the scheme in one quarter, destruc- 
tion ‘is the object in another. The 
ancient Hospital and Church of St. 
Katharine are doomed to utter ruin ; 
and some of the finest monumental re- 
mains in Westminster Abbey have 
hardly been saved through the indefa- 
tigable exertions of W. J. Bankes, 

. M. P. to whom the public are 
also indebted for the repairs, perhaps I 
should say the preservation, of Eltham 
Hall. The monuments alluded to are 
those of Aylmer de Valance, Crouch- 
back Earl of Lancaster, and the Coun- 


tess Aveline, all equally remarkable 
for their architecture, their sculpture, 
their heraldry, and their paintings. 
At the same time, the four beautiful 
priests’ stalls of wood, commonly but 


absurdly called King Sebert’s Tomb, 
were threatened with demolition, but 
the timely interference of Mr. Bankes, 
who merits the thanks of the Society 
of Antiquaries, averted the impending 
danger. It must ever be regrette 
that the iron rails were removed: from 
the ancient as well as from the modern 
monuments in Westminster Abbey. 
Perhaps those who conducted this de- 
plorable havock imagined, since their 
iron screens constituted part of the 
design of their monuments, that the 
ancients were ignorant of the difference 
between stone and iron; but they are 
mistaken, and should be informed, that 
the latter material was always subser- 
vient to the former, and was added to 
stone or wood to increase either their 
strength 
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poe op or their embellishment. With 
propriety and effect ornaments 
ot wood were added to fabrics of stone; 
as for example, in the monuments of 
the Confessor’s Chapel, and, amon 
many others, in the tombs of Edwa 
the Black Prince, and King Henry IV. 
in Canterbury Cathedral. In all these 
instances, the canopies are perfect! 
independent of the tombs to whic 
they belong; and in those of West- 
minster Abbey in particular, these ele- 

nt appendages are crooked and broken 
Son age and neglect, notwithstandin 
which, however, it is to hapel 
that they will not, like the iron screens 
and ornaments, be deemed unnecessary 
and unsightly, and consequently be re- 
moved. It is gratifying to know that 
one Royal tomb has escaped mutila- 
ien—dhet of Henry VII.; but I can 
discover no reason why the sumptuous 
metal screen should in this instance be 
more entitled to preservation than any 
other; or rather, why all the ancient 
monuments should not have been pre- 
served with as much care as this. The 
noble monuments of Mary Queen of 
Scots, and Queen Elizabeth, in the 
South aile of Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel, are considerably impaired by 
the violation they have suffered. The 
rails by which they were encompassed 
were of wrought iron, massy, and 
handsomely ornamented, having lofty 
and elegant banners at the corners and 
sides, bearing the Royal arms and 
badges, richly emblazoned. 

e relics of some of the monu- 
ments thus denuded, were sold, and 
again purchased by a gentleman well 
known for his taste and knowledge of 
antiquities ; but the greater part of the 
iron work, among which was num- 
bered the very ancient and handsome 
pieces from the monuments in Edward 
oer are emma Nid 

t. . 


Mr. Ursan, May 12. 
be: may rely on the authenticity 
of the following anecdote ; which, 
as a single instance, has a pointed 
bearing on certain questions, which, 
as well in your pages as in the public 
prints, have been discussed of late, 
with a zeal that seems not very propor- 
tionate either to knowledge or judge- 
ment. 
A gentleman, whom I well knew, 
a man of powerful intellect, of clearest 
integrity and courage, who served in 
the East Indies about forty years ago, 


Anecdote of a Native of the East Indies. 
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brought home with him a native of 
those parts, a boy about fifteen or six- 
teen years old, who spoke English well, 
and possessed a quick and shrewd un- 
derstandi The Rector of the parish 
where my friend lived, was a divine of 
deep and extensive learning, of con- 
summate talents, of transcendent piety, 
and incomparable judgement, matured 
by large experience and knowledge of 
the world: “ qui mores hominum 
multorum et viderat urbes.” Asa con- 
firmation was to be holden in the pa- 
rish, of which the young alien was 
then an inmate, the worthy Rector 


judged it right to endeavour to instruct 
= 4* 


ptize him, that he might be 
confirmed, with other youn ple, 
who were under his care. Wit these 
hopes and intentions, he sent for the 
youth, and when he had conversed 
with him some time, finding or fearing 
that he made little progress, he thought 
he would bring the matter to a short 
issue ; and addressed him thus: ‘* You 
know we are all subject to death. 
Now after death you must go either 
to a place of happiness, or to a place of 
misery: to which would you wish to 
go? to the place of happiness, or the 
place of misery?” The answer is me- 
morable, not to say appalling. With 
the utmost simplicity, totally free from 
intentional rudeness or levity (for he 
was indeed a civil boy) he said, “ to 
both!” It is needless to say, the 
worthy Clergyman did not presume to 
baptize him. The conclusion of the 
tale is truly melancholy. Whether 
his master found it necessary to dis- 
miss him, or whether he ran away, 
I am not now certain; but after 
he had, whether voluntarily or reluct- 
antly, quitted his master, there was 
reason to fear he perished with hunger 
in the streets of the metropolis. 
Without some previous knowledge 
of God, of creation, and of providence; 
of a future state, and of sin, on which 
the doctrine of redemption is founded, 
it is impossible to teach the Gospel ; 
and to baptize an adult, who is totally 
ignorant of these preliminary and fun- 
mental principles *, is at once mad- 
ness and impiety. You might as well 
baptize an idiot, or, I had almost said, 
astone. The Ethiopian eunuch, Cor- 
nelius the centurion, and the jailor at 
Philippi, with his family, men who 
had lived in civilized society, were not 





* See Heb. vi. 1, 2. 
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destitute of the requisite elementary 
knowledge ; and therefore they were, 
one and all of them, admitted, by the 
appointed form of baptism, into the 

hurch and faith of Christ, after a 
single discourse or conversation, had 
with them respectively. But, as has 
been lately well observed, when the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles was ship- 
wrecked at Melita, though he conti- 
nued three months in the island, and 
performed many great miracles, he did 
not, so far as appears, baptize any one 
of “ the barbarous people,” whom he 
found there. Acts xxviii. 2. 

I have said it is impious to baptize 
an uninstructed adult. Is it necessary, 
in a captious age, to add, that the ba 
tism of infants, the children of Chris- 
tian parents, rests on a totally different 
foundation ; on the corresponding cus- 
tom of admitting infants, by the ex- 
press command of God, into his an- 
cient covenants on the declaration of 
our Lord himself, that his kingdom 
consists of little children; on the 
known practice of the pgnioe on 
the universal practice of the Church, 
in all and in all countries, during 
fifteen hundred years from the birth,of 
Christ; and on the stipulated condi- 
tion, that they shall be taught, as soon 
as they are able to learn, all the great 
articles of Christian faith and obedience. 

Yours, &c. R. C. 


Mr. Ursayn, April 17. 

it appeared when an account was 
taken of bequests made for cha- 
ritable pu s in the parish of Bar- 
ford St. Michael’s, co. Oxford, before 
the Commissioners appointed to inves- 
tigate such donations at Banbury, that 
the rent ofa certain piece of land, called 
White-bread-close in that parish, was 
formerly appropriated to the purchase 
of bread, which was thrown amongst 
the people to be scrambled for at the 
Church-door ;—a circumstance which 
occasioned such scenes of indecent riot 
and outrage, even fighting in the 
Church itself, that a late Curate very 
properly effected the suppression of a 
ractice productive of this gross abuse. 
The rent is now bestowed in a much 
more rational manner, being distributed 
to the poor in coal at Christmas. The 
boys, it seems, in a former period, as- 
sembled from the neighbouring pa- 
rishes, as well as the —_ of Barford, 
on the anniversary of this whimsical, 


but to them highly ac poe exhibi- 
tion. e 


For a very aged gentleman of 
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another vill in the vicinity, is said 
to have recollected, a boy, tak- 
ing an active part in the scramble; 
when he who was so fortunate as to 


4 himself ofja white loaf, and 
re it off in triumph. 

The author of the ‘* Convivial An- 
tiquities” thus describes the rites at 
marriages, in his country and time: 

*¢ Antiquum eatur in Templum : jentacu- 
lum Sponse et invitatis apponitur; Serta 
atque Corolle distribuuntur. Posteacerto or- 
dine Virt primum cum Sponso, deinde Puelle 
cum Sponsd, in Templum procedunt. Pe- 
racta re divind Sponsa ad Sponsi Domum 
deducitur, indeque Panis projicitur, qui s 
Pueris certatim rapitur*.” 

Here we have an exact representa- 
tion of what took place at Barford, 
with this difference only: in the latter 
case, the theatre of action was the 
Church and the Church-door; in the 
former, with much greater propriety, 
the bridegroom’s house. J 

It may be probably conjectured, that 
one of the Shepherds (an opulent fa- 
mily, once great proprietors and resi- 
dents at Barford) was the founder of 
this charity, on the happy event of his 
marriage, and took this strange method 
of perpetuating the memory of it. 

Tous, &e. H.D.B 


—_@—-- 
Mr.Ursan, Little Chelsea, May\4. 
N a recent publication, entitled 
** an Inquiry into the authenticity 
of various Bictares and Prints offerea 
to the Public as Portraits of Shaks- 
peare, &c.” written by Mr. Boaden, I 
find some very invidious remarks con- 
cerning the publication of a portrait of 
that author, in the year 1811, and the 
original portrait now in my ion. 
he liberal subscription then receiv- 
ed, induced me to give it publicity, 
and with each print were also delivered 
printed particulars of the different 
sessors into whose hands this original 
portrait has been traced. 

The unintelligible allusions in Mr. 
Boaden’s Inquiry, may cause unfa- 
vourable constructions to those not 
immediately acquainted with my cha- 
racter and uct. I therefore beg 
leave to inform you, and your numerous 
readers, that it is my anxious wish to 
produce a full exposure of those re- 
marks which have originated in error, 
or wilful misrepresentation, by offering 
the original portrait, and all regarding 
it, to the most public and strictest 
scrutiny. ACHELL STACE. 


* Brand’s Antiquities, note, p. 334. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Urnsay, Lloyd's, Jan. 23. 
T must now be more than the third 
of a century since an old master 
of a ship in the Virginia and Mary- 
land trade mentioned, with some de- 
gree of facetiousness, that when he 
was a very young commander he dined 
with a planter in, Maryland,:a consi- 
derable shipper of tobacco, .on board 
of his ship, and by some accident his 
wig slipped on one side, and he dis- 
tovered that he had. but one ear! The 
conclusion the captain drew was, that 
the other must have been left nailed to 
the pillory in land! This leads to 
the hope,, that .by the removal from 
temptation, reformation may some- 
times follow; and greatly as we prize 
our Country, Constitution, and Laws, 
it must be a source of sincere regret, 
and produce melancholy ideas, when 
we reflect that more villany exists in 
this great City than in all Germany; 
the proof is, there are more convicts 
in the year; arid a recent writer of an 
excursion into Spain (Qui) states, 
that during the Carnival at Madrid, 
when the. great square was crowded to 
excess, a every species of mummery 
acting which that Catholic Country 
permits, there was not to be founda 
single pick-pocket; but here, how 
often, nay, daily and hourly, are little 
live fingers found in the pockets where 
three or four persons are only casually 
pressed together ; and our more valuable 
appendages taken by a system ‘so per- 
fected by plans and experience, that 
even our active police are incapable of 
preventing it :—such is the effect of so 
immense a multitude being collected 
together, and where artificial life 
abounds in all, I use the term arti- 
ficial in contradistinction to agricul- 
tural, the Jatter affording no tempta- 
tions to the mind, the former produc- 
tive of many; and enlightened as we 
are as a nation by every means capa- 
ble of creating improvement, it does 
afford, and it must produce in the re- 
flecting mind, very painful cay 5 
The rolling stream of time bears 
all things away. Causes and effects, 
and events following each other, pro- 
duce changes of systems and plans of 
action. Virginia and Maryland, in 
former times the place of. transporta- 
tion for .correction, and it is to be 
hoped at the same time for improve- 
ment, were given up by cireumstances 
Gent. Mac. May, 1824. 
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atising to produce the necessity for so 
doing; and the energetic persevering 
mind of Cook, under the auspices of 
a good Lord of the Admiralty (Lord 
Sandwich) discovered new situations 
for the getting rid of the pests of so- 
ciety, the scourges of civilized life, the - 
breakers of our excellent laws. Cook's 
last voyage, in which he was accom- 
panied by scientific men and valuable 
characters, was published in 1784, * 
and was read with avidity. Those 
excellent seamen, who were the offi- 
cers, were three out of four victims 
to the duty they owed their Country 
The British. Isles.—Cook fell with- 
out a stain in his memory—he_per- 
haps was incorrect in permitting a 
public sacrifice to be offered to him, 
contrary to the views and feelings of 
the — Apostle of the Gentiles, and 
he fell on the island where the rite 
had before been performed! Clarke 
was buried under a tree in Kamchatka; 
and the amiable James King, who 
united nautical abilities to those of 
science, who was a Captain in the Bri- 
tish Navy, an LL.D. and an F.R.S. 
(a proud distinction for an English- 
man) closed his existence at Mont- 
pelier in France, the last victim of the 
three. 

Government, no doubt at one time 
at a loss where to send the increasing 
number of transgressors, fixed at last 
on a spot, the distance to which was 
a plea for safety, and a new hemi- 
sphere was soon peopled by the vic- 
tims of vice from our Country—they 
became our Antipodes. May all who 
go there walk just the reverse they 

ave hitherto done, and become good 
members of civil society, like the 
Maryland Planter! 

It was in the year 1787 that the 
Government of the new Colony was 
intrusted to the care of an officer whose 
character fully justified the important 
trust being committed to him. Phillip 
began life in the school of humility, 
the best school for a great mind to 
ascend from; he took out with him in 


_six ships, 850 convicts, male and fe- 


male, in separate ships; to begin a 
settlement with such five stock must 
have been an arduous task. 

Botany Bay was designed for a new 
species of plants, and how numerous they 
are become, must be left to the return 
to show ; and how prolific evil example 

and 
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and temptations are in a Country gift- 
ed by Nature, and protected by Provi- 
dence, as ours is; ee in all our mo- 
ments of exultation, we should feel a 
check of humility, that with our mul- 
tiplied comforts, our vagrants increase, 
and it would be a curious calculation 
to make what each acre of cultivated 
land in the South Sea has cost the 
Government up to this time. 
The drawing accompanying these 
remarks is submitted for insertion in 
our Miscellany (see Plate I.) Capt. 
Dixon, of the ship Regalia, having 
obliged me with the - ofit, and to his 
kind information I owe the sundry 
particulars respecting it. He left Syd- 
ney, Port Jackson, in April last, came 
round Cape Horn, touched at St. He- 
lena, which he found not so interest- 
ing as it has been of late, and arrived 
in England last October. In the ac- 
companying engraving the town of 
Sydney is seen from the North, con- 
sequently you look to the South. A 
Cathedral has been begun, and a se- 
cond Church nearly Enished. Pub- 
lic worship at present is in one. The 
troops attend at seven in the morning, 
the convicts about nine, and the free 
settlers about eleven, and three times 
in the afternoon; there are also several 
chapels or meeting-houses, and_ the 
Sunday is scrupulously kept. The Rev. 
Messrs. Cooper and Hill are at Sydney, 
and the Rev. Mr. Marsden at Para- 
matta, about 15 miles distant; the cle- 
rical duty is heavy. The town is laid 
out with the streets crossing each 
other at right angles, a most agree- 
able plan for comfort; and George- 
street is a handsome one, of nearly a 
mile long. The various buildings fac- 
ing the bay shew the improved state 
of society. The situation is pleasant, 
with a climate where the thermome- 
ter is seldom at 87. Cherries, goose- 
berries, and currants will not grow ; 
but the fine fruits, such as nectarines 
and peaches, and other sorts, are pro- 
digiously plentiful. 
he country immediately round the 
town is poor; but towards Bathurst, 
20 miles distant, the soil is excellent. 
Wheat, oats, and barley, and Indian 
corn, are its natural produce, and there 
are many rich settlers who may owe 
their present comforts to the humane 
disposal of their country. One con- 
vict is worth, it is supposed, one hun- 
dred thousand pounds, with forty thou- 
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sand acres of land ; besides a vast stock 
of cattle and many houses. He avails 
himself of the improvident and igno- 
rant persons who go from our great 
commercial or manufacturing towns, 
or London, as free settlers, without 
the least knowledge of what they have 
to do. Too many of this description 
are to be found in various other set- 
tlements—and the consequence is, the 

laces are charged with the want of 

ing appropriate for the purpose. 
Whilst on this subject, permit me 
to add, I have been actually informed 
that a family went to settle at Algoa 
Bay, South Africa, with their silver 
handled knives and forks! But to re- 
turn toSydney. The state of society is, 
that the free settlers decline visiting or 
associating with the convict settlers, 
visiting only amongst themselves. The 
moral conduct of the town is not worse 
than our own great towns, and a strict 
police is kept; the place cannot be 
called a punishment to be sent to; 
and as free settlers increase rapidly, it 
is a proof of the general idea of its 
being preferable to Canada as to cli- 
mate,—society will improve amongst 
them. Convicts of the best character, 
those whose faults are of the lightest 
complexion, are hired as servants at 
101. per year wages and their board ; 
the more infamous characters are kept 
at work in the jails, wearing irons. 
Sydney is upon the whole a pleasant 
town, from its regularity of plan on its 
first formation, and the country about 
has pleasant walks. The roads for forty 
miles round are well-formed, and toll- 
bars established on them: there are 
some convicts who escape to the Bush, 
and they become considerable depre- 
dators on the live stock; great num- 
bers of cattle, particularly sheep, are 
stolen, and when the young are pro- 
duced they mark them as their own; 
ingenuity is not quite forgotten here, 
but, generally speaking, moral im- 
provement is to be found. In a pe- 
riod of 37 years, from the first trans- 
portation, when 850 persons com- 
menced the colony, there are now 
in New South Wales, 29,783; in 
Van Dieman’s Land, 7,185; what an 
increase! with 58,312 acres cleared 
and in cultivation. 

Provisions appear as dear as in the 
Mother Country ; wheat 7s. per bu- 
shel, and other articles in proportion 
the same. ns Weaken. 

TWO 
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TWO valuable works* have been 
published within these few years rela- 
tive to New South Wales and its de- 

ndencies, which having been acci- 
Jentally unnoticed in our Review, we 
shall take this opportunity of gleaning 
from them some interesting particulars 
in addition to our Correspondent’s 
letter : 

The colony of New South Wales is 
situated in the eastern coast of New 
Holland. This island, which was first 
discovered by the Dutch in 1616, lies 
between the gth and 39th degree of 
South latitude, and the 108th and 153d 
degree of East longitude ; and from its 
immense size, seems rather to merit 
the appellation a of continent, which 
many geographers have bestowed on it. 

The squadron destined to colonize 
New South Wales, began to assemble 
at the appointed rendezvous, on the 
Mother nk, about the 16th of 
March, 1787. It was composed of 
the following ships:—His Majesty's 
frigate Sirius, Capt. John Hunter, and 
His Majesty’s armed tender, Supply, 
commanded by Lieut. H. L. Ball; 
three store ships, the Goldengrove, 
Fishburn, and Borrowdale, freighted 
with provisions and stores for two 
— including instruments of hus- 

ndry, clothing, and other necessaries 
for the troops and convicts ; and lastly, 
six transports, the Scarborough, co 
Penrhyn, Frederick, Charlotte, Prince 
of Wales, and the Alexander. These 
were to carry the convicts, with a de- 
tachment of marines in each, propor- 
tionate to the size of the vessel. 

When the fleet was, at length, pre- 
pared for sailing, the whole number of 
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persons on board of it, with the ex- 
ception of the crews of the different 
vessels, were 212 marines, including 
officers ; 28 women, wives of marines, 
and 17 children. The number of con- 
victs was 778, of whom 558 were 
men. Captain Phillip, who was ap- 
pointed governor of the New Colony, 
hoisted his flag on board the Sirius, as 
Commodore of the squadron ; and the 
embarkation being completed at day- 
break, on the 13th of in. 1787, he 
gave the signal to weigh anchor, 

The fleet arrived safely at Botany 
Bayt, in detached portions, on the 
18th, 19th, and 20th of Jan. 1788. 
After carefully examining this bay, it 
did not afford sufficient shelter from 
the easterly winds ; the Governor for- 
tunately resolved to examine Port 
Jackson, a bay 3 leagues more north- 
ward, and arrived there on the 22d of 
January, and had the satisfaction to 
find one of the finest harbours in the 
world, in which 1000 sail of the line 
might ride in perfect safety. The dif- 
ferent coves of this harbour were exa- 
mined, and the preference given to one 
in which ships could anchor so close 
to the shore, that quays might be con- 
structed at an inconsiderable expence. 
This cove they found about half a mile 
in length, and a quarter of a mile 
across at the extreme; and in honour 
of Lord Sydney, the Governor gave it 
the name of Sydney Cove. On the 
24th Governor Phillip returned to Bo- 
tany Bay. It was now determined to 
abandon all idea of forming a settlement 
at Botany Bay (though the settlement 
at Port Jackson is still vulgarly known 
by that name); and on the 25th, Go- 





* <¢ A statistical, historical, and political Description of the Colony of New South Wales, 








and its dependent settlements in Van Dieman’s Land, with a particular enumeration of the 
advantages which these Colonies offer for emigration, a demonstration of their superiority 
in many respects over those possessed by the United States of America; and a word of 
advice to Emigrants. By W. C. Wentworth, Esq. a Native of the Colony, 2d edit. 
1820.” 8vo. 

«¢ An Historical Account of the Colony of New South Wales, and its dependent Settle- 
ments ; in illustration of twelve Views, engraved by W. Preston, a Convict; from Draw- 
ings taken on the spot by Captain Wallis, of the 46th regiment. To which is subjoined 
an accurate Map of Port Macquarie, and the newly-discovered River Hastings, By J. 
Oxley, Esq. Surveyor-General to the Territory.” Fol. 

The Engravings in this Volume are curious and interesting, as being the first specimen 
of the graphic art which this infant community has produced. They are engraved on the 
eommon sheet copper used for ships, it being impossible to procure a single copper-plate 
fit to engrave upon in the Colony. 

We have just seen announced a new Work under the title of Views in Australia ; which 
is to contain 24 views in New South Wales, and 24 in Van Dieman’s Land, with descrip- 
tions. To be published in monthly numbers. 

+ So called by Captain Cook and Sir Joseph Banks, from the great number of botanical 
plants there found. 
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vernor Phillip sailed in the Supply for 
Port Jackson. He was phew out 
of sight, when two French ships ap- 
peared off the mouth of the harbour, 
and a boat was immediately sent to 
them, with offers of every kind of in- 
formation and assistance which they 
might require, It was now learnt 
that these were, as the Governor had 
supposed, the Boussole and the Astro- 
lake, under the conduct of Monsieur 
de la Peyrouse. 

On the 26th the transports and store- 
ships, attended by the Sirius, finally 
evacuated Botany Bay; and in a few 
hours afterwards they wereall assembled 
in Sydney Cove. The Freneh ships 
had cast anchor in Botany Bay just 
before the departure of the Sirius ; and 
during the intercourse which then 
took place, Monsieur de la Peyrouse 
had expressed a strong desire of having 
some letters conveyed toEurope. Go- 
vernor Phillip was no sooner informed 
of this, than he dispatched an officer 
to him with full information of the 
time when it was probable our ships 
would sail, and with assurance that 
his letters should be punctually trans- 
mitted. To this officer, Monsieur de 
Ja Peyrouse detailed all the particulars 
of his voyage, and the treacherous 
massacre of Monsieur de Angle at 
one of the Isles des Navigateurs. Mon- 
sieur de la Peyrouse remained only 
about six weeks in Botany Bay, having 
quitted it on the 10th of March, 
bound, as is said, to the northward. 
This is the last time that this cele- 
brated navigator was heard of ; and it 
is not known, to this hour, whether 
the two ships he commanded foun- 
dered at sea, or were wrecked on some 
desolate or barbarian coast—whether 
their crews were ingulfed in the ocean, 
perished with hunger, or fell victims 
to the treachery of ferocious savages. 

The debarkation was now made at 
Sydney Cove. In the evening of the 
20th, the colours were displayed on 
shore; and the Governor, with several 
of his principal officers and others, as- 
sembled round the flag staff, and drank 
the King’s health, and success to the 
settlement, with all that display of 
form which on such occasions is es- 
teemed propitious, because it enlivens 
the spirits and fills the imagination 
with pleasing presages. 

The 7th of February was the me- 
morable day which witnessed the esta- 
blishment of a regular form of govern- 
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ment in New South Wales. For ob- 
vious reasons, all possible solemnity 
was given to the proceedings necessa 

on this occasion. On a space previ- 
ously cleared, the whole colony was 
asseinbled ; the military drawn up and 
under arms; the convicts stationed 
apart; and near the person of the Go- 
vernor, those who were to hold the 
principal offices under him. The 
royal commission was then read by 

r. D. Collins, the Judge Advocate, 
By this instrument Arthur Phillip, 
Esq. was constituted and appointed 
Captain- General and Governor -in - 
Chief in and over the territory called 
New South Wales, extending from 
the northern cape or extremity of the 
coast of New Holland, called Ca 
York, in the latitude of 10° 3g South, 
to the southern extremity of the said 
territory of New South Wales, or 
South Cape, in the latitude of 43° 39’ 
South; and of all the country inland 
to the westward, as far as 135° of East 
longitude, reckoning from the meri- 
dian of Greenwich, including all the 
islands adjacent in the Pacific ocean 
within the latitudes aforesaid ; and all 
towns, garrisons, forts, and all other 
fortifications, which might thereafter 
be erected on the said territory, or any 
of the said islands. The Act of Par- 
liament for the establishment of a 
Court of Judicature was next read; 
and lastly, the patents under the Great 
Seal, empowering the proper persons 
to convene rm hold those courts 
whenever it should be deemed requi- 
site. The office of Lieut.-Governor 
was conferred on Major Ross of the 
Marines. A triple discharge of mus- 
quetry te this part of the cere- 
mony ; after which, Governor Phillip 
advanced and addressing first the pri- 
vate soldiers, thanked them for their 
steady good conduct on every occasion. 
He then turned to the convicts, and 
distinctly explained to them the nature 
of their present situation. 

This speech, which was received 
with universal acclamation, terminated 
the proceedings of the day. 

In these valuable works are detailed 
all the principal events that have sub- 
sequently occurred relative to the now 
flourishing Colonies, which at first 
suffered very severely by the non- 
arrival of supplies. Captain Phillip 
resigned his government in December 
1792, when Major Grose assumed the 
command, which he gave up to Cap- 

tain 
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tain Patterson in October 1794; and 
on 7th Aug. 1795, Captain Hunter, 
who had been appointed Governor on 
the return of Captain Phillip to Eng- 
land, arrived at Sydney. On the 5th 
of Nov. following, the first printing- 
press was established ; and in January 
1796, a play-house was first opened 
with “THe Revenge,” and ‘* The 
Hotel.” This theatre continued open 
only a short time; and it has not been 
revived, Governor Hunter returned 
to England in Sept. 1800, and left the 
Colony under the care of Caprain King. 
The Colony during Captain Hunter's 
government made astonishing advances 
in the various avenues of internal in- 
dustry. In 1806 Captain King was 
succeeded in the government by Cap- 
tain Bligh. He was superseded by the 
civil and military officers ‘n January 
1808 ; and the government was admi- 
nistered by Liecut.-Col. Johnson, Co- 
lonel Fovaux, and Colonel Paterson, 
in succession, till the present Go- 
vernor, Major General Macquarie, as- 
sumed the command Jan. 1, 1810. 
This appointment has proved most 
fortunate. Throughout every district 
of the Colony, and its dependent set- 
tlements at the Derwent and Port 
Dalrymple, he has effected improve- 
ments, both moral and physical, which 
will long continue monuments of the 
wisdom, the virtue, and the liberalit 

of their author; improvements which 
has brought the Colony to answer 
completely the ends of its institution, 
by rendering it at one and the same 
time a receptacle and school of refor- 
mation for the depraved thousands 
who are ria cast on its shores, 
and a highly valuable and important 
appendage of the empire. Qn the Ist 
of October, 1819, was published the 
first number: of the ‘* Australasian 
Magazine, or Quarterly Register.” 
Each number embellished with an ap- 
propriate engraving. 

We cannot close this subject, with- 
out noticing the exemplary conduct of 
Captain Wallis, as Commandant and 
Magistrate of the Settlement of New- 
castle, on Hunter's River, New South 
Wales. He was appointed in June 
1816, and resigned in December 1818. 
On this occasion Governor Macquarie 
issued a general order, in which he 
expressed ** his high sense and un- 
qualified approbation and acknowledg- 
ment of the various important services 
of Captain Wallis.” The order enu- 
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merates many of the public improve- 
ments at Newcastle, completed under 
Captain Wallis’s direction, at once in- 
teresting and ornamental to the settle- 
meut, and promising a permanent 
footing and security to its religious and 
civil establishments ; among these are, 
a Church, with a handsome spire; a 
Hospital ; a Gaol; 3 Barracks ; Guard- 
house, Watch-house, &c. &c. Cap- 
tain Wallis also began a strong massy 
stone picr across the Channel. 

Captain Wallis, ever attentive to de- 
vise the best means of effecting the re- 
formation and comfort of the convicts 
under his charge, and the instruction 
of their children, also established an 
excellent school; and he personally 
read Divine service every douieg in 


the New Church. 


—o— 
Mr. Ursan, May 1. 
N Schnebbelie’s ‘* Antiquaries Mu- 
seum,”’ and in Nichols’s ‘* His- 
tory of Leicestershire,” 1v. 461, is a 
curious Plate, representing a piece of 
sculpture in alabaster, composed of a 
Group of Figures* in alto-relievo, 
from the Collection of the late David 
Wells, esq. F.S. A. who in 1789 com- 
municated the following description 
of it, when exhibited to the Society 
of Antiquaries: 

“‘The middle figure is the head of St. 
John the Baptist on a discus. On the 
right hand is an Archbishop with a Pon- 
tificial Cross instead of a Crosier, the lat- 
ter being appropriated ta Bishops and Ab- 
bots ; this figure may also be intended for 
some Saint.. On the left is St. Peter, at 
the bottom Lazarus rising from the tomb. 
At the top there have been two female fi- 
gures, one whereof is wanting, pres | broken 
off and lost ; the other remains perfect, and 
by the wheel, is meant for St. Catharine.” 

The foregoing will, I think, be 
found to be by no means the truth. 

I am in possession of two sculptures 
in alabaster, of very similar design ; one 
from the collection of your old Corres- 

ndent, the late Mr. John Carter, 

.S.A.; the other given to me by my 
friend Dr. Meyrick, who at the same 
time was so cbliging as to favour me | 
with the following more correct ac- 
count of the design of the one from the 
Collection of Mr. Wells : 

«« The Carving represents the Syrian 





* Mr. Fosbroke has just re-published this 
curious subject in his ‘* Encyclopedia of 
Antiquities,” vol. II, 683. 

le- 
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legend of the image of Christ, which 
originated probably soon after the siege 
of Edessa in 540, and which asseris 
that Christ gratified the faith of King 
Abgarus by granting to him his _ 
ture, the perfect impression of his face 
onlinen, his having invoked his healing 

wer, and offered the strong city of 

essa to protect him against the malice 
ofthe Jews. The ignorance of the pri- 
mitive church, says ibbon, isexplained 
by the long imprisonment of the image 
in a niche of the wall, from which 
after an oblivion of 500 years, it was 
released by some prudent Bishop, and 
seasonably presented to the devotion of 
the times. Its first and most glorious 
exploit was the deliverance of the city 
from the arms of Chosroes Nushirvan ; 
and it was soon revered as a pledge of 
the divine promise, that Edessa should 
never be taken by a foreign enemy. 
Evagrius, in his Ecclesiastical History, 
L. iv. c. 27, relates that this Palladiam 
was exposed on the rampart, and that 
the water which had been sprinkled on 
the holy place, instead of quenching, 
added new fuel to the flames of the be- 
sieged. After this important service, 
the image of Edessa was preserved with 
respect and gratitude, and if the Arme- 
nians rejected the legend, the more cre- 
dulous Greeks adored the similitude, 
which was not the work of any mor- 
tal pencil, but the immediate creation 
of the divine original. The style and 
sentiments of a Byzantine hymn will 
declare how far their worship was re- 
moved from the grossest idolatry. 
* How can we with mortal eyes con- 
template this image, whose celestial 
splendour the host of heaven presumes 
not to behold? He who dwells in 
heaven condescends this day to visit 
us by his venerable image. He who 
is seated on the cherubim visits us this 
day by a picture which the Father has 
delinzate with his immaculate hand, 
which he has formed in an ineffable 
manner, and which we sanctify by 
adoring it with fear and love.’ Be- 
fore the end of the Sixth Century these 
images, axegoronta, made without 
hands, were propagated in the camps 
and cities of the Eastern empire: they 
were the objects of worship, and 
the instruments of miracles; and in 
the hour of danger or tumult, their 
venerable presence would revive the 
hope, rekindle the courage, or repress 
the fury of the Roman legions. The 
most ambitious copies aspired from a 
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filial to a fraternal relation with the 
image of Edessa; and such is the Ve- 
ronica of Rome, or Spain, or Jerusa- 
lem, which Christ in his agony and 
bloody sweat applied to his face, and 
delivered to a holy matron. This le- 
gend, although so evidently absurd, 
is the sword and buckler (as Gibbon 
expresses it) of Gregory II. (in Epist. 
1, and Leon. Isaur. Concil. tom. VIII. 
p- 656, 657,) of John Damascenus 
as tom. I. p. 281, edit. Lequien), 
and of the second Nicene Couned (Ac- 
tio, V. p. 1030). The most perfect 
edition may be found in Cedrenus 
(Compend. p. 175-178). 

“* Fora while Edessa braved the Per- 
sian assaults; but the chosen city, the 
spouse of Christ, was involved in the 
common ruin; and his divine resem- 
blance became the slave and trophy of 
the infidels. After a servitude of 300 
years, the Palladium was yielded to 
the devotion of Constantinople, for a 
ransom of 12,000 pounds of silver, the 
redemption of 200 Mussulmans, and 
a ge truce for the territory of 

essa. In this season of distress and 
dismay, the eloquence of the monks 
was exercised in the defence of images, 
and they attempted to prove that the 
sin and schism of the greatest part of 
the Orientals had forfeited the favour, 
and annihilated the virtue of these 
precious symbols. But this soon be- 
came unfashionable, A. D. 944.—(See 
Gibbon, vol. VII. p. 8.) 

** This carving in alabaster, though 
rudely executed, is probably not of 
earlier date than the commencement 
of the Fifteenth Century, as the Dal- 
matics of the two attendants are fas- 
tened by circular fibula, a fashion 
which did not generally exist except 
during that and the preceding one.” 


Yours, &c. J.B.N. 


—_@— 
Mr. Ursax, May 3. 


HE letter of Mr. Duke, in the last 
Number of your Magazine, p. 

311, is so replete with sound argu- 
ment, that I think it must be suffi- 
cient to convince the most incredu- 
lous. If, however, you are of opi- 
nion that the following observations on 
its concluding paragraph at all tend 
to elucidate what appears to that gen- 
tleman difficult to be reconciled, you 
will oblige me by their insertion in 
your valuable Miscellany. ‘‘ The an- 


ticnt authors certainly represent the 
Druids 
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Druids as resorting to woods and 
groves,” says Mr. Duke. This is quite 
correct, but let us see in what manner. 
As this letter must not swell into a dis- 
sertation, I trust it will be sufficient if 
I refer your readers to those books in 
which the Druidic rites have been duly 
investigated. The Rev. Mr. Davies, 
in his elaborate, learned, and ingenious 
work on the Mythology of the Druids, 
has, I think, satisfactorily proved, that 
it is founded in a corruption of the pa- 
triarchial religion. Now the sixth verse 
of the twelfth chapter of Genesis affords 
us the earliest instance of the venera- 
tion for woods or groves. ** And Abram 
passed through the land unto the place 
of Sicham, ad allon Moreh, fo the oak 
ove (not to the plain, as in our trans- 
ation) of Moreh,” ‘and there build- 
ed he an altar.’’ Here the resort to 
the oak grove was not for the purpose 
of erecting a temple, but the building 
an altar. So again, when the aposta- 
tizing Jews forsook the law of Jeho- 
vah, and abandoned themselves to the 
idolatrous practices of the Heathens, 
“they sacrificed,” says Hosea, ch. iv. 
v. 13, “‘upon the tops of mountains, 
and burnt incense upon hills,” one 
Druidic practice, and “ under oaks, 
and poplars, and elms,’’ another Dru- 
idic practice. Ezekiel, ch. vi. v. 13, 
alludes to the same, “ their altars upon 
every high hill, in all the tops of moun- 
tains, and under every green tree, and 
under every thick oak, the place where 
they did offer sweet savour to all their 
idols.” It may be observed that no- 
thing is here said of the Heathens se- 
lecting woods and groves for the pur- 
pose of raising temples, nor “do an- 
tient authors represent the Druids as 
resorting to woods and groves” for the 
purpose of erecting ‘‘ those structures 
of stone, usually denominated Druidi- 
cal temples.” 

It is true that the Sacra Jovi quer- 
cus was also a doctrine of the British 
Druids, who called their deity Mael- 
derw, “‘the munificent of the oaks ;” 
and, as Taronwy or Pendaran, i.e. 
god of thunder, considered the oak as 
peculiarly his symbol*. In ‘‘the Cos- 
tume of the original inhabitants of the 
British Isles,” by Meyrick and Smith, 
are several representations of the Dru- 
idic rites, &c. I extract the following, 
p.25. “This Ovydd is pointing to the 
trunk of an oak-tree, whose branches 





* See Taliessin’s Cerdd Daronwy, and the 
mythological Triads. 
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having been cut off, are fixed on each 
side like the arms of a man. Above 
the insertions of these branches and 
below, the Druids, according to Lu- 
can, inscribed the T, Tau, or symbol 
of God. In the middle they cut the 
word Tharanis, or more correctly, Pen 
Daran, Lord of Thunder, on the right 
Hu, or Hesus, and on the left Beli, 
or Belinus.” This therefore explains 
the age of Pliny, Nat. Hist. Lib. 
XVI. c. 44, Jam per se roborum eli- 

nt lucos; neque ulla sacra sine eA 
Rente conficiunt. ‘‘ They (the Druids) 
select groves solely of oak, nor do they 
celebrate any sacred rite except near 
the bough of that tree.” 

I trust, Mr. Urban, these quota- 
tions will be sufficient to controvert 
the position laid down in the letter 
signed Merwin, (p. 315,) which fol- . 
lows Mr. Duke’s, ‘‘ that the notion 
of Druidical groves seems to have 
sprung from the erroneous etymol 
of the name Druid.” I agree wit 
him that the derivations he cites are 
erroneous, but I am much more sa- 
tisfied that the British Derwydd is com- 
pounded of words in the British lan- 
guage than those of the Hebrew. The 
priesthood, as we learn from another 
work of the Rev. Mr. Davies, the Celtic 
Researches, were at first called Cwydd, 
but subsequentlydivided into Der-wydd, 
i.e. superior priest, and Go-wydd, sub- 
ordinate priest. Thesubstitution of Loci 
for Luci may make the passage in Ta- 
citus more analogous to that of Czxsar, 
but is it not at once analogous to that 
of Pliny, without such alteration? 
With respect to exusti for excisi, the 
words of Tacitus are igni suo invol- 
vunt, by which we learn that the Bri- 
tons themselves were made to perish 
in their own fires, excisique Luci, and 
then their groves were cut down, se- 
vis superstitionibus sacri. That part 
of the isle of Anglesea which is o 

ite Caernarvonshire, like the North- 
eastern side of the Isle of Wight, was, 
and is, most favourable to vegetation, 
and from the same cause, viz. its pro- 
tection from the westerly sea winds. 
We learn therefore that one of its 
names was Ynys-dywyll, the shady- 
isle, while that of t latter was Ynys 
Gwydd, the woody isle. In the let- 
ter signed Merurn is the following. 
** Not one of the antient authors un- 
derstood the Druidical language. In 
that language, the places of Druidical 
assembly are denominated not Coedan 
and Liwyneu, that is, woods and 

groves, 
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ves, but Cerrig, Carnau, and Crom- 
lechau, that is, stones and stone-struc- 
tures.” Now it certainly did not re- 
quire a conjuror to tell us that the Bri- 
tons did not call stones and stone- 
structures, woods and groves, but what 
will this Merctn say to the following 

sage from Rowland’s Mona Anti- 
qua? “To this day here are — re- 
taining the antient name of Llwynau, 
or groves, as Llwyn Llwyd*, Liwyn 
Moel, Llwyn Ont, Liwyn Ogan f, 
and Liwyn y coed, in or near every 
one of which may be remarked some 
remains of Druidish worship, either 
broken altars, pillars, or remains of a 
carnedd; and no doubt there were 
many more, whose names are lust and 
quite forgotten.” 

We have seen that the two prac- 
tices of the heathens, raising their al- 
tars on hills, and near trees, were those 
also of the Druids, and this difference 
seems to have arisen from necessity, 
as was the case with the carnau or 
carneddau and earthen tumuli; they 
were adopted as the place vege 

In parts of Pembrokeshire, Corn- 
wall, North Wales, &c. trees were 
not to be found; in other counties 
they abounded. 

Kit's Coity house is a cromlech, so 
named, not from Christopher, a shep- 
herd, as was too readily believed by 
Mr. Rudge, (see p. 125) but from Kit, 
Kyd, or Ked, the British female divi- 
nity§, and Coity, or Coed-ty, ‘* house 
or dwelling in the wood,” the English 
adjunct, “‘ house,” being a redundancy. 
The propriety of this name will appear 
from Mr. Rudge’s letter. ‘* Halfa mile 
below this cromlech,” says that gen- 
tleman, “and fronting the same as- 
pect, nearer to Aylesford, in a field 
near the road, there is a heap of stones, 
which was so much overgrown with 
coppice, elm, and white thorn, that it 
was nearly inaccessible.” The parish 
of Coity, in the well-wooded county 
of Glamorgan, takes its name froma 
similar circumstance ; and the fine 
large cromlech at Plas newydd in 
Anglesey stands on a spot called 
Llewyn Moel. Mr. Duke's assertion 


is undoubtedly true, that ‘ Druidical 


Etymology of Druid—Kit's Coity House, &c. 





* At Bryn Celli, i.e. the wooded hill. 

+ On being a titl® of the British divinity ; 
see Davies’s Mythology. 

t The grove of vaticination. 

§ Davies's Mythology. 
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temples are ever found in the most 
open and campaign country,” and | 
shall attempt presently to shew wh 
such places were selected; having, i 
trust, proved that it was for the pur- 
pose of sacrifice, or some other rite 
that ‘the Druids resorted to woods 
and groves.” . The Rev. Mr. Davies, 
in his Mythology of the Druids, gives 
very satisfactory reasons for presuming 
that the antient British religion un- 
derwent certain changes; that the 
more simple mythology prevalent at 
first became united to the Sabzean wor- 
ship of the sun and moon introduced 
by the Pheenicians. When this union 
took place the groves would no longer 
answer the purpose; they were still 
held sacred, because they had hitherto 
been considered as temples, and the 
altars or cromlechs there erected were 
still permitted to remain, but the pur- 
poses of astronomy and astrology now 
introduced required extensive plains, 
or at any rate such as were not ob- 
structed by groves. The priesthood of 
the old pr b were termed Gwyddel, 
or ** Woodlanders,”’ and on the heaths 
and turbaries in Anglesea, and other 
parts of Wales, are oval and circular 
trenches, still called Cyttiau’ y Gwydr 
delod, ‘* woodlander’s huts,’’ which 
are attributed to them. Owen in his 
Dictionary, sub voce Gwyddel, says : 
**There is a tradition of Wales being 
once inhabited by the Gwythelians, or 
more properly its first inhabitants were 
so called ; and the common people, in 
speaking of it, ascribe some ruins about 
the country under the name of Cytiau 
y gwyddelod to them, and the foxes 
are said to have been their dogs, and 
the polecats their domestic cats, and 
the like,” these attendants being my- 
thological, and therefore pointing out 
their sacred character. Without at- 
tempting further to occupy the pages 
of your Magazine, I conclude with 
observing that the ceremonies as prac- 
tised in the Druidic temples, and the 
mode of dressing the latter on such 
occasions, will be found in Mey- 
rick and Smith’s Costume, before 
uoted; and in the hope that Mr. 
Duke will now feel more inclined to 
reconcile the resort of the Druids ‘to 
woods and groves with the fact that 
those structures of stone, usually de- 
nominated Druidical temples, are ever 
found in the most open and campaign 
countries.” S.R. M. 
Cos- 
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Costume or Tus Druips. 
] N our last, p. 316, our Correspond- 


eat Merlin gives a new derivation 


of the name Druid, and supposes that 


In the last-published Number of 


the aye se of Antiquities,” p. 
) 


668, Mr. Fosbroke thus notices the 
Ranks and Costume of the Druids. 


“« Selden very properly observes, that he 
cannot reconcile the habits of the pretended 
Druids of Conrad Celtes with the descrip- 
tions of Strabo and Cesar, that they had 
golden ornaments, torques and jodham mo- 
rains, died garments, arm bracelets, and 
shorn beards, and mustachios. Strabo and 
Pliny describe their clothing as a kind of 
vest and breeches, light and neat, their hair 
long, a collar about their necks, and brace- 
lets round their wrists and above the elbow. 
Those who were raised to dignities wore 
them of gold, the rest of brass. They were 
always clothed in white when they offici- 
ated. The figure in Montfaucon, called an 
Archdruid, has an oaken crown, and carries 
a sceptre. He is completely draped in a 
long mantle and flowing robes. An inferior 
Druid has no crown, but wears a sleeved tu- 
nick, under a kind of surplice, and carries 
a crescent in his hand of the size of the 
moon at six days old; and, as that was the 
time when they cut the misletoe, perhaps 
this was the shape of the golden hook with 
which they cut it. (See the alove Fi- 
gures). Borlase, besides the oaken wreath, 
says that the younger Druids were without 
beards, and that*the old ones wore them 
"2 long. He adds, that stripes in the gar- 

ent. Maa. May, 1824. ; 
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it is descriptive of a magnificent gown 
descending to the heels. 

This description agrees exactly with 
the annexed res of an Archdruid 
and Druid, copied from Montfaucon : 


ments of figures, and their standing with 
rings or circles round their feet, are marks 
of Druids. He adds, that they passed through 
six different classes, till they arrived at the 
summit of their dignity. The first, or plain 
priest’s garment, was distinguished only from 
that of the laity by the colour, shape, and 
surcingle, without any ornaments. se- 
cond rank had a sash, reaching from the 
right shoulder, across the body, to the bot- 
tom of the garment. The third was, a broad 
stream of facing like a scarf, crossed with 
horizontal stripes, reaching round his neck, 
and to the bottom of his clothing; and the 
garment, so adjusted, was loose, and with- 
out a surcingle. The fourth has no ensign 
of dignity but of place. The fifth has a 
large sash depending from his right should- 
er across the body, and the hinder part meets 
the forepart, &e. The sixth was the Arch- 
druid, to which Montfaucon’s figure applies. 
In this country there were two of them, one 
residing in Anglesea, the other in Man. An 
inscription shows that they rose from the 
office of Sacrist to others by interest ; and 
that the priesthood descended from father 


to son.” 


Mr. Ursan, May 18. 
HE customs of the Patriarchs and 
Druids so much resemble each 
other, that I have been induced to 
draw a parallel between them ; and at 
a time 
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a time when the usages of the latter 
form the subject of so much discussion 
and debate in your pages, beg to trans- 
mit you the result of my labours. 

The ancients sacrificed on altars of 
stone, reared apparently at pleasure, 
and but little indebted to art. Hence 
we read in Exodus, xx. 25, “ If thou 
. wilt make thee an altar of stone, thou 
shalt not make it of hewn stone, for if 
thou lift up thy tool upon it, thou hast 
polluted it.” When this command is 
referred to by Joshua, the same terms 
are used—* an altar of whole stones, 
over which no man hath lift up any 
iron.” (Josh. viii. 31.) 

The “ altar of testimony” was erect- 
ed “ not for burnt offering, nor for sa- 
crifices,”” but as a witness between 
man and his maker (Josh. xxiv. 27), 
or sometimes between mén and man 
(Gen. xxxi.45). It consisted in some 
instances of a single stone, as in the 
instance of Jacob (Gen. xxviii. 18), 
«* he took the stone that he had put for 
his pillow, and poured oil on the top 
of it.’ And from this usage has ob- 
tained the term ‘‘ carem-lyach,”’ so 
analogous to our English word ‘* Crom- 
lech,” signifying a devoted or conse- 
crated stone. Joshua also “ took a 


great stone, and set it up under an oak, 


that was by the sanctuary of the Lord. 
And Joshua said unto all the people, 
this stone shall be a witness unto us, 
for it hath heard all the words of the 
Lord which he spake unto us: it shall 
be therefore a witness unto you, lest 
you deny your God” (Josh. xxiv. 26, 
27). This altar, at other times, con- 
sisted of a heap, as in Genesis xxxi. 
45. Jacob took a stone and set it up 
for a pillar: ‘*and Jacob said unto his 
brethren, gather stones, and they ga- 
thered stones and made a heap.” 

The altar of thanksgiving was simi- 
lar, ** Samuel took a stone and set it 
between Mizpeh and Shen, and called 
the name of it Ebenezer, saying, 
** hitherto the Lord hath helped us.” 

A third kind of altar is noticed in 1 
Kings, xviii. 31; it consisted in that 
instance, of ** twelve stones, according 
to the number of the tribes of Israel.” 
The situation of these altars was com- 
monly upon the tops of rocks (Judges 
vi. 26), and on high mountains and 
hills (Deut. xii. 23). 

The Patriarchs held groves in vene- 
ration, and either had a partiality for 
oaks, or for some tree rende by 
that word in our bibles. 


Resemblance betwixt the Patriarchs and Druids. 
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** Abraham planted a grove in Beer- 
sheba” (Gen. xxi. 33). We find, 
however, the erection of altars in such 
places forbidden elsewhere in Holy 
writ, consequent Bh prenec{ on the im- 
purities and wicked abuses prosecuted 
there by the idolaters. And these 
= the Israelites are frequently ex- 

orted, by way of punishment, to 
* cut down” (Judges vi. 25; 2 Kings 
xxiii. 14; 2 Chron. xiv.3; Deut. vii. 5) 
or ** burn with fire” (Deut. xii. 23 ; 
2 Kings, xxxiii. 15). ° 

There is a tradition that the oak of 
Abraham sprang from a staff used by 
one of the angels who came to give 
notice of the intended destruction of 
Sodom: this may have induced a feel- 
ing of respect towards that tree. Joshua 
set up the “ great stone,” before men- 
tioned, beneath its shade, and ‘* De- 
borah, Rebekah’s nurse, died, and was 
buried beneath Bethel, under an oak” 
(Gen. xxxv. 8). A commentator on 
this passage abserves, “ it was very 
common to bury people under oaks in 
that age”—on what authority I know 
not. Are the human sacrifices of the 
Druids borrowed from the Ancients, 
who “ made their sons pass through 
the fire?” D. A. Barron. 


—— 
Mr. Urzan, April 13. 
4 tee - benevolent Society of Friends 
have 


rinted their ‘* second re- 
vort of the Committee for managing a 
und raised for the purpose of promot- 
ing African Instruction.” The objects 
of their exertion will operate in aid of 
the African Institution, and be one 
effectual means of carrying on the civi- 
lization of Africa. annah Kilham, 
who is of the Friends’ society, bas 
commenced the long meditated course 
of instruction of the natives, through 
the medium of their own languages: 
she sailed, suitably attended and pro- 
vided with the necessary accommoda- 
tions, and safely arrived in January 
last, in the British Colony on the river 
Gambia. 

The Friends’ settlement on this river 
is at Birkow. She devoted her atten- 
tion to the study of the Wolof or Man- 
dingo languages, and a set of elementa 
books have been printed in English 
letters, corresponding with their words 
in Wolof. ‘Two native teachers hav- 
ing been emancipated from Goree, 
were engaged to assist her, and no 
small progress has been made. But 

Hannah 
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Hannah Kilham finding that there 
would be a delay of a year before she 
could sail upon this enterprise, occu- 
pied that interval by a voyage to, and 
residence in Ireland, where she devoted 
her attention to the destitute condition 
of the female ntry there, in con- 
cert with the “ British and Irish Ladies 
Society,” for improving the condition, 
and promoting the industry and wel- 
fare of the female try in Ire- 
land. At length, the six intended 
settlers being ready, she embarked on 
board the James, A. Smith, which 
sailed from Gravesend on 25th Oct. 
1823; and after putting in at Cowes 
in distress, they had a safe passage, and 
arrived at Bathurst on 8 Dec. and 
were soon after conducted to Birkow. 
This is a Mandingo town on Cape St. 
Mary, about eight miles from Bath- 
urst, near the sea: and being on a 
dry and elevated spot, was considered 
as the most eligible place as well b 
themselves as by the Governor Sir 
Charles Mac Carthy, who promised to 
afford them every assistance in his 
power; and in his letter of 1 July last, 
addressed to Luke Howard, mentions 
a house which ‘‘ he should, with great 
satisfaction, issue directions for its 
being lent to them, and to be retained 
until they might erect another, or select 
another spot; and that the only rent 
would be, to keep the house in repair. 

They were there introduced to the 
Alcaide of Birkow, and obtained, 
through him, the consent of his Chief 
the King of Combo, for making the 
settlement there for the pur of a 
school and farm, and thus six persons 
have laid the foundation of an establish- 
ment which it may be hoped will ren- 
der the great object effectual. In ex- 
pressing her pious feeling on this occa- 
sion, she adds, ‘‘ after our morning 
reading of the Scriptures, we were fa- 
voured with a precious feeling of the 
Divine presence, and my heart breathed 
the language ofsupplication and praise.” 

She had the satisfaction of finding 
from Adrian Partarrieu, a native of 
Senegal, who had been before con- 
sulted by them on the Jaloof language, 
and had been instructed in the French 
language, and speaks the Wolof, that 
he understood the whole of their ele- 
mentary book well, and that it would 
be a good method of teaching himself 
English, through the medium of the 
Wolof. 


Hannah Kilham, the Missionary to Africa. 
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They commenced their instruction 
at Bathurst, and she had acquired the 
power of talking a little Wolof to the _ 
children—while they confined their at- 
tention to acquiring a friendly inter- 
course with de natives, at Birkow, 
and to some attempts at gardening: 
they had held aconference with the na- 
tives on some minor points, which they 
expected to remove by some presents. 
The school teaching was then going 
on with spirit, under Sandanee, in a 
school formed partly of liberated ne- 
groes from Sierra Leone; who are re- 
tained by the Government at Bathurst, 
and go under the appellation of “ King’s 
Boys,” and under the female Friends ; 
with the mulatto girls and others of 
the Colony, twenty-two in number. 
This school was opened on the 8th of 
Jan. last, and they experienced the 
most kind and friendly attention from 
the Commandant; and much cordia- 
lity, and even assistance, from the resi- 
dent Chaplain and methodist Missio- 


nary. 

Hannah Kilham then contemplated 
a short visit to Sierra Leone. ‘“ I am 
satisfied,” she writes, ‘“ more than 
ever, from the appearance of the 
people’s countenances, that here is a 
soil which would amply repay a good 
mental cultivation. It cannot be that 
Africa should always remain what it 
has been, now that its claim on Chris- 
tian sympathy has been acknowledged.” 
Surely nothing more is now wanting 
to make honourable amends for our 
many trespasses towards the people of 
that injured country—but a willingness 
on the part of all of us, to do what we 
can to further this noble object: and 
she holds out a very impressive appeal 
to “ men friends to go out and take up 
their abode for a season on the African 
coast, and set there an example of sim- 
plicity and integrity; much good would 
undoubtedly result from it to the na- 
tives.” 

The services of the greater part of 
those now engaged in the labour of in- 
straction, in concert with the native 
teachers, are expected to be continued 
but for a limited time; against which 
period it is hoped that more labourers 
will be found ready to enter into the 
harvest. In addition to their mode of 
instruction, they recommend on every 
suitable occasion the principles of the 
Christian religion, more especially in 
regard to a pure morality, and = 

abie, 
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able, inoffensive conduct: in domestic 
order, in decency, quietness, cleanli- 
ness—and in the visibly greater com- 
fort and enjoyment, even of this life, 
in a Christian family, which the Afri- 
can female, more especially, would in 
time be led to regard with desire and 
admiration. 

The proposed regulations in the Ap- 
pendix, No. 2, are for their simplicity 
truly characteristic of the Friends— 
particularly for their meeting every 
morning at a certain hour when “ after 
a suitable pause for the purpose of 
mental retirement and recollection, a 
portion of Holy Scripture shall be read,” 
and they are affectionately entreated to 
endeavour to suffer, as well as to labour 
together. 

In Hannah Kilham’s letter of 16th 
Jan. last, she mentions Captain Finlay 
having conducted them through the 
town to seek for wells, there being 
none within a mile from Birkow. 
They saw a Jaloof dance, which was 
disgusting, though witnessed but for a 
moment, and unavoidably—the coun- 
tenance of the Guiriol or minstrel was 
wild and fierce, with a kind of lawless- 
ness extremely disagreeable. She then 
pointed the attention of her friends to 
the boring for water near the house 
which it was expected would attract 
the natives’ attention. She attended 
the party to the Government-house, 
where she describes the Alcaide as *‘ an 
old man uncommonly large in person; 
his lethargic, uncouth appearance 
struck me painfully.” He said that he 
should not give up his own children 
to be taught in these schools; he 
taught them Arabic at home, and 
others at Birkow did the same for their 
children ; and he thought their learn- 
ing Arabic was sufficient. 

hey presented to him an umbrel- 
la, &c.; he remarked, ‘that white 
men built first one good house, and 
then another for themselves ; he wish- 
ed they would build a good house for 
him.” "It was clear to her that this 
fear of an interference with their Ma- 
homedan prejudices causes them to be 
in some degree jealous of schools. She 
visited some of the white huts, and 
saw with grief in what a state of ex- 
treme degradation and immorality the 
people live. Their wretched habits lead 
to much misery; and those domestic 
bonds, which should endear and unite 


Hannah Kilham, the African Missionary. 
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to each other the father, the mother, 
and children of one family, are sup- 
planted by jealousy, confusion, and, 
in many instances, t cruelty ! 

On her way to visit a poor woman 
in great danger from the cruelty of her 
husband, she was informed that the 
King of Berra some time ago, wishin 
to dismiss one of his wives, had order 
her legs to be broken, which was the 
cause of her death: indeed from all 
the accounts we hear from those who 
have really had a near view of the state 
of the uncivilised, it is evident that the 
innoceucy which is talked of at a dis- 
tance, is not found in them. On the 
contrary, all that we see or hear calls 
aloud for the help of those who have 
been favoured with the blessings of a 
Christian education, and the advan- 
tage of a civilised and improved society. 

he book of African lessons was 
_ intelligible to the natives. Dongo 
arry, on hearing of a few sentences, 
exclaimed, “* Ah, that is Jaloof,” trans- 
lating them for himself into English ; 
and when a few passages of Scripture 
were read, he cried out with emphasis, 
“ Great and good, great and good !” 
“Her girls school had encreased 
from eight to 22, and on the first day 
(Sunday) she had received and read 
to a few women, and explained her 
inducement for desiring times of silent 
feeling and reflection, and adds, there 
was a sweet consoling feeling present, 
which I felt to be a great favour.” 

Such is the correspondence, and such 
the active zeal of this accomplished 
Friend, who has left every connection 
aud her native land to become instru- 
mental in the great work of instructing 
the dark heathens of Africa. 

We select from the Appendix the 
following specimens of the Wolof. 


Power belongeth unto God. 

Ka-tun mo-hum el na fa I-al-a, 

Jesus Christ gave himself for us, &c. 

Ji-sus Krast mai na nu bop um, &e. 

He came to seek and to save that which was 
lost. 

Mu niu di se-it, ak di mu-sel in rier-on. 


These few lines afford a proof how 
different are the two tongues which are 
to be united to each other by African 
instruction, and their manners seem to 
present obstacles no less difficult to be 
removed in the great work of civiliza- 
tion. A. H. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Ursan, M. Temple, May 10. 
HE sarcastic character of Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, printed recently 
in the valuable and very interesting 
Collection of the ‘ Suffolk Papers,” 
and thence copied in more than one 
of the Public Journals, is not, as the 
Editor supposes, quite new to the pub- 
lick ; nor, probably, was it the pro- 
duction of n Swift. It was com- 
municated to Mr. Nichols in 1783, 
with several other MSS. by a first- 
rate Scholar, who received them from 
a near relation of Mr. Samuel Wesley, 
father of the two celebrated Methodist 
Divines, the confidential friend of At- 
terbury. The lines were generall 
supposed to be the production of that 
eminent Prelate; and, as such, were 
printed in the Collection of his ‘* Epis- 
tolary Correspondence,” in four vo- 
lumes, 1783—1787. 

From the Second (much improved) 
Edition of 1790, I now transcribe 
them, with the Editor’s Notes, and 
also another small Poem, undoubtedly 
by the Bishop. 


A PANEGYRICK, 1731*. 


Wiru Favour and Fortune fastidiously blest, 
He’s loud in his laugh, and coarse in his jest ; 
Of Favour and Fortune unmerited vain, 
A Sharper in trifles, a Dupe in the main, 
Atchieving of nothing, still promising won- 
ders, 
By dint of experience improvingin blunders ; 
Oppressing true Merit, exalting the base ; 
And selling his Country to purchase a place ; 
A jobber of Stocks by retailing false news, 
A prater at court in the style of the mews; 
Of Virtue and Worth by profession a giber; 
Of Juries and Senates the Bully and Briber. 
Though I name not the wretch, you know 
whom I mean, 


*Tis the Cur-dog of Britain, and Spaniel of 
Spain. 


Verses by Bishop Atterbury. 
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ON SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 
Turee Frenchmen, grateful in their wa 
Sir Robert's glory would display; 
Studious by Sister Arts t’advance 
The honour of a friend of France. 

They consecrate to Walpole’s fame 


Picture and verse and an ; 

With mottos quaint the Brine they dress, 
With Snakes, with Rocks, with Goddesses, 
Their lines beneath the subject fit, 

As well for quantity as wit. 

Thy glory, Walpole, thus enroll’d, 

Ev'n foes delighted may behold. 

For ever sacred be to thee, 

Such Sculpture, and such Poetry ! 


As the Fifth Volume of Bp. Atter- 
bury’s “‘Epistolary Correspondence” 
(now extremely scarce) is before me, 
I copy for you another Poem of that 
very learned Prelate, whose poetical 
productions are neither very numerous 
nor generally known. 


IMPROMPTU +. 


‘*The words of the Wise Man, thus preach’d to 
us all, [small.” 
Despise not the worth of those things that are 


Tue Quill of the goose is a very slight thing, 

Yet it feathers the arrow that flies from the 
string, 

Makes the bird it belongs to soar high in 
its flight, (right. 

“And the jack it has oil’d against dinner go 

It brightens the floor when turn’d to a broom, 

And brushes down cobwebs at top of the 
room. 

Its plumage by art into figures is wrought, 

As soft as the hand, and as quick as the 
thought! 

It warms in a muff, and it cools in a screen, 

It is good to be felt, and as good to be seen. 

When wantonly waving, it makes a fine show 

On the crest of the warrior, or bat of the 


beau. 
The quill of the goose (I shall never have 
one, [run) 
If through all its perfections and praises I 





* «It is not quite certain whether this severe character (originally printed in these Mis- 





cellanies) was by Atterbury, or his friend Wesley; but it is more probably our Bishop's. 
Since the former edition it has been also printed as Swift's. It is the communication of a 
Correspondent; as are the following lines, which Atterbury is said to have repeated with 
great emotion on a noble Lord's quitting his apartment, after proposing and improperly 
pressing some terms which the Bishop had rejected with disdain : 
«* Unmov'd by pity, and by shame unaw'd, 

The genuine spawn of bully and of bawd ; 

Ungrateful to th’ ungrateful wretch he grew by, 

A baseborn, blundering, blustering, bloody, booby r 

t ‘This Impromptu is believed to be literally what its name imports; being written (as 

the geutleman who sent it me was informed) in the instant, upon a challenge to the Bi- 
shop to dictate something extempore in praise of a goose-quill, on the words, 

“ Despise not the worth of those things that are small.” 


The present Communicator received it many years ago from a Relation of Mr. Morice, the 
Bishop's Son-in-law.” 
Makes 
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Makes the harpsichord vocal, which else By Ramsay or Cambray, by Boyle or Des- 
would be mute, reaux™. 
And enlivens the sounds, the sweet sounds ‘Therefore well did the Wise Man thus preach 


of the flute ; to us all, [are small.” 
Records what is written in verse Or in prose, *‘ Despise not the worth of those things that 
Yours, &c. Carapoc. 
— 
COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 
SURREY. 


( Continued from p. 326.) 
«‘ Viewing a neighbouring hill+, whose top of late 


A chapel crown’d; till the common 
Th’ adjoining Abbey fell (may no such storm, 
Fall on our times, where ruin must refurm”’).—Denuam. 


*¢ There 3, as th’ impending cloud of smoke 
Filed various from the varying gale, 
Full on the view fresh objects broke 
Along the extensive peopled vale, 
Beside the Thames’s bending stream, 
From antient Lambeth’s West extreme 
To Limehouse glittering in the evening beam. 


*¢ And now and then the glancing eye 
Caught glimpse of spots remoter still, 
On Hampstead’s street-clad slope so high, 
Or Harrow’s far conspicuous hill : 
Or eastward wandering to explore 
All Peckham’s pleasant level o’er, 
To busy Deptford’s vessel-crouded shore. 
‘* Or sought that southern landscape’s bound, 
Those swelling mounts ;—one smoothened green, 
And one with oaken coverts crown’d, 
And one where scattering trees are seen §—Scortr. 


EMINENT NATIVES. 


Abbot, George, Archbishop of Canterbury, Guildford, 1562. 

——-- Maurice, brother of the Abp.; Lord Mayor of London in 1638, Guildford (ob. 1640). 

——-- Robert, Bp. of Salisbury, elder brother of George and Maurice, Guildford, 1560. 
le, Archibald, third Duke, brother to the following, and Lord Keeper of Scotland, 
am-house, Petersham (ob. 1761). 

John, second duke, great statesman and general, Ham-house, 1680. 

Bacon, John, eminent sculptor, Southwark, 1740. 

——-- Josiah, benefactor to his native parish. Bermondsey (ob. 1718). 

Banks, Thomas, R.A. eminent sculptor, Lambeth (ob. 1805). 

Barker, Edward, Cursitor Baron of the Exchequer, Wandsworth, 1678. 

Belchier, John, surgeon to Guy’s Hospital, Southwark, Kingston (ob, 1785). 

Benbow, John, celebrated Admiral, Rotherhithe. 

Bolingbroke, Henry, Viscount, eminent statesman and philosopher, Battersea (ob. Dec. 

12, 1751). 

Byshe, Sir Edward, Garter King at Arms, Burstow, about 1616 (ob. 1679). 

Cecil, Georgianna, daughter of mas Earl of Exeter, Wimbledon, 1616. 

Corbet, Ric » poet, and Bishop of Norwich, Ewell, 1582. 

Cowper, John, Serjeant at Law, ete 1539. 

Cranley, Thomas de, Archbishop of Dublin about 1400, Cranley. 

Cromwell, Thomas, Earl of Essex, the son of a blacksmith, Putney, 

Croxhall, Dr. Samuel, Archdeacon of Salop, Walton-upon-Thames (ob. 1752). 

Dee, Arthur, physician to Czar of Russia, son of the celebrated Dr. Dee, Mortlake, 1579. 








* “The writer, probably, was then a stranger to the French pronunciation, or he would 
not have made aux (pronounced as o) rhyme to ose,” 
t St. Aun’s or Oldbury Hill, Chertsey. . 
3 Grove Hill, Camberwell, formerly he seat of Dr. Lettsom. § Dulwich Hills. 
Duck- 
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Duckworth, Sir John Thomas, Admiral, Leatherhead, 1748 or 9. 
Dudley, Sir Robert, celebrated literary character, son of Queen Elizabeth's favourite, the 
Earl of Leicester, Sheen, 1573. 
Elsynge, Henry, Clerk of the House of Commons, Battersea, 1598. 
Evelyn, John, celebrated author of *¢ Sylva,” and many other works, Wotton, 1620. 
Rocko, Nicholas de, physician to Henry III. and Bishop of Chester and Durham, 
Farnham (ob, 1257). 
ye Sir Philip, celebrated political character, and supposed author of the Letters of 
unius, 1748. 
Gataker, Charles, Chaplain to Lucius, Lord Faulkland, and author of some Theological 
treatises, Rotherhithe, 1614. 
Gisson, Eowarp, author of *¢ The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” Putney, 1731. 
Goode, Barnham, author of a Satire on Pope, called the Mock AZsop, Maldon. 
Gusney, Sir Richard, Lerd Mayor of London, Loyalist, and great sufferer, temp. Chas. I. 
roydon, 1577. 
Habingdon, Thomas, one of the conspirators to release Mary Queen of Scots, Thorpe, 1560. 
Hamm™onp, Dr. Henry, Divine, Che: » 1605. 
Hardinge, N. lawyer and M. P. Canbury (flor. 1729). 
Harvey, Gideon, physician temp. Charles II. and William III. 
Johnson, Esther, the beautiful Stella of Swift, West Sheen. 
Leake, Sir John, Admiral, Rotherhithe. 
Lovejoy, Caleb, benefactor to his native town, Guildford, 1603. 
Lovekyn, John, benefactor and Lord Mayor of London in several years, Kingston (ob. 
1368). 
Pe 3 Richard, benefactor to his native town, Kingston (ob. temp. Edw. I). 
Lovibond, Edw. poet, and an admirable scholar (ob. 1775). 
Martin, Benjamin, eminent self-taught optician, Worplesdon, 1754. 
Mauduit, Israel, political writer, Bermondsey, 1708. 
Merton, Walter de, Lord Chancellor of England, Keeper of the Great Seal, Bishop of Ro- 
chester, and founder of Merton College, Oxford, 1277. 
Mordaunt, Charles, Earl of Peterborough, and Naval General, 1653. 
Mounteney, Richard, lawyer and classical editor, Putney, 1707. 
Ockham, _ ag great divine (living 1344). 
Nicholas de, learned writer and Franciscan (ob. 1320). 
Wm. “ the Invincible Doctor, the Venerable Preceptor, the Singular Doctor, 
the Unparalleled Doctor,” Ockham (ob, 1330). 
Palmer, John, dissenting minister, Southwark (ob. 1790). 
Parkhurst, John, Bishop of Norwich, Guildford, 1511. 
Parson, Sir John, Lord Mayor of London, Rivgate. 
Parson, Wm. and Henry, founded a hospital for six widows at Stoke, Guildford. 
wg John, the celebrated astrologer, East Sheen (ob. 1715). 
Ravis, Thomas, Bp. of London, Maldon (ob. 1600). 
Ripley, George, famous alchymist and carmelite friar, Ripley *. 
Russell, John, R.A. eminent crayon painter, Guildford (ob. 1806). 
Sanders, Nicholas, famous jesuit, author of ‘‘ De Origine ac Progressu Schismatis Angli- 
cani,” Charlewood, 1527. 
Scott, John, poet, Bermondsey, 1730. 
Sherlock, Wm. learned divine, Southwark, 1641. 
Smith, Henry, Alderman of London, anda very great benefactor to Surrey and many other 
counties, Wandsworth (ob. 1627-8). 
- CuaRLorTte, elegant poetess, dau. of N. Turner, esq. Stoke, near Guildford, 1749. 
——- Wm. eminent landscape painter, Guildford (ob. Sept. 1764). 
- George, eminent landscape painter, Guildford (ob. 1766). 
- John, eminent landscape painter, Guildford (ob. July, 1764). 
Spencer, Geo. godson of Geo, IL. who stood godfather to his mother, Wimbledon, 1758. 
Stuart, Prince Henry, son of Charles [. called in his cradle Henry of Oatlands, 1640. 
Toplady, Augustus Montague, Champion of the Calvinists, Faraham, 1746. 
Tudor, Henry, son of Hen, VIII. Richmond, Jan. 1. (ob. Feb. 22, 1510-11). 
Wadsworth, Thomas, eminent nonconformist, Southwark, 1630. 
Watson, Anthony, Bishop of Chichester, Cheam (ob. 1605). 
West, Nicholas, Bp. of Ely, and favourite of Hen. VII. Putney (ob. 1533). 
White, John, Bp. of Winchester, Farnham, 1511. 
Wood, Robert, mathematician and parliamentarian, Pepperharrow (ob. 1685). 





* Beauties of England and Wales. Fuller makes him a Yorkshireman, . 
MIS- 
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MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 


Near App1nGTon is a cluster of tumuli, about 25 in number; of very incon- 
siderable height; one of them is nearly 40 feet in diameter; two about half 
that size, ro the rest very small.—In the Church are several monuments to 
the Leigh family.—In 1665 there was no burials whatever here. 

At ALpsury was rector the celebrated mathematician William Oughtred ; the 
eminent Dr. Horsley was also rector, afterwards Bp. of Rochester and St. 
Asaph.—Ashmole the antiquary resided here. 

At Asntep, Charles II. visited Sir Robt. Howard, the Dramatic Poet, who 
resided here.—In the Church are some inscriptions to the Howard family, 
Earls of Berkshire. 

At Barnes, Tonson the bookseller, and Secretary to the Kit-Kat Club, had a 
house during his secretaryship. Accounts of this club have several times been 
published.—Of this parish were Rectors Bishops Wilson, Hume, and Hare ; 
the latter held it 10 years. Fernande Warner, a celebrated preacher, and He- 
zekiah Burton, Canon of Norwich, who died and was baried eve in 1681, were 
also rectors.—Here resided the celebrated novelist, Hen. Fielding, and occa- 
sionally Cowley the poct.— Here was buried the learned Anne Baynard. 

At Batrerssra, probably resided St. Patrick, hence its name, Aubrey, 1. 135. 
The reed | Visct. Bolingbroke resided here, and here he quitted life.— 
Here died, in 1703, aged 108, Goody Hazelton ; and in 1733, aged 101, Wm. 
Abbots.—In the Church is a beautiful monument of grey and black marble 
to the memory of Henry Visct. Bolingbroke, and his second wife, the relict of 
Marquis Villette, and niece of Madame Maintenon.—We are informed by 
the inscription on the monument of Sir Edward Wynter that 


*¢ Alone unarm'd, a tyger he oppress’d 
And crush’d to death the monster of a beast. 
Twice twenty mounted moors he overthrew 
Singly on foot, some wounded, some he slew, 
Disperst the rest—what more could Sampson do.” 


—Here were buried Thomas Astle, esq. F.S.A. who died in 1802; Arthur 
Collins, esq. the author of the ‘ Peerage,” who died in 1760; Wm. Curtis, 
author of the * Flora Londinensis,” who died 1799; and Rev. Jos. Gardner, 
vicar, celebrated for his attachment to the arts.—This parish was the vicar- 
age of Owen Ridley, persecuted by his parishioners ; Dr. Temple, brother of 
Sir John Temple; the learned Bp. Patrick, who died in 17073 and Dr. 
Thomas Church, Prebendary of St. Paul’s.—On the site of Bolingbroke- 
house, which is said to have contained fifty rooms on a floor, was erected a 
horizontal air-mill of a new construction in 1788. 

At BeppineToy, died in 1710, aged 110, Wm. Stuart, commonly called Old 
Scott.—The park was remarkable as being the first spot in England on which 
the orange tree was planted.—Of Beddington, was rector, Jchn Leng, a learn- 
ed Bp. of Norwich, who lies buried in the Parish Church of St. Margaret 
Westminster.—In the Church are several brasses to the Carew family, (who 
were possessed of great estates here) on flat stones, particularly one to Sir 
Francis Carew. 

At Bermonpsey, on the 2d of Jan. 1624—-5, was married, Jas. Herriott, esq. 
«one of forty children of his father, a Scotchman” to ‘‘ Elizabeth Josey, gent.” 
—In the Abbey were interred the following persons of note ; Wm. de Morton, 
Earl of Cornwall; Margaret de la Pole, 1473; and the relict of John Lord Aud- 
ley, 1497. The garden became the property of Jas. Riley, esq. who erected 
in it an Egyptian pyramid, on which he placed a Saxon cross, formerly fixed 
in a wall belonging to the Abbey gate.—Tradition ascribes an old build- 
ing near the Abbey gateway to have been King John’s Palace, but it is with- 
out foundation; it was most probably a part of the Abbey. There is still 
near the Charch a public house called the ‘* King John’s Head.”—Here was 
a place of entertainment called the Spa, after the manner of Vauxhall, li- 
cenced 1786, shut up 1805, and the site since built upon.—Of this parish 
were rectors, Edward Eltin, and Jeremiah Whitaker, two eminent puritan 
divines; the former died 1624, the latter 1654; Dr. Ric. Parr was also rec- 
tor.—In the time of the plague in 1603, there were 665 burials; in 1625, 

11175 
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1117; and in 1665, 919.—Fn the parish register occurs a singular entry, re- 
me the ceremony of the re-union of a man and his wife, after a long 
absence, during which the woman married another man. It occurred in 
1604. Here died in 1750, aged 103, Mrs. Langworthy; and in 1762, aged 
104, Mrs. Owen. 

In Biecuinetey Church is interred Bp. Thomas, who died in 1793. The 
South chancel is entirely occupied by the magnificent monument of the first 
Sir Robt. Clayton and his lady, with their whole-length figures in white 
marble. He is in his robes as Lord Mayor of London.—Of this parish were 
rectors, Abp. Herring, and Dr. Thomas, Bp. of Rochester, buried here. 

Of the parish of BuckLanp was rector the Rev. O. L.. Spencer, the Biographer 
of Abp. Chicheley, and who died in 1796. 

Of Burstow, was rector, Jacob Flamstead, the celebrated astronomer, and 
self-taught genius. 

At Byrveet, says Aubrey, Henry VIII. was nursed.—Amongst the customs of 
the manor is an order that hogs should be pegged with two pegs in their 

. noses ; and mention is made of Rothering catile. Qu. What does it mean? 
—This place was for some years the residence of the Rev. Joseph Spence, 
author of “ Polymetis,” and here, Aug. 20, 1768, he was found drowned in a 
canal in his garden.—Of this parish was rector the Rev. Stephen Duck, the 
self-taught poet, bred originally as a day-labourer, whose life was written by 
his friend Spence. 

At Great Booxuam is a most beautiful monument for the family of Shiers, 
whose descendant, Dr. Shortrudge, was a most liberal benefactor to Exeter 
College, Oxford, and to four small vicarages in the neighbourhood. 

CaMBERWELL. The spring or well, from whence the name of this interestin 
and increasing parish originates, is situate near the summit of the Grove, | 
now supplies several houses with water.—Here, in 1658, aged 103, died Rose, 
wife of Wm. Hathaway; and in 1661, aged 105, her husband.—June 1687 
** Rob. Hern and Eliz. Bozwell, King cal Queen of the Gypsies,” married.— 
1775 died, aged 125, Elizabeth Jones; and the nurse that attended her in 
Camberwell workhouse was 10i years of age.—Here was a watering-place 
where the pilgrims to Beckett’s shrine at Canterbury stopped to water their 
horses. Chaucer thus alludes to it, 


«¢ And forth we riden a little more than paas 
Unto the watering of St. Thomas, 
And there our host began his horse arest.”” 


—In the Church were interred many of the family of Bowyer, long resident 
here. I am sorry to notice, that in the improvements (as they are called) at 
this Church, great innovation hastaken place; some beautiful monuments bein 
half-concealed from the public-eye by the galleries, &&c.—The celebrated an 
admired preacher, Dr. R. Parr, was vicar of this parish.—At the Free Grammar 
School, the celebrated historian, Sir J. TyrreELL, was educated.—At Grove- 
hill, the seat of the late J.C. Lettsom, M. D. (now of C. Baldwin, esq.) was a 
circular temple or observatory taken from a model, in cork, of the temple of 
the Sybils or Vesta, at Tivoli; which, instead of being supported by Corin- 
thian pillars stood upon the trunks of 18 oak trees, covered with their na- 
tural bark, and with branches remaining a little cropped; round each of these 
trunks, ivy, virgin’s bowers, and other climbing plants entwined their foliage 
and flowers in festoons. The base was ornamented with statuary marble busts 
of Ceres, Pomona, Cleopatra, Mare Antony, Alexander, and various others. 
From the residence may be seen many parts of the counties of Essex, Mid- 
dlesex, Surrey, Berks, and Kent, to an extent of above 200 miles in circum- 
ference.—At the upper end of the Park formerly Sir Claude Champion de 
Crespigny’s, is a shrubbery, in which is a grotto dedicated to Contemplation ; 
at the entrance of which Lady de Crespigny placed some very beautiful lines 
on Contemplation. — Denmark Hill, which had a most delightful prospect 
about 30 years ago tempted a person to build a large house for public enter- 
tainment, but not succeeding, it has given way to private houses.—Near the 
Gent. Mac. May, 1824, Se. 
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«St. Thomas’s Watering,” was found a head of Janus in marble. 
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One 


side of it represented the countenance of a man bearded, with the horns 
and ears of a ram, an ornament hanging down on each side of his head, which 
was covered with laurel ; on the opposite side was the countenance of a young 
woman in antient head attire, which at the same time that it covered the 


head, projected from it. 


Dr. Harris thinks it was the very Deus Terminus 


which was placed near Lambeth ferry, where the Roman ways parted. Near 
this place was one of the quarters of Sir Thomas Wyatt placed, after his ex- 


ecution in 1553. 


‘3 


(To be continued.) 
—o—- 


FLY LEAVES.—No. XIX. 
Literary Contracts continued. 


HEOPHILUS CIBBER, 4 Nov. 
1730, assigned to Watts for 45/. 
“ the copy of a comedy, intituled the 
Lover, or the Libertine Hypocrite, or 
by whatsoever other title it shall be 
called or distinguished by.” The Lover 
was first acted at Drury Lane Theatre 
the 20th Jan. 1730, on the second 
night by command of the Princesses 
Amelia and Caroline, and repeated in 
the whole eight times. 

John Clarke received of Curll, in 
Oct. 1726, two payments of one gui- 
nea each, ‘in part of the coppy mo- 
ney of two novels: 1. The Virgin Se- 
ducer. 2. The Batchelor’s Keeper; 
agreed to be printed in duodecimo, at 
half a guinea per sheet, according to 
the specimen of the Essay on Gibing.” 

Charles Coffey, 5 May, 1735, sold 
to Watts for five guineas, ‘ the copy 
of a farcical Opera of one act, called 
the Merry Cobler, or the second part 
of the Devil to Pay.” 

Thomas Cooke, in April 1726, was 
paid_by Curll five pounds “ for writ- 
ing Mr. Marvell's life, procuring some 
ofhis letters, and publishing his works.” 

John Dew, in Aug. 1776, received 
of W. Davis four guineas for the copy- 
right of a treatise on the game of Bil- 
liards, with a reserved right of copies 
when printed to the value of four gui- 
neas more. This treatise was trans- 
ferred in the same month to the pro- 
prietors of Hoyle’s Games. 

R. Fabian, May 19, 1735, sold to 
Watts, for three guineas, ‘the copy 
of a farce, cal'd Trick for Trick.” It 
was performed at Drury Lane Theatre 
on May 10, after the tragedy of Cato, 
for the benefit of the Author, by their 
Majesty’s command, but not repeated. 

orrest. The following receipt is 
given in the words of the original. 
«Rec'd of Mr. Watts fifteen guineas 
for one moiety of an Opera, call’d Mo- 
mus turn’d Fabulist, or Vulcan’s Wed- 





ding, I say rec’d for the use of Mr. 
Forrest. per Jno. Rich. 

““N.B. I acknowledge to have rec'd 
a note, or writing, woe the hand of 
Mr. Jno. Ozell, whereby he signifyes 
that on his part he is satisfyed for his 
other moiety. Jno. Rich.” 

John Rich was at that time the 
— proprietor of Lincoln’s Inn 
‘ields Theatre, where this opera was 
first performed ‘by his Royal High- 
ness Command,” the 3d Dec. 1729, 
and the receipt of the house was 161/. 
18s. id. The fifth night, again by the 
royal command, produced 931. 8s. ; and 
the eleventh night (18th Dec.) ‘* Mo- 
mus and Flora, for the benefit of Mr. 
Forrest, by his Royal Highness com- 
mand, in money 77/. 16s. 6d. and b 
tickets 50/. 14s.”” As the right of Ozell 
to a moiety, does not appear to have 
extended to the receipts at the theatre, 
it was probably founded on a super- 
vising of the original manuscript. — 
This Opera has been hitherto consi- 
dered as anonymous, and the only au- 
thor mentioned in the Bi hia Dra- 
matica, of the name of Forrest, is 
Theodosius F. who died in Nov. 1784, 
at the supposed “‘ age of about fifty- 
six,” which, if correct, determines he 
could not have written any part of 
Vulcan’s Wedding. 

Thomas Francklin, Oct. 7, 1765, 
sold to T. Lowndes, for fifteen guineas, 
* the copyright of a comedy call’d 
the Foundling, a comedy call’d Taste, 
and a comedy call’d the Author.” 

John Gay, of Whitehall, esq. 6th 
Feb. 1727-8, assigned for ninety gui- 
neas, to Tonson and Watts, “all es 
the sole right and title of in and to the 
copys and copy right of two books, the 
one intituled Fifty Fables, written by 
the said John Gay, the other intituled 
The Beggar’s Opera, as it is now acted 
at the Theatre Royal in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, and written also by the said 
John Gay.” See Gent. Mag. March 
1822, p. 203. 


William Havard received of om. 
Sc 
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3d Mar. 1732-3, the sum of 231. 12s. 
Gd. ‘for the whole and sole right of 
the copy of a tragedy call’d Scander- 
beg.” Acted at Goodman's Fields The- 
atre, Thursday the 15th and Monday 
the 26th of March *. 

Aaron Hill, by letter dated 8 Nov. 
1735, offered Chetwood the acceptance 
of ‘Zara.’ He says “ under the Book- 
seller's want of a law, as things now 
stand, to secure them in the property 
of their copies, it were a kind of poe- 
tical felony, to make you pay for a 
chance of Prat plunder’d without re- 
medy.” On the 12th Nov. Chetwood 
received of Watts fifteen guineas ‘* for 
the whole and sole right of a copy of a 
tragedy call’d Zara, written by , Ronde 
Hill,” esq. and probably a sale for the 
real author. 

The heirs of Aaron Hill, consisting 
of Julius Hill, Urania Johnson, As- 
trea Hill, and Minerva Hill, sold to 
Lowndes, 24th July, 1759, for fifty 
pa the sole right of printing “the 
ollowing works: viz. Letters to and 
from the late Aaron Hill, esq. Zara, 
with the Interlude. Alzira, a tragedy. 
Elfrid, or the Fair Inconstant. Fatal 
Vision, or the Fall of Siam. Hen 
V. or the Conquest of France. Fata 
Extravagance. Athelwold. Hydaspes, 
Roman Revenge. Rinaldo, an opera. 
Hengist and Horsa. Insolvent, or Fi- 
lial Piety. Walking Statue. Snake 
in the Grass. Merlin in Love. Muses 
in Mourning, and Saul with Daraxes.” 
—Aaron Hill also edited a periodical 
paper, called The Prompter, No. I. 
commenced on Tuesday,' Nov. 12, 1734, 
and it was continued on Tuesdays and 
Fridays unto No. 173, ending 2d July, 
1736, when there was “ put a final 
conclusion to the Prompter.” It form- 
ed a foolscap folio of two sides. One 

rfect copy is known, which probably 
Saheasll to the Editor, and is now in 
the possession of Mr. Field of Devon- 
shire-street. 

Ed. Holdsworth sold, 30th May, 
1709, to Curll, for five guineas, “a 
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compleat co of a Latin m, in- 
tituled Menieeta, and fifty copies” for 
his own use, 

Edward Kimber had, May 1766, of 
Lowndes, ten guineas for compiling 
the Peerage of Great Britain. In July 
following, four guineas for additions, 
and in April, 1767, fourteen guineas 
for the Peerage of Scotland. 

John Leigh, 28 Nov. 1719, received 
of Curll, for the copy of a play, “call- 
ed Kensington Garden: or, the Pre- 
tenders,” forty-five guineas.” It was 
acted at Lincoln's Inn Fields Theatre 
on the 26th Nov. and five following 


nights. Ev. Hoop. 
—@— 

Mr. Ursay, March 6. 
HAVE occasionally applied some 
ot. my few leisure hours to the 

study of the History of Cornwall, in 
many respects one of the most inte- 
resting counties in the kingdom. While 
the memory of King Arthur, Merlin, 
Gawain, &c. shall last, Cornwall must 
be dear to all lovers of old romance. 
Its bards and minstrels were far famed ; 
and its inhabitants possessed, in com- 
mon with those of other Celtic coun- 
tries, a strong passion for music; a 
remnant of which may still be traced 
among the lower orders of the Cornish. 
Yet there is one authority that has fre- 
uently been quoted on the subject of 
ornish music, on which I have 
doubts ; especially as it is the only one 
produced in proof of the existence of 
the “ hornpipes of Cornwali;” no 
English writer, I believe, having men- 
tioned such an instrument, as peculiar 
to Cornwall. The passage, to which 
I allude, is the following, from the 
translation of the Roman de la Rose, 
by Chaucer. 
«* Whan hys lotte was to wake a night, 
His instrumentes wolde he dight 
For to blowe and make sowne 
And walken ofte upon the wall— 
Dyscordaunt ever fro armonye, 
And dystoned from melodye, 





* I: appears to have come out in Lent. The next night, after the first performance, 
being Friday, the house was not open; on the Saturday was Mr. Hulet’s benefit ; then fol- 
lowed Passion week, and the repeat was therefore upon Easter Monday.—So little is known 


of Giffard’s Company, I shall venture to give the first advertisement. 
By the Company of Comedians, at the new theatre in Goodman’s Fields, this pre- 


fore. 


** Never acted be- 


sent Thursday, being the 15th day of March, will be represented a new Tragedy, call’d 
Scanderbeg. The principal parts to be perform’d by Mr. Giffard, Mr. Delane, Mr. Hu- 
lett, Mr. W. Giffard, Mr. Rosco, Mr. Bardin, Mr. Huddy, Mr. Winstone, Mrs. Giffard, 
Mrs, Hamilton. The Prologue to be spoken by the Author. Boxes 3s,; Boxes and Bal- 


conies on the Stage, 4s.; Pit, 2s., Gallery, 1s. 





Con- 
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Controve he wolde, and foule fayl 

With horne pipis of Cornewayle.” 
In the original thus, 

*¢ Va et vient souvent quant il scet, 

Qu’ il doit faire par nuyt le guet : 

Il monte le soir aux creneaulx 

Et attrempe ses chalemeaulx, 

Et ses buysines et ses cors, 

Une heure dit chant de discors, 

Et sons nouveau de contretaille, 

Aux chalemeaulz de cornouaille.” 


That part of the poem which con- 
tains these lines, was written by Wil- 
liam of Lorris, who died about the 
year 1260 (v. Warton, i. 368). Now, 
at that early period when the inter- 
course between this island and the 
continent was so much more difficult, 
and less frequent, than at present, it is 
not likely that William of Lorris would 
have been acquainted with any t the 

rovincial peculiarities or customs of 
ingland ; and, even if the hornpipe 
was then in common use in Cornwail, 
yet, it was probably as well known in 
other parts of the kingdom ; as also in 
Wales (then a separate state), where it 
has been found in recent times, under 
the name of the Pib-corn. It has 
been said, that the Cornouaille above 
mentioned, was in Bretagne, and not 
in England, but this will not obviate 
my objection to the version. The 
word cornouaille, might have misled 
Chaucer, from its similarity to Corne- 
waille, as the county is sometimes 
spelt in old writings; but, although 
of similar sound, it is very different in 
meaning. Cornouaille, or in modern 
orthography, cornouiller, signifying the 
corneil or wild-cherry tree, of which 
musical instruments were frequently 
made. The chalemeau, in its simplest 
form, being as the name denotes, a 
reed or hollow pipe (pierced with 
finger holes), would retain its original 
name, when in after times formed of 
wood, on account of its greater dura- 
bility. Chalemeaulx de cornouaille, 
would therefore mean, pipes made of 
the Corneil tree. I suggest this with 
hesitation, but if the subject is worth 
consideration, perhaps some of your 
correspondents will favour me with 
their opinion. 

In a paper by the Rev. Mr. Bowle, 
printed in the Archzologia, vol. 7, 
art. xxv. after mentioning the above 
»assages in illustration of the musical 
instruments mentioned in Le Roman 
de la Rose, he quotes from the latter 
part of the poem (which was composed 
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by John of Meun about 50 years after 
the time of William of Lorris) as fol- 


lows: 


*€ Puis prent sa muse et se travaille 
Aux instrumens de Cornouaille.” 


Chaucer's translation does not ex- 
tend so far as this, or he would doubt- 
less have said “‘ instraments of Corn- 
wall,” instead of ‘* instruments of cor- 
neil wood,” as the poet ae 3! in- 

* | 


tended. 
—_-o— 
Mr. Ursan, 


M* surprise with respect to the 

little notice* that has been 
taken of the antient Ship discovered 
in a branch of the Rother has been 
fully equal to that of your Correspond- 
ent, “f I.C.” and I have only refrain- 
ed from drawing your attention to it 
under the hope that fuller and more 
complete details than I am able to 
give would have appeared in your Mis- 
cellany. 

I must beg to differ from your Cor- 
respondent with respect to the vessel 
having had but one mast. The case 
still remaining stands about two-thirds 
of her length forwards, and hence it 
is more than probable she had a second 
abaft. From the circumstance of her 
being supplied with bulwarks, it does 
not appear that she was intended for 
inland navigation: add to this, the 
cross beams, which are from twelve 
to fourteen inches in width, would 
appear ridiculous in a vessel not des- 
tined for sea service. 

Is it not probable that the plate of 
lead or silver, detached from her lar- 
board quarter, ‘* purloined by some 
selfish and dishonest person,” might 
have varied somewhat from its “‘ fac- 
simile,” and have exhibited, instead 
of the letters i, the numeral M? Is 
it therefore any anachronism to sup- 
pose that her draught of water was 
marked by this and other similar plates 
as at the present period ? 

I shall refrain from any conjectures 
as to her age or history, as your read- 


May 15. 





* In Nov. 1822, Wm. M‘Pherson Rice; 
esq. F.S.A. communicated to the Society 
of Antiquaries a curious Paper on this An- 
tient Vessel, which we understand will be 
published in the next Volume of the * Ar- 
cheologia.” It seems probable that the ship 
was deposited in the Rother by a violent 
storm, which ravaged that part of the coast 
in 1287. Ebpir. 


ers 
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ers may obtain a full and particular ac- 
count at the place of exhibition, and 
before I conclude, request their atten- 
tion to this relic, in order that it may 
not be “ broken up * and consigned to 
the flames” as your Correspondent an- 
ticipates. A. Briton. 


—@— 


To the Churchwardens and Overseers 
of the Poor, in and near London, 


T has occurred to me that the laws 
and regulations of the numerous 
Public Institutions, with which this 
vast Metropolis abounds, for the re- 
lief of the sick and maimed poor, are 
very defective on the most important 
point for which these institutions were 
originally founded; namely, that ex- 
ceptin cases of accident, no person can 
be admitted a patient to the hospitals 
or dispensaries without a letter of re- 
commendation from a governor or sub- 
scriber. 

From the great difficulty daily expe- 
rienced by the poor in procuring such 
letters for any particular institution, 
and from which the sick individual is 
desirous of receiving the relief of which 
he stands in need; it has occurred to 
me that this grand defect in all our 
Hospitals and Dispensaries may very 
easily be remedied without any ex- 
pense to the poor—a mere trifle, and 
that only in the first instance, to the 
parishes, and to the charities them- 
selves no additional expense whatever 
will be incurred. On the contrary, I 
hope to be able to shew that the plan 
1 am about to submit for your consi- 
deration will ensure the means of im- 
mediate relief, will tend in some de- 
gree to lessen the poor’s rates of the 
numerous parishes in London, and will 
eventually increase the funds of these 
charities by an addition to the list of 
benefactors and subscribers, supposing 
such to be necessary. If then these 
three great objects can in any way be 
effected, surely much good will have 
been done, and I do conceive, that in- 
dividual charity is already exerted to 
a sufficient extent, if general effect 
could be given to such efforts, by mak- 
ing the poor better acquainted with 
their legitimate resources. 

As surgeon to the most extensive cha- 





* Our Correspondent is unfortunately too 
late in drawing attention to this subject ; as, 
on enquiry, we find the Vessel was broken 
up a few weeks since. Epit. 
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rity of the kind in London—the West- 
minster General Dispensary, I have 
but too frequent opportunities of learn- 
ing from the patients the great diffi- 
culty they experience in obtaining let- 
ters for that and other charities, in 
consequence of their ignorance of the 
names and residences of the governors 
—that such enquiry is attended with 
great fatigue, loss of time, and neglect 
of the sick, and in some instances the 
writer has even known death to have 
ensured before such recommendatory 
letter could be procured: whereas, on 
the other hand, if the disorder have 
proved infectious, early remedies, or 
removal to an hospital, might have ar- 
rested the progress of such disease, and 
possibly been the means of restoring a 
parent to the maintainance of his fa- 
mily, which in the event of a protract- 
ed sickness or of his death, must of 
necessity depend upon the parish. 

The plan I have to submit is shortly 
this. That in the vestry-room of ev 
parish church throughout the Metro- 
polis, or in such other place as may be 
deemed more proper, a copy of the go- 
vernors and subscribers names to each 
and every public institution should be 
lodged ; that the lists be street lists, 
corrected yearly, with the view that 
the enquirer may fix upon a few names 
in the immediate vicinity of his own 
abade ; that the clerk of the parish, or 
some fit and responsible person be re- 
quired to aie certain number of 
hours every day, sunday excepted, for 
the purpose of giving to the poor the 
information desired, and that intima- 
tion of such a regulation and attend- 
ance at the vestry be stuck upon the 
church doors for such time as may be 
deemed necessary, until this arrange- 
ment be generally known. 

It may be urged, and with some ap- 
pearance of truth and justice, on a 
prima facie view of the case, that the 
hospitals and dispensaries are the fit- 
test places for the poor to apply for the 
information required ; but the thorou 
knowledge I possess of the manner in 
which these institutionsare constituted, 
enables me to state most decidedly, that 
such is not the fact. The superior and 
inferior officers are, as they ought to 
be, too much engaged in the duties of 
their respective offices, for which these 
charities were originally founded, to 
have their attention diverted to other 
objects or concerns ; and these officers, 
from the highest to the lowest, be- 

come, 
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come, from attachment, but too sensi- 
ble of the superiority of their own insti- 
tution over that of every other of a si- 
milar description, that if a poor per- 
son were to enquire for the names and 
address of the governors of any other 
charity, it is not a in such case, 
that the inquirer would be well and 
kindly received. But independent of 
these arguments, there are others 
against the admissibility of such a 
measure, still more cogent, which pru- 
dence on the present occasion bids me 
refrain from adverting to. 

It has been already stated that the 
above regulations, if adopted, would 
much more effectually answer the ends 
for which these Institutions were ori- 
ginally founded, namely, the insuring 
prompt medical and chirurgical aid to 
the poor, and that they would tend 
very materially to lessen the poors- 
rates—as, also, increase the funds of 
the charities themselves. The first is 
answered by the greater facility this 
plan offers to the poor in ascertaining 
the names and residence of the gover- 
nors or subscribers. The second, by 

rocuring more early assistance to the 
ather of a family, for instance; for in 
that case the disease with which he 
may be attacked will be the sooner 
subdued, and will also enable him the 
sooner to provide for that family, which 
during his illness is, in most cases, of 
necessity maintained by the parish. 
Numberless are the instances of this 
nature which have fallen under m 
own observation, and on this point 
have farther to refer you to the con- 
current opinion of the profession, par- 
ticularly those members of it who are 
attached to such charities. 

Surely, then, if self-interest do not 
call out loudly against such difficulties 
and restrictions for the admission of 
patients to relief from the numerous 
charities in London, humanity will; 
and 1 am confident of the fact, that 
an appeal like the present need only 
be mentioned to Englishmen to insure 
the establishment of some plan, like 
the one described, having for its ob- 
ject, as that has, the amelioration of 
the condition of the poor in sickness. 

The plan I have ventured to suggest 
is that which appears to me the best 
calculated to remedy the evil, for it is 
simple, is easy of execution, and will 
eventually be attended with no ex- 
pense, and very little trouble. The 
detail of the plan, and arrangements, 


I shall leave to the vestries of the dif- 
ferent parishes, with this intimation, 
that should any difficulty be started by 
individuals, I shall be most happy to 
offer to them the result of my experi- 
ence and reflection on the subject, 
either verbally, or in writing, as may 

most convenient to the partics 
seeking it. 

Thirdly and lastly, to increase the 
funds of the charities. We have only 
to mention the fact, that as matters 
now stand, many subscribing mem- 
bers who reside at a distance from the 
Institution to which they contribute, 
are yearly withdrawing their names 
and support from them, because they 
are not aware of the extensive benefits 
they are conferring, owing to their not 
being applied to for letters of recom- 
mendation, application being princi- 
pally confined to such subscribing 
members as reside nearest to the in- 
stitution. Whereas, if the plan sug- 
gested be adopted, there is not any 
part of London, or of the suburbs, 
where subscribers do reside, that will 
not be visited by the neighbourin 
poor, for the purpose above adve 
to, and thus the subscribers will be- 
come the more sensible of the charit- 
able purposes for which they have 
= away their money. ides, 
rom local circumstances, the sub- 
scribers will necessarily be better ac- 
quainted with the characters of the 
applicants, and which latter circum- 
stance will likewise afford to them, or 
to their wives, the opportunity of oc- 
casionally contributing to the domestic 
comforts of the poor labouring under 
sickness and disease. 

The publicity thus given to charit- 
able institutions would, by demonstrat- 
ing their usefulness to the subscribers, 
induce many to add to their donations ; 
and others to become subscribers who 
were before doubtful of the extensive 
benefit they thereby rendered society, 
and, in addition to which, it coms 
lessen that degradation of spirit which 
is attributed to receiving parochial re- 
lief; for, it must be apparent to most 
men, that when the mind has once 
determined to receive such parochial 
relief, it is no easy matter to induce 
such individual to return to habits of 
labour and industry ; but you, Gentle- 
men, to whom this letter is addressed, 
are better acquainted with this part of 
my communication than I can have 
any pretensions to. 

The 
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The case of the industrious sick me- 
chanic and labourer is one that ought 
to awaken the feelings of all men, and 
I am quite sure that I have now only 
to request a patient and attentive pe- 
rusal of this letter, and of the plan 
suggested, to the Gentlemen to chee 
it is addressed, to insure its adoption, or 
the adoption of some other to answer 
the end in view, 


A. Coptanp Hutcuinson. 


—@— 
West Square, May 17. 


Mr. Ursan, 


AS you have occasionally honored 
my Latin versification with a 
lace in your valuable Miscellany, per- 

oa you may likewise grant admission 

to the following French lines, which I 

penned for the sole pur of giving 

to a foreign Correspondent an idea of 
our English ballad-metre.—They are 

a paraphrase of two stanzas in Bishop 

Percy's ** Hermit of Warkworth.” 

Yours, &c. Joun Carey. 

*¢ Dark was the night, and wild the storm, 

And loud the torrent’s roar ; 


And loud the sea was heard to dash 
Against the distant shore. 


French Parayhrase of the “ Hermit of Warkworth.” 


Pendant ce fracas effroyable— 

En son obscur réduit, 
L’Ermite, seul, inébranlable, 

D’un doux repos jouit. 
Tandis qu’, en son ésprit serein, 

Le pieux Solitaire 
Re des faibles humains 

sort plein de misére, 
Soudain, la voix d’une affligée 

Vient alarmer ses sens, 
Qui plaint sa triste destinée 

En lugubres accens. 

Allow me, Mr. Urban, to add (from 
Burmann's ‘ Anthologia,” 2, 306) a 
pretty little epigram, with my imita- 
tion. 

A Dove's Nest in a Helmet. 

Militis in galeA nidum fectre columbe.— 
Apparet, Marti quam sit amica Venus. 
Imitation. 

Lo! in the warrior’s helm the nestling dove ! 
To Mars so partial is the Queen of love ! 


—~g@_ 
Mr. Urnan, Nottingham, May 1. 
, or practical economy of Steam 
power is already so fally proved 
by its universal adoption in our min- 
ing districts, in our manufactories, and 
on board our packets, as to afford de- 


monstrative evidence of the numerous, 
but yet unforeseen advantages which 
might daily be derived from its ge- 
neral application to our inland con- 
veyance *. 

y the establishment of a General 
Tron Railway in a direct line, the dis- 
tance between the capital and the ma- 
nufacturing towns and principal cities 
might be reduced one quarter, and in 
many cases one-third, instead of the 
ridiculously winding course the stage 
and mail coaches now daily run. 

The permanent prosperity which 


«« Musing on man’s weak, hapless state, 
The lonely Hermit lay ; 

When, lo! he heard a female voice 
Lament in sore dismay.” 


La sombre nuit, d’un voile épais, 
La nature a couvert ; 


Fait mugir les foréts ; 
La mer, grondant en sons affreux, 
Bat, au loin, les rochers. 


* << Although it is only of late years that steam has been extensively applied to the pro- 
pelling of vessels on water, yet a knowledge of its capabilities for this purpose is of old 
date. As far back as the 21st of Dec. 1786, Mr. Jonathan Hulls took out a patent for 
* A new invented Machine for carrying Vessels or Ships out of or into any Harbour, Port, 
or River, against Wind or Tide, or in a Calm,’ and in the following year he published a 
pamphlet at London, which is now extremely rare, detailing at length the nature of his 
invention. In the introduction to his pamphlet Mr. H. prophetically remarks, ‘ there is 
one great hardship lies too commonly upon those who propose to advance some new though 
useful scheme for the public benefit ; the world abounding more in rash censure than in a 
candid and unprejudiced estimation of things ; if a person does not answer their expectation 
in every point, instead of friendly treatment for good intentions, he too often meets with 
ridicule and contempt.’ We are willing to think that there is less of this ungenerous feel- 
ing to be met with now-a-days than formerly; and yet even at the present time how many 
are the projects of genius for the benefit of mankind, which lie thrown aside and contemned ? 
How can we be certain that our children’s children may not have as much cause to wonder 
at the stupidity of their grandsires in not adopting some palpable improvements revealed to 
them, as we have to ous at the stupidity of ours in leaving untried so fair an invention as 
the steam-boat >—Mechanic’s Magazine, No. VII. Oct. 11, 1823, 
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would arise to commerce from this ra- 

id communication would soon be 
Felt in every corner of the United King- 
dom. The mails from London to Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and Leeds, might 
be conveyed within the space of twelve 
hours, and those to Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh within twenty-four. The ordi- 
nary stage-coaches, caravans, and ve- 
hicles, for the conveyance of every de- 
scription of merchandise, might also 
be transported on the same improved 
principle. 

The farmer would also greatly par- 
ticipate in this national improvement ; 
the land now required to feed his 
horses might be cultivated for other 
purposes far more profitable: the va- 
rious products of the farm, as well as 
live-stock of every kind, might be con- 
veyed to any market, and manures 
brought back, without employing a 
single horse, in one-half the time and 
at one-half the expense now incurred. 

The introduction of fresh fish 
throughout the interior of the king- 
dom would open a source of trade to 
numerous individuals, and very essen-. 
tially contribute to the improvement 
of our fisheries, as well as to the es- 
tablishment of new ones. This branch 
of commerce requires most particular 
attention on account of its forming a 
valuable nursery for seamen. 

The inhabitants of London might 
be epperty supplied with coal on 
comparatively reasonable terms (were 
their markets thrown open to the free 
competition of trade), instead of la- 
bouring under the most abominable 
extortion as they now do: the many 
disadvantages attending the coal-trade 
in London are sufficiently apparent in 
the expense of vessels, seamen’s wages, 
protracted voyages, insurance, tonnage 
dues, light dues, &c. &c. and it should 
also be remembered that vessels in this 
trade generally, I believe, return from 
London in ballast ; whereas coal-wag- 
gons coming to London on rail-ways 
might obtain lading on return to all 
the populous districts through which 
they might pass. One gang of coal- 
waggons, carrying the full freight of 
a vessel, might be forwarded from 
Newcastle to London in three days 
by the simple expense of one steam- 
engine: but the manifold benefits 
which this measure would throw open 
to the general commerce of London, 
and throughout the interior of the 
country, can only be justly appreci- 


ated when they become known and 
understood. It remains only to know 
the exact amount of capital required 
in order to shew the feasibility of this 
scheme; and on this head, if we reckon 
each single rail-way at two thousand 
pounds per mile, and allow two rail- 
ways for vehicles going down, and two 
rail-ways for those returning, the 
whole sam per mile would be eight 
thousand pounds; in order, however, 
to guard against contingent expenses, 
let the sum be stated at twelve thou- 
sand pounds per mile, and this, I 
think, the most experienced engineers 
and surveyors will allow to the 
very extent. The distance between 
London and Newcastle, in a direct 
line, will be about 200 miles, which 
at 12,000/. per mile, cost of the rail- 
way, will amount to two millions four 
hundred thousand pounds. 

Taking, for a calculation, the num- 
ber of chaldrons of coal consumed an- 
nually in London to be two millions, 
and reckoning the toll per rail-way at 
five shillings only per chaldron, for the 
whole distance from Newcastle to 
London, this branch of commerce 
alone would yield a revenue of five 
hundred thousand pounds to the pro- 
prietors of the rail-way, without tak- 
ing into account the numerous daily 
vehicles of every description for the 
conveyance of persons, and of mer- 
chandise of every kind. 

The superior facilities and advan- 
tages which rail-ways would afford, 
when compared to ordinary turn- 
pike roads (with all their recent sci- 
entific improvements,) are so apparent 
that it may truly he said of the pre- 
sent generation, ‘* Eyes have they but 
they see not; they have ears, but they 
hear not!” There are not Jess than 
ten thousand steam-engines employed 
daily in this country, but not one is 
yet applied to our inland conveyance; 
the many attempts made to improve 
still further our steam-engine, instead 
of a due application of its present 
commanding power to the purpose 
now recommended, must, one would 
hope, in time, disturb the lethargic 
slumbers of the public, who are hourly 
smarting under the most oppressive tax 
upon the conveyance of persons and 
merchandise. 

As a permanently oe aye source 
of revenue to our capitalists, this plan 
would have no parallel; the diurnal 
returns, at the most moderate toll 

upon 
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upon each vehicle, would annually 

roduce many millions; indeed, no 
Fimits can be assigned to the increase 
of wealth which this change in our 
inland conveyance might produce ; 
there is no branch of agriculture, no 
branch of commerce, or of arts, but 
would partake of its endless prosperity. 
In support of this statement, it is 
merely necessary to remark here, that 
one steam-engine, on an improved rail- 
way, would draw from London to 
Edinburgh three stage-coaches, (each 
carrying twice the luggage and num- 
ber of passengers of ordinary coaches) 
in thirty hours, which now require 
three hundred horses, and at least 
fifty hours time for the performance 
of the journey. 

For further information, I beg to 
refer to my fourth edition of  Ob- 
servations on a General Iron Rail- 
way,” containing plates and maps il- 
lustrative of the plan. 

If a public meeting were convened 
by the wealthy merchants and capita- 
lists of the Metropolis, in order to can- 
vass the relative properties of the 
scheme, the example would soon be 
followed in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts and principal cities, and the 
many millions, now annually squan- 
dered away in purchasing and feeding 
unnecessary horses, might be divided 
by the holders of shares in a General 
Iron Rail-way Company, and the nu- 
merous Branch Companies which 
would be established throughout the 
United Kingdom. 


Yours, &c. Tuomas Gray. 


On the Variation of the Dispersive 
Power of the Atmosphere in dif- 
ferent places of the Earth, and at 
different periods of Time. 

Mr. Urzan, May 17. 

i ee extraordinary though falla- 


cious notion of a Southern mo- 


tion in the Stars, lately agitated in the 
Royal Society, suggested to me the 
idea of submitting the following hints; 
since the apparent Southern motion 
evidently originated in overlooking the 
refractional correction necessary for 
Greenwich. m4 attention having been 
Ss 


directed towards Atmospheric Pheno- 

mena for many years past, the subject 

of Refraction naturally presented itself 

as one which, from its close and im- 
Gaunt. Maa. May, 1824. 
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mediate relation to Astronomy, could 
not fail to engage particular attention, 
and to become a principal object of 
enquiry. Always impressed with an 
idea of its importance, I have not 
neglected to use such means as my 
varying local situations at different 
times have afforded, to ascertain the 
varieties in the refractive powers of 
the atmosphere, since there is nothin 
more manifest than that this branc 
of celestial philosophy has been too 
much neglected, and that some ano- 
malous results have been put forth in 
the world in consequence of the par- 
tial and otherwise erroneous applica- 
tion of tables of refraction to the ap- 
parent places of stars, in order to de- 
termine their real positions. 

When I speak however of this er- 
roneous and partial application of 
the aforesaid table, it seems neces- 
sary to be more explicit in order to 
develope any meaning to the metero- 
logical reader. The general Tables of 
Refraction which I have seen, appear 
to me to be founded on an erroneous 
principle, and to presuppose the quan- 
tities which it is necessary to subtract 
to be the same all over the globe; 
whereas the refractive power of the 
atmosphere is so excecdingly different 
at diflerent places, that very accurate 
tables of mean refraction ought to be 
constructed for every individual Ob- 
servatory which may be at any con- 
siderable distance from the others. If 
this had been already done, 1 suspect 
a much greater difference would have 
been found than is commonly ima- 
gined between the tables made out for 
different observatories, 

Another consideration is the differ- 
ence in the refractive properties of 
the atmosphere at different times, even 
in the same place. The various co- 
lours produced at different times, when 
the reflected light of the sun and clouds 
is refracted in its passage to the earth, 
shews the great importance of this ob- 
servation ; for the same temporary pe- 
culiarities of the atmosphere would 
affect the apparent place of the stars at 
night. 

The above observation leads to ano- 
ther equally important :—TZhe compo- 
sition of the light of certain stars is es- 
sentially different from that of others, 
and this will cause a difference in their 
apparent place, and render necessary 

the 
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the ~~ of a different correc- 
tion. Thus Arcturus, ALDEBARAN, 
and the red stars, are less refrangible 
than Sixtus, Procyon, Lyra, Ca- 
PELLA, and the white stars in general. 
The above circumstances duly con- 
sidered will explain the great digee- 
portion in the results of different ob- 
servations on particular stars, and 
shews the necessity of some further 
corrections to be adopted in general. 
Yours, &c. T.F 


—<Q 
Mr. Ursan, May 10. 
AS Clionas has answered my letter 

regarding his ingenious and new 
notions of the death of Richard the 
Second, rather as if sore at the observa- 
tions made by me, permit me to make 
a few remarks upon his letter; and 
first, to notice the candid and fair way 
in which he quotes my remarks, “ that 
the bad title of Henry the Fourth kept 
his reign, and that of his’ successors 
ungquiet, till the Crown fell to the 
House of York.” Now “ Clionas,” in 
his usual ingenious way, builds upon 
this plain passage the following stric- 
tures, and exact quotations; no doubt 
meaning, in limine, to throw his op- 
ponent en mauvaise odeur; (he says) 
** T purposely pass over the important 
information he affords us, that the 
Crown fell from the House of Lancas- 
ter to the House of York, presuming 
that it is not particularly new to your 
readers.” With one who uses his iro- 
nical weapons with so much force, 
and truth, and admirable dexterity, it 
may, indeed, seem folly to engage; but 
stubborn facts may prove rather too 
hard for even ‘‘Clionas.” ‘To proceed ; 
«* Clionas” seems to think that the only 
way a prisoner has of being cautious 
against poison, is to refuse all food ; 
forgetting that a prisoner may shew his 
caution b the selection of his food, 
and even 4 the putting the matter to 
the test, off having it previously tasted 
by the jailor, whose refusal would at 
once shew the nature of his office; for 
Richard Leing in the way of plotting 
and forming » he (as ** Clionas” quotes 
Henry’s words), shews he was not so 
far withheld from notice as to be un- 
able to give any publicity to what was 
attempted against him. 

Pomfret is about 160 miles from 
London, and therefore (even in those 
days, when mail coaches were un- 
known) ten or fourteen days cannot 
(merely to suit ‘* Clionas”) be taken 


for the fair return of a Royal Post or 
Courier ; we have ample proof of very 
great celerity in many journeys about 
the time in question ; and indeed there 
can be no reason for assigning an 
ame difference to equestrian dispate 
rom what we now enjoy. Robert 
Bruce made his escape from London 
to Airshire in four days ; and Charles 
the Sixth, and his brother the Duke of 
Orleans, travelled from Montpellier to 
Paris, by cross roads, equally fast; we 
may therefore give four days in place 
of fourteen, as an ample allowance for 
the 320 miles in question. 

What “* Clionas” means by the exa- 
mination of Richard’s skull, is more 
than we can guess at. When his body 
was exhibited in Cheapside, it was 
guarded with reyal pomp, and his head 
reclined upon a black velvet cushion ; 
so of course the state of his skull 
could not be publicly examined. If 
** Clionas” alluded to any after-exami- 
nation, and calls that convincing evi- 
dence, “surely he forgets that a pleas 
may fall upon many mortal parts of a 
man’s body besides his skull ; but we 
know of no fact regarding the exami- 
nation to which “ Clionas” may al- 
lude. As to the state of Richard’s 
health, it can, in the absence of the 
medical bulletins of the day, only be 
inferred from contingent circumstances. 
Now the pages, which (though less 
full of ingenious and new surmises 
than those of ** Clionas”’) are held as 
of the best authenticity of modern 
English historians, state such a vi- 
gorous resistance by Richard to Exton 
and his men, some of whom were 
slain, as no man could make, unless a 
strong and healthy man. We may 
likewise quote the long journey in bad 
weather, which he made on horseback 
to Pomfret; and as to the mode in 
which his deposition affected him, the 
whole account of his conduct to Henry, 
when first seized by that prince, shews 
a great _— of apathy. As to the 
quotation from Froissart, it is substan- 
tially correct, as I gave it; though 
perhaps (as it was from memory) 
* Clionas” may have ingenious grounds 
to cavil on some difference of expres- 
sions but what man will join “ Cli- 
onas” in putting any value upon Henry’s 
expression of his intention ‘‘ not to 
put Richard to death, unless he ploited 
against him, and then feeding his fal- 
con, and forgetting all in feeding him.” 
How could any man know what Henry 
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forgot or not? but “ Clionas” thinks 
it not candid, not to state every thing 
Froissart stated on this subject; if so, 
a long treatise, and not a letter fit for a 
Magazine, must have been the vehicle. 
= Clionas” proceeds (after a laudable 
doubt about the meaning of my asser- 
tion) to investigate the disputes or as- 
sertions of the historians whe wrote up 
to 1461; that is, for 62 years after 
Richard’s death; and here he is very 
unfortunate, for Fabian (who wrote 
soon after 1461) states the fact as a 
murder by Exton; while Walsingham, 
who was historiographer to Henry VI. 
so far saves Henry the Fourth, by as- 
signing the death to grief; no doubt 
from partiality to his master’s grand- 
father. Harding states the death as 
violent ; and the majority of the French 
writers (as “ Clionas” himself says) 
ascribe the death to murder. Now 
these last will (as being of no party, 
and at some distance from the theatre 
of action) be probably held as the best 
evidence; for the partiality which 
** Clionas” surmises, is a mere chi- 
mera. Henry the Fourth was a great 
favourite in Paris, and lived long at 
the Croix de Tivoir there, a pensioner 
of the French Court; and the contem- 

rary writers had no cause to blacken 
Fenty, in order to please a Court 
which cared very little about what 
they wrote on the subject. In fact, 
Henry the Fourth was a prince ex- 
tremely admired, and popular before 
his usurpation; and a sovereign 
(as was Richard the Third) after bein 
an usurper; and Richard the Secon 
was so dispised for his misgovernment, 
and detested for his cruelty, and the 
murder of his own uncle the Duke of 
Glocester, that the mere deposition 
would never have blackened Henry’s 
good fame; but the murder has sent 
him down ina — different point of 
view. To conclude, we beg to say 
that what we meant when we have 
stated things as “‘ known facts,” &c. 
is, facts which the best historians are 
agreed upon in our own fimes, after 
comparing the historians of the period 
in question: nor do we wish to pass 
over the account given by Shakspeare 
(who is a very correct English histo- 
rian), and who, with less ingenuity, is, 
we think, considerably more a matter- 
of-fact man (though a poet) than 
** Clionas” seems to be. 

Au reste, as the French say, “‘ Clio- 
nas” seems just as partial to his hobby 
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never saw, as he guesses rightly, as we 
are to honest Froissart; who after all 
was or a courtier to forget that 
kings long hands, and of course 
was careful to keep as clear of the 
effects of their ill-will as possible ; 
which policy makes him often what is 
termed a trimmer; and his ideas of 
morality very equivocal and contra- 
dictory in every thing in which such 
weighty persona as Henry the 
Fourth, Gaston of Foix, &c. &c. &c. 
are concerned as agents. Being tired 
of so much discussion, de minimis, we 
hope that “ Clionas” will, with us, 
see the propriety of our grounding our 
arms, till some more important duty 
calls upon us to take the field, of which, 
indeed, he has given a kind of promise ; 
probably presuming that his letter was 
unanswerable, and that he had given 


us the coup de grace. 
Yours, &c. H. R. D. 
May 1. 


Mr. Ursan, 
a= a recent sale by auction, I pur- 
chased a splendid copy in royal 
varto, entitled, ‘ Metamorphoses 
*Ovide, en rondeaux, imprimez et en- 
richis de figures par ordre de sa Ma- 
jesté, et dediez & Monseigneur Le 
Dauphin. A Paris, de l’imprimerie 
royale, par les soins de Sebastien Mabre 
Cramoisy, imprimeur de sa Majesté, et 
directeur de son imprimerie royale, 
1676.” This magnificent and costly 
edition is introduced to the lite 
world with all the advantages of mncam | 
embellishment, together with a formal 
letter to Benserade himself, dated 1 
Nov. 1674, from Charles Le Brun, 
first painter to the King of France, in 
the Augustan administrations of Riche- 
lieu and Mazarin. For writing and 
pas these pretty trifles, the poet 
came with equal injustice the idol 
of court applause, and the but of invi- 
dious satire. Not aware that the very 
pointed jeu d’esprit which I find writ- 
ten at the 464th page in an old cha- 
racter, has ever been published, I take 
the liberty of transmitting it to you 
for the amusement of my fellow- 
readers of the Gentleman's Magazine. 


A v’mimitaBite Benserabe. 


A La Fontaine ot s’en Boileau, 
Le grand Corneille et le sacré troupeau 
De ces auteurs que l’on ne trouve guerre 
Un bon rimeur doit boire a pleine equiere : 
S’il veut donner un bon tout au Rondeau. 
Quoique 
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Quoique j’en boive aussi peu’qu’un moineau, 
Cher Benserade, il faut te satisfaire, 
T’en écrire un, si c'est porter de l’eau 

A La Fontaine. 
De tes Rondeanx un livre tout nouveau 
A bien des gens n’a pas eu I’art de plaire : 
Mais quant & moi j’en trouve tout fort beau, 
Papier, dorure, images, caractire, 
Hormis les vers qu’il failloit laisser faire 

A La Fontaine. 

That frivolous nation in which the 

author of these lines flourished, can 
best appreciate their value. By us 
they may be tasted rather than approv- 
ed; in ht, like the light wines of 
France, they would lose their zest by 
transfusion into a foreign vehicle, for 
all their spirit would evaporate in the 
process. B.* 


West Ino1a Savery. 

Mr. Ursan, May 15. 
OUR readers must not take alarm 
at the title of this article, as [ 
shall trouble them with few observa- 
tions upon Mr. Frsuea’s copious re- 
ply to my letter at p. 224. I leave to 
them the decision of the question with 
perfect confidence. However feebly I 
may have advocated the cause of the 
West Indians, it possesses an inherent 
strength and justice, which the answer 
of 7 opponent has ce not im- 
paired, and I now willingly resign 
your pages to the far more interesting 

topics of Cromlechs and Cathedrals. 

Mr. Fisuer is an advocate for free 
labour in the Colonies ;—has he ever 
tried the experiment, and has it suc- 
ceeded? It has been tried, and it has 
failed most lamentably. One fact is 
worth a bushel of theories; and the 
following letter, on the subject of Mr. 
Joshua Steele’s system of Copyhold 
Labour in Barbadoes, is given, as com- 
ing fror an eye-witness. Mr. Steele's 
system has been highly eulogized by 
Mr. Clarkson, the Edinburgh Review- 
ers, and Mr. Cropper, but not one of 
them has seen what Mr. Sealy thus 
describes from personal knowledge. 

Bristol, Feb. 26, 1824. 

*¢ [ have lately met with a most ingenious 
statement by Mr. T. Clarkson, which is ad- 
mirably calculated to impose on all those 
who are ignorant of the true state of the 
case. I.allade to Mr. Joshua Steele’s Co- 
pyhold System in Barbadoes. 

«It so happened that I resided on the 
nearest adjoining estate to Mr. Steele’s, 
and superintended the management of it 
myself for many years. I had therefore a 
far better opportunity of forming an opi- 





nion than Mr. Clarkson can have. He has 
read Mr. Steele’s account—lI witnessed the 
operation and effects of his plans. The re- 
sults have since spoken for themselves, and 
the following statement may be relied on. 
Any one judging from Mr. Clarkson’s pub- 
lication, would conclude that the resident 
proprietors, attorneys to absentees, and ma- 
nagers in the Island of Barbadoes, must be 
the most blind, ignorant, and perverse peo- 
ple in the universe, seeing that they would 
not adopt Mr. Steele’s plans, and that even 
that most powerful of all human excite- 
ments, self-interest, failed to operate upon 
them. But if, instead of relying upon Mr. 
Clarkson’s account of that system, we were 
to suppose the very reverse, we should be 
more likely to arrive at the truth. Mr. 
—— _ us, ‘that it was attended with 
considerable advantage (iu a i int 
of view) to Mr. Steele, and most pe hare 
to the negroes.’ 1am ready to make great 
allowance for Mr. Clarkson. He has evi- 
dently been misled by Mr. Steele’s plausi- 
bility. That gentleman, like many of our 
philosophers and enthusiasts of the present 
day, was visionary and theoretical. He 
made a great figure in his study with pen, 
ink, and paper, whilst more than one-third 
of his land was actually overrun with bushes, 
and his cane-fields and provision-grounds 
always grassy and in bad order. He pos- 
sessed one of the largest and most season- 
able plantations, in a delightful part of the 
island. With all these advantages, his es- 
tate was never in as good order as those in 
the same neighbourhood, and the crops were 
neither adequate to the size and resources 
of the estate, nor in proportion to those of 
other estates in the same part of the island. 
The copyhold system was noxious to the 
slaves, because the power was placed in the 
hands of a few ignorant and unfeeling ne- 
groes, slaves like themselves, frequently 
governed by motives of private pique and 
secret malice. This could not fail to pro- 
duce jealousies and heart-burnings amon 
them. ‘They were paid for the work which 
they actually performed, not in the currency 
of the island, but in copper-pence, which 
would not pass out of the tion, so that 
they were obliged to lay them all out in the 
estate. To avoid this lation, they would 
rchase articles fom the plantation store- 
eeper, and sell them again to the neigh- 
bouring negroes, at a loss, in order to ob- 
tain the money of the island. Finally, after 
an experiment of 30 years under Mr. Steele 
and his executor Mr. F. Bell, Mr. Steele’s 
debts remained unpaid, and the plantation 
was sold by a Decree of the Court of Chan- 
cery. After the debts and costs of suit were 
paid, very little remained out of 45,0001. to 
go to the residuary legatees. 

**Tt was very well known that the ne- 
groes rejoiced when the change took place, 
and thanked their God that they were re- 

lieved 
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lieved from the copyhold system. Such 
was the final result and success that attend- 
ed this system which has been so mnch eu- 
logized by Mr. Clarkson.” 

** My residence adjoined Mr. Steele’s es- 
tate; and as the copyholders did not grow 
enough food for their own consumption, I 
for many years undertook to t a large 
field of Mr. Steele’s land in Guinea Corn, 
a moiety of which, when reaped annually, 
was allowed to me as an equivalent for the 
labour of planting, reaping, &c. I had 
therefore an opportunity of witnessing the 
management under the copyhold system. 
After the estate was sold, and the system 
changed, I had equally an opportunity of 
observing the management; and certainly 
the manifest improvement was strong evi- 
dence in favour of the change. Fields which 
had been covered with bushes for a series 
of years, were brought into cultivation, and 
the number of pounds of sugar was in some 
years more than doubled under the new ma- 
nagement, The provision crops also were 
abundant ; consequently, the negroes and 
stock were amply provided for. 

<< Tf Mr. Clarkson, or any other person, 
should doubt the correctness of what I have 


I must beg however to observe here, 
that I do not consider this bird as pro- 
perly an hirundo; but since the subdi- 
visions of that genus made by some na- 
turalists have not been generally adopt- 
ed, it is better to continue to register 
the bird under its old name. This 
bird is remarkable for the kind of nests 
it makes: they are composed of mate- 
rials of a gelatinous kind, which the 
bird collects in maritime situations, 
and which the Chinese consider a 
great delicacy when boiled. The Sea- 
gualm, the Mollusca, and the Agal, 


Hirundo Esculenta of China. 
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advanced, they may apply to the records in 
the Secretary's and Master’s in Chanecery’s 
Offices in Barbadoes, where what I have 
asserted will be fully confirmed. 

“Tam, &e. &e. Henry Seay.” 


Mr. Fisuer talks of the law recog- 
nizing, but not sanctioning or approv- 
ing of slavery. If he will take the 
trouble of looking through the Statute 
Book from the reign of Charles II. he 
will find that he is grievously mistaken, 
and should he not wish to undergo this 
labour, he will find in Mr. Barham’s 
Pamphlet, at p. 26, &c. a few facts 
which may indyce him to alter his 


opinion. 
—o— 
Mr. Ursan, May 5. 
N your Volume for last year you 
did me the favour to insert en- 

gravings of the four British Hirun- 
dines. I herewith send for your inser- 
tion one of the celebrated esculent’ 
Swallow of China, the Hirundo Escu- 
lenta of Linnzus and his followers. 


_ et 
——— —_———— 


a glutinous sea plant, are the sub- 
stances chiefly employed by this bird 


to com its nest. The natural his- 
tory of this species has never been 
fully developed, nor is it much known, 
but the circumstance of its nest being 
so great a luxury renders the few par- 
ticulars we have been able to collect 
of some general interest. 


Mr. Ursay, Retford, May 7. 
[* is highly probable that it was in 
the power of Mr. J. Lawrence of 
Somers’s Town to have produced _ 
well- 
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well-authenticated evidence of the ripe- 
ness of intellect of the Cow-boy, men- 
tioned by him in the detail of Mi- 
nor Correspondence, at page 194, for 
March last, but the instance he has 
given totally fails. 

As conjectured by your Correspond- 
ent, Mr. G. Yatss, probability would 
not favour the supposition, that the 
Stratford inscription should have meé¢ 
the eye of so humble an individual in 
so remote a place—yet the original was 
accessible to every one that could read ; 
being given in a work of great cele- 
brity in its day, printed nearly two cen- 
turies ago; and it will also satisfy Mr. 
Yates’s enquiring mind, that the 
verses painted on the walls of Trinity 
Ctagel Gdlesevened in 1804) were only 
transcripts of some lines engraven on 
brass in Edmonton Church, which 
Weever in his work, entitled * An- 
tient Funeral Monuments,” &c. print- 
ed in 1631 (page 534) says, then were 
remaining a tomb-stone, thought by 
some to have been for one of the an- 
tient and honourable family of the 
Mandevills ; by others, for one of the 
noble family of the Darcies; but 
which Lysons, with more probability, 
supposes (from the coat of arms deli- 
neated by Norden) to be the tomb of 
Adam Francis who purchased the Ma- 
nor, [of Edmonton], or his nephew Sir 
Adam. 

The lines, as given by Weever, are 
below, but [ am unable to account for 
the nearly similar variations from them 
in the Stratford and Beaumont-Hall 
Paintings, which tend in my opinion 
to lower the strength and beauty of the 
original. 

«« Erth goyth upon erth as mold upon mold 

Erth geyth upon eth al prem gold 

As thogh erth to erth ner turne shold 

And yet a erth to erth soner then he 
wold. 


Yours, &c. INVESTIGATOR. 


On Metropotitan Courts or 
Reaqvests.—No. V. 


[* would perhaps be necessary to ap- 

point a Deputy to assist the Pre- 
sident in the diseuarge of the duties of 
his office, in order that the public 
might sustain no inconvenience, if ill- 
ness, or any other unavoidable cause, 
prevented the President's attendance, 
or if the business in the Court at any 
one time was too great for one Court 
to determine ; in which case the De- 





puty, or Vice President, might hold 
another Court at the same time, or 
dispose of one part of the business of 
the Court, such as granting sum- 
monses, deciding upon applications for 
an extent of time for payment of the 
debt, or in matters relative to execu- 
tions, concealments of goods, and com- 
mitments to prison. 

The salary of the Deputy should of 
course be much lower than that of the 
President, probably one-halfthe amount 
would be a sufficient remuneration ; 
and in order to secure a proper person, 
a man of ability and integrity to fill the 
situation, he should succeed to the 
higher office upon a vacancy, if his 
conduct deserved promotion. A know- 
ledge of the rudiments of English law 
and equity should be an indispensable 
qualification, and care should be taken 
in the selection both of President and 
Deputy to secure not only a person 
thus qualified, but possessed also of 
patient discrimination, of a cool tem- 
per, and of the most unbending firm- 
ness; since all these requisites are 
equally necessary with a knowledge of 
Jurisprudence. In a Court for the re- 
covery of small debts much injustice 
will frequently take place if the Court 
is not possessed both of patience and 
discrimination. Persons unused to nar- 
rate any circumstances in a connected 
manner, find it scarcely sible to 
convey to the mind of another the pe- 
culiar features of their cases; embar- 
rassed by perhaps the novelty of the 
scene in which they are engaged, they 
cannot state their case with perspieu- 
ity. Many interrogatories are required 
to draw the facts from them, and much 
care to prevent them from diverging 
from the case before them,. without 
confusing their ideas. Nor is it an 
easy task to controul the sallies of an- 
ger and abuse which sometimes take 
place upon these occasions. For these 
reasons, and for many others which 
will, upon consideration, suggest them- 
selves to every sensible mind; patience, 
discrimination, coolness, and firmness, 
ought to be, together with incorrupt- 
ible integrity and undoubted ability, 
essential requisites for the offices either 
of President or Deputy President of a 
Court of Requests. 

With regard to the Clerks, nothing 
beyond common honesty and diligence 
need be required. If the President ex- 
ert a proper degree of vigilance, it is 
scarcely possible for the Clerks to fail 

in 
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in either of these qualifications. The 
books ought to be frequently inspect- 
ed, and the Court ever open to receive 
any complaint against its officers. The 
Clerks’ duty would of course be chiefly 
performed in the presence of the Court, 
and therefore it would not be very easy to 
evade the rules and orders of the Court 
if the President bestowed a proper de- 
gree of attention upon their conduct. 
The Bailifis of the present Courts 
of Requests are generally suspected, 
whether justly or not, of very improper 
conduct in the discharge of their Susien, 
of giving information to persons upon 
whom they may have processes to serve, 
of delaying to serve those processes, 
and of many other flagrant deviations 
from rectitude. So strongly does this 
opinion prevail in some parts of the 
Metropolis, that particular individuals 
are mentioned as being in constant 
communication with these officers for 
the purpose of receiving intimation 
upon any execution being sued out 
inst them; and if any delay take 
place in the service of summonses, it 
is generally attributed to a concerted 
plan between the officers and the part 
sued. Another practice of the Bailifls 
is to make use of their officers as the 
means of obtaining payment of debts, 
by falsely stating, upon some occasions, 
even that they have a warrant for the 
apprehension of the party, in their 
possession, and by other means dis- 
raceful both to themselves and the 
Court to which they belong. It is 
impossible that any Court of Justice 
can meet with due respect, or that jus- 
tice itself can be fairly administered, 
if conduct such as this be tolerated in 
the establishment; therefore, of the 
new Courts of Requests the utmost 
care should be taken that the moral 
characters of the Bailiffs should be cer- 
tified, as well as their vigilance and 
diligence. They should receive no 
compensation, unless they were suc- 
cessful in the discharge of their in- 
structions ; and instant dismission 
should be the consequence of disho- 
nesty or gross negligence, a reward 
being offered to such persons as would 
give information against any officer 
violating his trust, and betraying his 
duty. No doubt need be entertained 
that able active men may be procured 
to discharge their duties, if a proper 
competition be allowed ; if the situa- 
tion be offered to all those who are 
willing to become candidates. In very 


On Metropolitan Courts of Requests, —Wills. 
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flagrant cases it might, perhaps, be ad- 
visable to render the Clerks, Bailiffs, 
&e. liable to the criminal judicature 
of their country. Jn minor cases the 
punishment of suspension from their 
situations, or of dismissal, would, no 
doubt, be fully sufficient. In the event 
of a criminal prosecution being neces- 
sary, the President should have the 
power to order the payment of prose- 
cutor's expences from the funds of the 
Court. 

If the President and Deputy Presi- 
deut had the powers of a Justice of the 
Peace, they would have it in their 
power to prevent many abuses, and 
might become very serviceable to the 
parishes within their jurisdiction, by 
discharging many of those duties be- 
longing to the office of a Magistrate, 
regarding the different parochial rates, 
&c. &c. which at present occupy so 
much of the time and attention of the 
different Police Magistrates, to the ex- 
clusion of more important business. 
The President would doubtless soon 
become acquainted with the local cir- 
cumstances of his jurisdiction ; indeed, 
the very nature of his duty would soon 
render him so; and would thus become 
well qualified for the discharge of the 
functions just alluded to; and thus, to 
a certain degree, that mixture of cri- 
minal and civil proceedings, which 
sometimes occur at the different Police- 
offices, would be prevented ;—a re- 
spectable parishioner would not be 
jostled against a felon, or a trivial dis- 
pute about a few shillings succeed an 
examination for a capital crime; and 
the inevitable confusion which must 
be produced in the mind of any Ma- 
gistrate who has to decide upon so 
many cases of such differentimportance, 
weal be removed and prevented. 


A Barrister. 


Mr. Ursan, May 2. 
URING the Usurpation, it is well 
known that Oliver Cromwell 
caused the Wills of persons dying in 
the country, to be proved in tor's 
Commons; and we consequently find 
a chasm in most provincial Registries 
between the years 1652 and 1660. 
The following extract from an Index 
of Wills, in the Registry of the Arch- 
deaconry of Sudbury in Suffolk, may 
perhaps be deemed sufficiently curious 
to obtain a place in your Miscellany : 
it appears to have been written to ac- 
count 
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count for there being no wills therein, 
in the period above mentioned. 
Yours, &c. CLIONAs. 

«« Cxtera ab hoc Anno desiderantur Tes- 
tamenta. Czpitjam Cromwelli Usurpatoris 
istius ambitio rabide szevire; cujus sub vex- 
illo grassabantur undiq’ Seditio, violentia, 
Rebellio, ere et quod (horrendum 
dietu est) Regicidium. Huic sequita sunt, 
confusio in Ecclesia, in Republica militum 
insolentia, in Parochiis factio, in Familiis 
atheismus. Et Plebs miserrima cum 
maximo suo damno et detrimento, (apud 
nescio que Tribunalia Londinensia) ad 
Cromwelli libitum, coacta est se sistere ad 
Testamenta proband’. 

‘Tandem misertus est tribulaco’um 
nostrarun Deus, et illuxit auspicatissimus 
ile dies, vicesimus nonis Maii, Anno In- 
carnaco’is Christi, 1660. 

*¢ Quo die Serenissimus noster Rex Caro- 
Lus Secunous, defensor fidei, assertor liber- 
tatis, postliminio rediit; cujus felicissimo 
adventu et ecclesia religionem et ordinem 
suum, respublica leges et libertatem suam 
recuperavit. Et nos denuo ad officiu’ n’rum 
Registrale cum Deo revertimus ; unde licitum 
est sine timore sequestratoru’ proditoru’ 
regicidioru’ seditiosorumq’ hemicidiaru’ qui 
tam nefarid in hoc regno nuper sevie- 
bant, et in contemptu eor’ omniu’ in modum 
sequen’ —— 

Gulielmus Colman — 
Notius pubeus : }Reg rarius. 


Mr. Ursan, Muirtown, March 17. 
HAVE been very much annoyed 
during a long residence in the High- 

lands (my native country), by the very 
unpleasant custom prevalent among 
the natives, of evading a direct answer, 
by the convenient substitute of ** [ 
don't know”—(in Erse, Rameil isam- 
ous), or some expression of that sound. 
The evident cunning, want of civility, 
and good will which this evasion in- 
dicates, is most offensive, and has, no 
doubt, resulted from customs and times 
when fate hung upon an unguarded 
word. ; 
The fable in Fontaine, of the Lion’s 
court, is quite in point—the poor bear 
is torn to pieces for honestly expressing 
his dislike of the stench; and the ape 
shares the same fate by his over-acting 
his part, and making the lion ridiculous 
by praising the exquisite fragrance of 
the den; while the fox escapes by 
pretending to have a cold, and so being 
unable to give his opinion of what he 
did not feel: in short, giving his ‘ I 
don't know.” 

‘The caution of the Highlanders is 

indeed most pointed ; they always gain 


(May, 


time for considering every tendency of 
a question, by a previous evasion, or 
a dilatory answer, and often, when 
they think the enquirer knows they 
are fully able to answer what is asked, 
qualify their caution by “ IJ am not 
sure,” or “I am not quile sure,” &c. 

I find that in Russia the same cause 
(very barbarous tyranny) has effected 
the same circumspection. The Appen- 
dix to *‘ Clarke's Travels,” Vol. I. oc- 
tavo edition, contains the following 
extract from Suwarrof’s Discourse un- 
der the Trigger; being an essay of in- 
struction to his soldiers. 


** For the healthy—drink, air, and food ; 
for the sick—air, drink, and food; bro- 
thers, the enemy trembles for you! but 
there is another enemy greater than the 
hospital,—the d-mned ‘* J don’t know.” — 
From the half-confessing, the guessing, ly- 
ing, deeeitful, the palavering equivocation, 
squeamishness, and nonsense of ‘** / don’t 
know /” how many disasters originate, stam- 
mering, hackering, and so forth, it’s shame- 
ful to relate! A soldier should be sound, 
brave, firm, decisive, true, honourable ! 
Pray to God, from Him comes victory and 
miracles! God conducts us! God is our 
General! for the ‘ J don’t know”’—an of- 
ficer is put in the guard—a staff officer is 
served with an arrest at home—instruc- 
tion is light—not darkness. ‘The work fears 
its master! If a peasant knows not how to 
plough, the corn will not grow! One wise 
mau is worth three fools! and even three 
are little, give six! and even six are little, 
give ten! one clever fellow will beat them 
all !—overthrow them, and take them pri- 
soners.”” 


I heartily join with the Russian 
hero in my horror of “ J don't know,” 
as must many other Caledonians of 
the Highlands. H.R. D. 


—a@—- 


Muszus says, “ As it is of such great 
importance to the Republic of Letters that 
every facility should be afforded to studious 
persons, of consulting the noble Library at 
the British Museum, I take the liberty of 
suggesting that, from Lady-day to Mich- 
aelmas the Reading-room should not be 
abruptly closed at four o’clock, as at present, 
but should continue open until five, or even 
six. I feel confident that whatever small 
addition the Trustees may think it just to 
make to the salaries of the officers for such 
increased attendance, will not be any obstacle 
to the carrying into effect a public benefit. 
From the great attention which all reason- 
able claims invariably receive from the gen- 
tlemen connected with the Museum, I have 
no doubt but this favour would be granted 
to the petition of a few individuals.” . 

REVIEW 
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94. Oxfordshire. The His and Anti- 
quities of the Hundreds of Bullington and 
Ploughley. By John Dunkin, Author of 
the History of Bicester. Vol. I. thas. 
prising the ishes and hamlets of Am- 
brosden, alent Blackthorn, Beckley, 
Horton, Studley, Bucknell, Chesterton, 
Launton, Islip. 4fo. oes Vol, II. 
comprising the ishes and hamlets © 
Menton, Middleton Stoney, Noke, ob. 
dington, Piddington and Muswell, Strat- 
ton Audley, Wendlebury, Weston-on-the- 
Green. 4to. pp. 261. Harding and Co. 

5 a attractions of Oxfordshire ap- 

pear to have been more consider- 

able to the Romans than to the mo- 
derns. Their positions were, compa- 
ratively speaking, numerous; and, in 
our judgment, they throw light upon 
ancient history. Oxfordshire formed 
part of the territory of the Dobuni, of 
whom the Silures were the potent 
enemy. Itis generally understood that 
the stations and roads of the conquer- 
ing nation are subsequent to the cam- 
igns of Ostorius and Caractacus ; and 

it appears very probable that these sta- 
tions were established as points d’appui, 
in case the barrier fortresses on the 

Gloucestershire line of the Severn had 

been unfortunately forced. It was also 

the rule of that wise nation to secure 
their rear and conquests before they 
advanced further. However this may 
be, no county better elucidates the de- 
structive character of Roman and Bri- 
tish positions. In the former we find 
at Alchester, where the Pretorium was 
an elevated und, the unusual cir- 
cumstance of the site being occupied 
by a villa, of which the Hypocaust has 
been excavated ~~ 175). In the 
latter we find at ham, a place 
taken from the Britons by Cuthwulf, 
and Benson, taken by Ceaulin, Dio- 
dorus’s sites of British towns, viz. 

ers of rivers, marshes, and pas- 
tures. The cromlech at Enstone, the 
pavement at Stunsfield, &c. &c. also 
occur to mind. We mention these 
things, because the attention of our 

Antiquaries is so limited to antiquities 

subsequent to the Conquest and fa- 

mily record, that a very important pe- 
riod of the national history, the gradual 
advance of the Roman conquest, and 


Gent. Mac, May, 1824. 
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the exhibition of their refinements of 
this island, becomes a mere introduc- 
tory part of Topography—a_cata- 
logue raisonné, and no more. Who- 
ever has read the Ancient Wilts of Sir 
R. C. Hoare, and seen the exquisite 
maps of the Roman roads in particu- 
lar, will, however, easily perceive that 
local histories are very incomplete 
without a more pe notice of the 
subjects appertaining to the period 
ony to the Norman conquest. In 
act, we would have a county histo- 
rian consider it as a duty to excavate 
barrows, as far as is practicable, trace 
Roman roads and British trackways, 
make plans of earth-works, and do as 
Stukeley would have wished to do, and 
Sir R. C. Hoare has done, before he 
enters upon record. 

We give this as a general hint, 
not from any disrespect to Mr. Dun- 
kin, but because Oxfordshire, seeming 
to us a county not half explored in 
this way, naturally suggested the ideas 
which we have stated. 

The work contains the usual matter 
of county histories; and, one or two 
instances of bad taste upon religious 
and political subjects, which we shall 
specify, excepted, does Mr. Dunkin 
credit. We shall therefore confine 
ourselves to important passages. 

In p. 60 we have the following ac- 
count of a British interment : 


*¢1819. . This summer a human skeleton 
was found doubled up in a field called Fres- 
man’s Hill; at a little distance was an 
earthen pot filled. with black mould; and 
near the same an ivory whistle, about a foot 
long, much like those used by children. In 
1775 six skeletons were found in a row, 
without any vestige of coffins, on Blackthorn 
Hill, nearly opposite the stone pits.” 


Now the first sepulchre was evi- 
dently British ; and, according to the 
ancient custom, could not have been 
far from a settlement or residence. 
Discoveries of this kind ought to sti- 
mulate further investigations ; for they 
are a sort of divining rods, often show- 
ing the existence of a mine of archzo- 
logy. A British flute would have cer- 
tainly been a valuable accession to the 
British Museum; for it might have 

thrown 
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thrown some light upon the wind- 
music of the Britons, especially the 
flute kind, of which among the Greeks 
and Romans our accounts are by no 
means perfect. 

In p. 77 we have Kennett’s account 
of the practice of the Quintain; and 
his opinion, that the sport was not 
used anywhere but in the neighbour- 
hood of Roman roads and garrisons. 
That the Tyros in the Roman armies 
did practise the use of arms upon a 
post or stake, is well known; and that 
a kind of Campus Martius for such 
exercises was also annexed to stations, 
as was Moorfields in London, just out- 
side the walls, the ante urbem puert, 
&c. of Virgil, is undoubted; but the 
limitation of the sport to the place in 
question is not, according to our know- 
ledge, supported by authority. 

In p. 78 we have an account of a 
congregation of dissenters, who, in 
1820, had set up a place of worship in 
a baker’s house, an the names of two 
ministers who preached there. Now 
we utterly object to making such dig- 
nified publications as county histories 
the advertisers or criers of schism, or 
registries of itinerants who officiate in 
bakers shops. 

In p. 79 we find the details of a 
long fne-cial cencerning a church 
house and lands which had been given 
so early as the time of Edward I. at 
least, for the reparation and ornament 
of the parish church. Of this bene- 
faction a parish stock was made ; but, 
after much difficulty, it was again ap- 
— to its original purpose. We 
snow of some instances where lands 
given for repairs of the church have 
been in like manner recovered. We 
doubt not but many estates have been 
thus usurped ; and from what we have 
seen in manuscript collections, they 
are more numerous than is supposed ; 
indeed it is probable, that in most in- 
stances the church house was origi- 
nally a contemporary annexation to the 
charch, purely that the = of the 
Whitsun ales, &c. &c. however de- 
voted otherwise in after-times, might 
be expended upon ornamenting and 
repairing the church; and we further 
think that such profits did contribute 
in no small degree to those rich embel- 
lishments which still remain in nu- 
merous obscure village churches. 

In p. 86 we have a gentleman’s 
memory stigmatized for ever, though 
his family may be still living, merely 


because he interrupted a dissenting 
preacher. We really wonder that 
such an inconsistency as the union of 
bitter vindictive feelings with warm 
advocacy of Christianity and toleration, 
has not struck Mr. Dunkin. 

In the following account of the 
cruel conduct of persons interested in 
enclosures, we cordially agree with our 
author ; for we could specify other in- 
stances of similar shocking injuries. 


**On the division of the land [of Otmoor] 
allotted to the respective townships, a cer- 
tain portion was assigned to each cottager, 
in lieu of his accustomed commonage; but 
the delivery of the allotment did not take 
place, unless the party to whom it was as- 
signed paid his dons of the expenses in- 
curred in draining and dividing the waste ; 
and he was also further directed to enclose 
the same with a fence. The poverty of the 
cottager in general prevented his compliance 
with these conditions, and he was necessi- 
tated to sell his share for any paltry sum 
that was offered. In the spring of 1819, 
several persons made profitable speculations 
by purchasing these commons for 5/. each, 
and afterwards prevailing on the commis- 
sioners to throw them into one lot, and thus 
forming a valuable estate.” P. 124. 


We are astonished at this, because 
we have read of a portion of the waste 
being sold on purpose to cover the ex- 
penses, in various advertisements, un- 
der Inclosure Acts. 

No position is more evident than 
that, instead of the institution of the 
Poor Rates, the donées of Abbey lands 
should have been subjected instead to 
an annual deduction of the profits for 
the maintenance of the poor. This 
burden in the main many modern po- 
liticians would throw upon the clergy, 
a monstrous absurdity and injustice; 
for it is somewhat like compelling a 
poor heir at law, who only retains a 
small fragment of the family estate, to 
pay the expenses of the whole in its 
original extent. So far as regards the 
consequence about to be mentioned, 
of the suppression of Monasteries, we 
perfectly agree with our author : 


*¢ After the suppression, for want of em- 
ployment and adequate provision the poor 
were involved in the deepest distress, and 
perished by thousands, pact sog shocked 
at the sight, instituted the Poor Laws for 
their relief, instead of compelling the rapa- 
cious possessor of church lands to do his 
duty. Thus to enrich a few individuals, the 
nation became saddled with an incumbrance 
which has destroyed the independence of the 

poor, 
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poor, and bids fair to eat up the vitals of the 
country.” P. 166, 


In p. 207 we have a plate, and ac- 
count of the rich remains of a Rood- 
Joft in the parish of Charlton, ‘‘ deco- 
rated by the villagers, with two large 
hooped garlands of flowers, appro- 
priately surmounted with crosses,""—the 
remains of an ancient custom, the fu- 
neral garlands at the decease of virgins, 
placed in a conspicuous part of the 
church. Popular Antiq. LI. 206. 

A farmer having thought proper to 
leave his church and turn dissenter, a 
crafty Minister of that persuasion 
made a Jong statement of the circum- 
stance, with broad insinuations that 
dissenting is a merciful institution of 
Providence, that so men might have 
the means of saving their ade which 
otherwise would be impossible. Of 
this childish and absurd trash Mr. 
Dunkin has given us no less than five 
pages ! (p. 230 seq.) Furthermore, as 
we would not have county histories 
stuffed with polemics and extracts of 
sermons, so she we beg Mr. Donkin 
to exercise some reflection before he 
prints any more such anecdotes con- 
cerning diving persons as he has done 
in the note of p. 242, which he pre- 
faces by observing that it is only vil- 
lage scandal. Littera seripta manet. 
Why is a prudent and respectable per- 
son made a subject for laughter? We 
know that Mr. Dunkin had no such 
intention, and approving as we do of 
his book in most other respects, we 
only wish to ameliorate his taste and 
judgment. 

We have known incumbents pre- 
sented by churchwardens for planting 
trees in church-yards; and from the 
roots extending themselves among the 
graves, and occasioning indecencies in 
crowding bodies into one grave to 
avoid the trouble of cutting through 
great roots, it is ouly eligible in very 
large church-yards around the walls. 
Suill it is no offence ; forin the endow- 
ment of the vicarage of Chesterton, in 
1403, is the following entry: 

«‘Ttem habebit vicarius arbores et fruc- 
tus quoscumque in cemiterio excrescentes.” 
P, 253. 

The font at Islip, presumed to have 
been that in which Eaward the Con- 


fessor was baptized, is, it seems(p. 278), 
of the age of Edward 1. Hearne has 
recorded that an old lady kept meat to 
cram her turkies in this font, but that 
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the turkies all died! (P. 277.) We 
add to this another equally curious, and 
strictly true. The duty of a small 
church in the West of England is 
done only once a month. The offi- 
ciating minister was one Sunday re- 
quested to deliver his sermon in the 
reading-desk, because the farmer's 
wife had placed her turkey to sit in the 
pulpit; ‘* it was such a snug place, 
and so likely to enable her to bring a 
brood." 
Here we shall leave Mr. Dunkin for 
the present. 


95. A Guide to the Mount’s Bay and the 
Land’s End; comprehending the Topo- 
graphy, Botany, Agriculture, Fisheries, 
Antiquities [dele ANTIQUITIES], Mining, 
Mineralogy, and Geology of Western 
Cornwall. Second Edition. To which is 
added, for the information of Invalids, a 
Dialogue on the el Advantages of 
the Climates of Penzance, Devonshire, 
and the Southern Parts of Europe. By a 
Physician. 12mo, pp. 272. 


WITH the oddity of our author, 
who ascribes the prettiness of the 
Newl¥n fishwomen to rapes commit- 
ted by Spaniards, who landed at Pen- 
zance in 1595 (p. 38, note *), we have 
bracketed the title with dele Anti- 
quitTies ; forall poor Borlase’s Druidi- 
cal monuments he sweeps away at a 
breath ; and we should very much fear 
accidentally encountering his presence, 
lest he should, like Medusa’s head, in 
his geological conjurations, convert us 
into natural stone. Of this, how- 
ever, we shall speak hereafter; and 
shall only observe, that, anfiguities ex- 
cepted, a book of more real, more va- 
luable, and occasionally curious instruc- 
tion, we have seldom met with. A 
Guide, as our Author modestl styles 
his delightful performance ——— 
excepted, we repeat, like the starling 
in Sterne], could not have been better 
modelled ; and it will ever exist an ex- 
cellent standard for interesting and use- 
ful topography. Cornwall is in the 
main a mass of rock ; and our author 
has made of it a grotto of beautiful and 
fairy-like construction, in which, how- 
ever, in revenge for his sneering at us 
Antiquaries, we shall smile at his 
making the Circé-inhabitants pretty 
poissardes. However, a topic de gus- 
tibus is not to be discussed, and if a 
zeological idolator chooses to place the 
Bighien temple of Venus in Mount’s 
Bay, all this will be just as reasonable 
as 
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science, not the least interesting and praise- 
worthy is that which relates to the preven- 
tion of accidental explosion in the methods 
of blasting rocks with gunpowder, by the 
introduction of ‘ safety instruments.’” P. 30. 


as his discussions in archeology; of 

which he seemingly destroys every 

memorial, © camps, castles, ab- 
es. 


a and chure 
owever, before we enter upon this 
very entertaining work, we beg parti- 
cularly to enforce upon the minds of 
our readers its important object, viz. 
that Penzance in particular is equal or 
erable to Montpelier, Nice, or Lis- 
oe for consumptive invalids. Dr. 
Withering’s Memoirs show the fallacy 
of these foreign voyages, and the equal 
advantages at on own Baizs. The 
reason is this, that the climate of 
Mount’s Bay is never sultry in sum- 
mer, while the winter is so amelio- 
rated, that there is rarely any thick 
ice; only a few hours frost, and no 
permanent snow, because, through the 


sea, 

«¢The mass of water held in the vast ba- 
son of the ocean preserves a far more even 
temperature than the atmosphere, and is 
constantly at work to maintain some degree 
of equilibrium in the warmth of the air; so 
that in the summer it carries off a portion 
of the caloric from it, while in the winter it 
restores a part of that which it contains. 
It is this fact that permits the cultivation 
of many plants in the open ground about 
London, which in the vicinity of Paris will 
not live without a green-house.” P. 5. 


Though we have heard of a certain 
orator of the Cornish Geological So- 
ciety, who much amused its learned 
members by the dactylization of ar- 
cana, and getting up his speech from 
an Encyclopedia, yet we know that 
the Society has Lenesnhty distin- 
guished itself, and we fully agree with 
our Author, 


*‘That the advantages and enjoyments 
which such Societies are calculated to afford, 
are not only obtained without any expence 
to the country in which they are encou- 
raged, but that they actually repay in wealth 
and emolument much more than they re- 

uire for their support. Had the Cornish 
ociety been earlier called into existence, 
we should never have heard of the most va- 
luable productions of our country having 
been thrown into the sea, nor of their hav- 
ing been used as materials for the repair of 
roads or the construction of cottages: on 
the contrary, how many thousand tons of 
ore might have been gained; how many 
years of unprofitable but expensive labour 
saved; and how many individual adventurers 
rved from disappointment, or rescued 
rom ruin? Amongst the efforts made by 
this Society to improve the theory and art 
ef mining, through the application of 


The summer fires of the Druids, 
though as well supported as any other 
historical fact, is tried (p. 36) to be de- 
duced from the Eleusinian Mysteries. 
In p. 40, we find that Sir Humphrey 
Davy was born at Penzance in 1779; 
and placed as an apprentice to a sur- 
geon named Tonkin, from whence he 
was removed into the scientific world 
by ‘‘a gentleman well known for his 
strong perception of character.” This 
gentleman was, we believe, Mr. Da- 
vies Gilbert; and we have heard (if 
we do not mistake the person) that 
Mr. Gilbert, then Mr. Giddy, and his 
friend Dr. Beddoes, wishing to make 
some experiment with nitrous acid, 
resolved to step into a shop to purchase 
some, but observed that they supposed 
it must be asked for under the vulgar 
appellation of agua fortis. To their 
great surprise, they found the appren- 
tice perfect master of the i/es and the 
ates, and the other nomenclature of 
the new chemistry, and, on further 
acquaintance, found such talents and 
energy and utility, as vindicated the 
patriotic measure adopted ; for scientific 
excellence among mere country peo- 
ple would be Garrick performing Ri- 
chard III. on Salisbury Plain to the 
shepherds. 

As we firmly believe that Strabo, 
Cesar, Diodorus, Suetonius, and man 
others, who were contemporary wit 
the Druids, knew better a modern 
geologists whether such persons exist- 
ed or not ; and as we also know, not- 
withstanding our Author's pity for the 
“errors of Borlase, as an inevitable 
consequence of the infant state of 
the sciences indirectly connected with 
his pursuits,” p. 175, that the work 
of Borlase, though he may have occa- 
sionally strained an hypothesis too far, 
is nevertheless a book of authority, 
supported by classical information ; 
and tkat his Druidical lucubrations 
were not results of any infant state of 
science, but of authentic history. We 
beg to add the following account to 
our Author's disquisition concerning St. 
Michael’s Mount, because he does not 
appear to know any thing about it 
prior to the Christian wera. See p. 63. 


‘ Before the introduction of Christianity, 
Mount 
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Mount St, Michael was called Mount Belen, 
ofthe fom res Sevdn Sebo 

ur w wor- 
hinged. vo upon this mount a 
college of nine Druidesses. The oldest of 
them gave out the oracles. They sold also 
to sailors arrows, which had the tended 
virtue of ing storms, provided they 
were shot into the sea by a young man 
twenty-one years old, who had never lost 
his virginity. When the vessel was arrived, 
the young man was deputed to carry to 
these Druidesses presents more or less con- 
siderable.” —Essais sur Paris, tom. v. p. 48, 


In p. 75 we find that the venerable 
remains of Druidical castles, crom- 
lechs, crosses, &c. are barbarously 
sawed up into gate-posts, or converted 
into pig-troughs. Why do not the 
landlords, who are gentlemen and men 
of education, interfere for the preser- 
vation of these, as well as of the game? 
In p.77 we are told that the conve- 
nience of furze for baking has occa- 
sioned every article of food to be dressed 
in a pie; whence has originated a pro- 
verb, that ‘‘ the devil would not come 
into Cornwall, for fear of being put 
into a pie.” From p. 78, it ee 
that the blocks of granite, employed 
in the construction of the Waterloo 
Bridge, were procured from Penrhyn 
Downs. Of the Druidical circle at 
Boscawen Un, called by Borlase a mo- 
nument of religious institution, and 
sometimes used as a place of council, 
&c. our Author speaks thus : 


“‘This must certainly be acknowledged 
as one of the most extraordinary specimens 
of antiquarian dreaming ever presented to 
the public.” P. 82. 

Here we beg to observe, that Moses, 
who was certainly not an antiquarian 
dreamer, does not mention any temple 
of architectural construction, but the 
erection of stone pillars, even many at 
a time; that these circles still exist in 
many parts of Asia, and were the only 
places of worship and sanctity prior to 
the knowledge of the orders of archi- 
tecture, when beautiful temples suc- 
ceeded them. An uninterrupted tradi- 
tion, agains by Holinshed, shows 
that t 9 were called by the people 
** chapels of the gods,” and cromlechs 
the altars of them: and Welchchurches 
still exist, which were erected within 
stone circles. In all ages and coun- 
tries, temples were places of public bu- 
siness ot assemblage. Unfortunately 
because the Greeks and Romans did 
not minutely investigate the antiqui- 





ties of barbarous nations, we have no 
direct account of these stone circles. 
But the mptive inferences from 
such knowledge as we notwithstandin, 

possess are far too strong, not to lead 
to the Druidical appropriation of them ; 
because it is evident that they were not 
Christian fabrics, and yet were held 
and considered as temples in the six- 
teenth century, when Druidism was 
not studied. How are we to account 
for this phenomenon, their reputed 
sanctity, by any other appropriations? 

o man, who is unable to ascribe sa- 
tisfactorily the extraordinary things in 
Brand’s Repche Antiquities to other 
sources, has any right to call such ap- 
Ss ** antiquarian dreams.” 

Jucange, the most learned man in 
the archeology of the barbarous ages 
ever known, assigns numerous cus- 
toms, of which no traces exist in the 
classicks, to the Druids. So far in 
vindication of Borlase, who was a very 
learned and able man, who has ex- 
hausted the subject of Druidism, sup- 

rted it in the main by a mass of 
nowledge, profound, curious, and re- 
condite, and evidently does not merit 
“the insult of pity” from a gentle- 
man utterly unacquainted with the 
subject, who, from geological spectra 
perpetually affecting his vision, sees 
every thing through a mist of diseased 
imagination. 

In pp. 83, 84, we have an account 
of Caerbran Castle, in which poor Bor- 
lase comes in for another sneer; and 
Mr. Polwhele for half of one. Now 
this castle and its seven companions 
are fine specimens of genuine British 
fortresses ; hills hooped with trenches 
and walls. ayes is certainly see- 
ing; but as certainly not the most 
graceful form of so doing, with regard 
to any objects, no more than making 
faces at Antiquaries. 

Weare glad now to turn to our Au- 
thor, where he looks as handsome as 
one of his Nymphs of the Cowel, of 
Spanish extraction, of whom we have 
a wood-cut, p. 34. 


«It has been remarked that a deformed 
rson is not to be found in the islands [of 
illy]; but we apprehend that this fact 
requires an explanation, very different from 
that which is usually assigned ; it cannot be 
received as any test of the salubrity of the 
spot, or of the superior healthiness of the 
race. The fact is simply this; that ex- 
posure to inclement w r, want of pro- 
per food, and those varying privations which 
necessarily 
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necessarily increase as we recede from the 
luxuries of civilization, kill, during infancy, 
those feeble subjects which might otherwise 
have become deformed during the progress 
of their growth. It is for the same reason 
that we so frequently observe the troops of 
barbarous countries composed of the most 
athletic individuals; for the hardships of 
their service weeds out the feeble and inva- 
lid.” P95. 

In p. 98 we find that woodcocks ge- 
nerally arrive in Scilly before they are 
observed in any part of England, most 
frequently with a N.E. wind; and that 
it is commonly believed that they come 
from Norway, not so much to avoid 
the cold, as to obtain the worms which 
are locked up in the earth during the 
frost. 

In p. 99 we learn that not more 
than six days of perfect calm occur in 
the course of a year. 

In p. 103 we come to the Logan 
Stone* at Castle Treryn; of which, 
miratile dictu, our author does admit 
(p. 105) that the Druids may have 
made a superstitious use. He con- 
ceives, however, that wg | were form- 
ed by the elements only disintegrating 
the granite; but some of them we 
know to be formed of stone which in- 
durates, instead of decomposes, by time ; 
and we believe that a rock suitable for 
the purpose was selected, and artificial 
means employed to form the upper 
ledge into a point below, sufficient to 
effect the vibration by the aid of the 
preponderance above. 

In p. 109 we are told, 

«That the ancient Roodloft [of St. Bu- 
ryan’s] has been lately removed, from an 
idea that it deadened the voice of the 
preacher; and that the parishioners have 
also converted the original forms into mo- 
dern pews; a change which has cruelly vio- 
lated the venerable uniformity of the inte- 
rior. 


Fearful of having conceded too 
much, our Author proceeds with ano- 
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ther throw at Dr. Borlase (who per- 
haps has really ‘misapplied Druidism to 
the rocks at Carn Boscawen (p. 113) ; 
and then (p. 124) tells us, that the 
Cromlech could not be an altar, on ac- 
count of its gibbous superficies. 

In p. 150 we find that the Athenian 
Tunny fishery was carried on by the 
same means, as that of the Pilchards, 
so admirably described in Mr. Bond's 
East and West Looet. | 

In p. 163 a most curious fact is re- 
corded, viz. that Nature may be de- 
tected “at work in changing calca- 
reous sand into stone ;” a process which 
explains the appearance of fossil fish 
and shells; ‘*as the sand in several parts 
of the coast is passing into the state of 
a solid compact rock,” we are inclined 
to think that these fossil phenomena 
followed the first separation of the sea 
from the land, and may be anterior to 
the Deluge. We warmly recommend 
to the notice of our readers our author’s 
account of the modes by which the /a- 
pidification of calcareous sand may be 
effected ; because it appears to us cal- 
culated to furnish a probable method 
of fabricating antiécial stone. 

Rock Basins (mentioned in p. 211) 
we give up as not Druidical; but 
though he has made tobacco of poor 
Borlase’s book, and tried to puff it 
away in his geological pipe, we are 
happy to see, from p. 174, that he 
speaks with respect for his talents, 
when he comes to his burial place at 
Ludgvan. 

Here we take our leave of this in- 
structive and interesting Guide; and 
if we have indulged ourselves in a lit- 
tle revenge for his gibes upon us Anti- 
quaries, by a guid pro quo concernin 
wad Poissardes, &c. we. rest satish 

ere; because, in the language of Bur- 
chell, in the Vicar of Wakefield, * if 
he has had his joke, we have had our 
answer.” 





* It is deeply to be regretted that the celebrated Logan Stone, which has for so long a 
period been regarded as an object of great national interest and curiosity, and which has 
been visited by persons from the remotest extremity of Europe, has within these few weeks 
heen overturned Ly one of the Lieutenants of his Majesty’s Navy, now commanding a reve- 
nue cutter stationed between the Lizard and Land's End, assisted by a party of his men. 
(See p. 363.) The wanton folly which could induce an officer bearing his Majesty’s 
commission to commit so unwarrantable an act, as to remove a great national curiosity 
from a position in which it had stood for ages, defying the hand of Time, and affording 
to the enlightened traveller an object of such singular interest, will, we conceive, be 
visited with the displeasure of the Admiralty. Cornwall, by this wanton outrage, has lost 


one of its most interesting monuments. 
t See vol. xcim. i. p. 234. 
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96. Sketches of the Philosophy of Appari- 
tions, or an Attempt to trace such Illusions 
to their physical Causes. By Samuel Hib- 
hert, M.D. F.R.S. Edinb. &c. §&e. 8v0. 
pp. 460. 

THE power of secing apparitions is 
plainly (miracles excepted) an optical 
question. With regard to divine in- 
terposition, our author proves ‘“ the 
supposed special mission of apparitions 
to be absurd,” by the case of Col. Gar- 
diner, in which a miracle was claimed 
by Dr. Doddridge in favour of revela- 
tion; by Lord Herbert of Cherbury in 
behalf of deism (pp. 190, 194); by the 
extraordinary conduct of ghosts, in not 
revealing murders, &c. to Justices of 
the Peace, and parties seriously con- 
cerned, instead of servants and igno- 
rant people ; and (we add ourselves) by 
the direct prohibition of Providence, 
in regard to the Rich Man and Lazarus. 
The fact appears to be simply this; 
that as there are glasses by which phan- 
tasmagoric forms may be created in 
empty air, so there are certain morbific 
states, often connected with indiges- 
tion, in which ideas become actually 
visible and personified. The fact of 
such extraordinary creations is philo- 
sophically attested by the inhalation of 
nitrous oxide, febrile miasmata, undue 
sanguineous action (which imparts ex- 
traordinary vividness to our ideas), and 
other existing causes, which this sound 
and well-written book most satisfac- 
torily displays. All that is necessary 
to get rid of being haunted is bleeding, 
purgatives, and re-commencement of 
digestion. See pp. 43, 44, &c. 

‘Books like these we rejoice to see; 
for the age is absolutely crazy with fa- 
naticism and poetry. Moreover, su- 
erstition insults the wisdom of Deity 

y supposing that things are not con- 

ducted according to reason ; and that a 
true account of physical action is super- 
sedable by utter impossibilities, viz. 
that man can actually determine what 
are, and what are not divine interposi- 
tions; a branch of knowledge which 
the Scripture positively says, we are to 
leave to the end of all things. 

We ouly speak thus of shost stories, 
converted into pious frauds; for of the 
actual existence of ghosts, as non-enti- 
ties of morbific creation, there can be 
no doubt. In such states of disease, 
the eye, we repeat, gives a visible bo- 
dily form to mere ideas or delirious 
ravings. 

We have before (xcr1t. ii. p. 241) 
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given an instance of a horse-jockey in 
Bedlam, who absolutely believed a wo- 
man to be a mare; and the ‘instances 
quoted by our author of similar perver- 
sions, are too numerous to be quoted. 

By works like these Religion is 
more established than by the anile 
absurdities which it is the intention of 
such works to expose. It is plainly 
proved, with regard to existence, that 
only inhalation of a particular atmo- 
sphere may confer feelings of pleasure 
or pain. Sir Humphry Davy exclaim- 
ed, after inhaling the nitrous oxide, 
“Nothing exists but thoughts; the 
universe is composed of impressions, 
ideas, pleasures, and pains.” (P. 18.) 
Blumenbach, or his editor Elliotson, 
says, that the more profound and ac- 
curate our philosophical knowledge 
becomes, the more clear and incontro- 
vertible will be the conformity of the 
Word of God to his works; and when 
we find that the simple inhalation of a 
particular air produces such wonderful 
changes in the action of the human 
mind; when men in their present 
mode of existence can see and feel 
another and a different world, by pro- 
cesses so simple, nothing in revelation 
concerning a future existence becomes 
improbable, or even unphilosophical, 
with regard to the very modes of such 
being, whatever they may be. Gir- 
tanner, many years ago, presumed that 
the principle of vitality existed in the 
base of pure air; and though the forms 
and processes of an immortal state of 
existence cannot be made the subject of 
Physiological Knowledge, yet Science 
may obtain such analogical informa- 
tion, as to produce an effect devoutly 
to be wished; viz. removing Religion 
out of the hands of the ignorant, as it 
has done medicine out of the hands 
of barbers. 

Books like this, Jogical, deductive, 
precise, and luminous, but very multi- 
farious, cannot be briefly analysed. 
There is no form of spectral illusion 
(we can only say) which our author 
does not treat in the most satisfactory 
manner. He shows the very methods 
which disease takes to create such il- 
lusions in all their various manners of 
exhibiting themselves; nor does the 
book contain technical terms so as to 
confine it to the medical library. In 
short, it is a most instructive book, a 
fine intellectual tonic; a book which 
ought to be read by all who consider 
the foundation of their thinking upon 

truth 
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truth and reason an acquisition of high 
value. 

Referring our readers to the book 
itself for details, we shall extract for 
circulation a very latent part of science, 
—a delineation how the nervous acts 
upon the material part of our frames : 


*€ According to the very important phy- 
siological experiments of ‘br. hilip, it ap- 
pears that the nervous system consists of 

endowed with the vital principle, yet 
capable of acting in concert with inanimate 
matter; and that in man, as well as in cer- 
tain well-known animals, electricity is the 
agent thus capable of being collected by 
nervous organs, and of being universally 
diffused for intimately connected 
with the animal economy throughout every 

of the human system. e agency, 
therefore, of the nerves in contributing to 
produce numerous changes on the blood, 
and with them equally numerous states of 
the mind, must be very great; and it is for 
this reason, that throughout every part of the 
human body they accompany the vessels in 
their course. One set of nerves takes a di- 
rection from the surface of the human body, 
or from its cavities ; also, agreeably to the 
impressions received from external matter, 
as well as to the differences of animal struc- 
ture which occur in sensible organs, corre- 
sponding sensations and renovated feelings * 
are excited. Hence, when we take into 
consideration the effect of certain gases on 
the blood in inducing definite qualities and 
degrees of vividness in our mental feelings, 
the conclusion - inevitable, that the — 
belonging to the sensitive organs of our 
byes p tod erate any mental affec- 
tions, without first ucing those 1- 
liar sanguineous Bg to which the t- 
terial principle of the mind seems in some 
unknown manner to be related. It may be 
also observed, that the mental feelings thus 
excited by the nervous influence on the cir- 
culation, bear a further relation to a set of 
nerves proceeding from small portions of 
the brain and spinal cord, which supply the 
muscles of voluntary motion; each distinct 
state of mind stimulating with a definite de- 

of force particular muscular fibres. 
But besides the class of nerves concerned 
with voluntary motion, there is another 
and far more extensive description, which 
exercises through the medium of the blood 
an influence on the states of the mind. 
Nerves of this kind, consisting of a chain of 
ganglions, to which communications from 
all parts of the brain and spinal marrow are 
sent, form the canse of the processes of se- 
cretion, The healthy exercise of these func- 
tions is attended with a temperature consi- 





* By this term Dr. Hibbert and other 
writers designate ideas. 


raised above that of the 

medium, and hence the different sensations 
liable to result from salutary and morbid as- 
similations, or from the moderate, intense, 
or languishing circulation of the blood. It 
is then from these causes that various de- 
grees of vividness may be imparted to our 
feelings.” pp. 55—57. 

It appears from p. 71, in further 
elucidation of the above account, that 
the class of nerves which merely obey 
the stimulus of the will in inducing 
muscular motion, have no immediate 
connexion with our mental states. 


——_@— 
97. .A Supplement to the History and Anti- 
= of Eynesbury and St. Neot’s, in 
untingdonshire. By George Cornelius 

Gorham, B.D. Fellow of Queen's College, 

Cambridge. Svo. pp. 187. 

THIS Supplement consists of well- 
digested abstracts of Chartularies, an 
Anglo-Saxon Homily of St. Neott, 
and various other particulars usual in 
Appendices. Under circumstances, i. e. 
disputed or forgotten claims, such do- 
cuments may be very valuables; and in 
prudence should always be preserved. 
Among these abstracts in pages 161— 
166, is an account of the ancient be- 
nefactions for the repairs and decora- 
tions of the church. In these are five 
benefactions of the precise sum of 6s. 8d. 
and some of 13s. 4d.; thus proving the 
ancientry of these sums as fees—a fact 
which we could corroborate from other 
authorities. Among these benefactions 
also appear pewter dishes, pans, sheep, 
lamb, corn, table-cloths, contributions 
out of the proceeds of sales, all for the 
purpose of being prayed for. The lively 
interest which our ancestors took in 
the decency and beauty of their pa- 
rish churches, is a good sepeimnand of 
their degenerate descendants. In our 
judgment the poorest of these vener- 
able fabrics had more of the intrinsic 
character of holiness, than the finest 
of the preaching-houses now erected, 
fitter for auction marts in construction, 
than for exciting sentiments of piety. 
It is certainly strange that there is no 
taste for the imitation of ancient 





t In this Homily (p. cii.) mention is 
made of Doomsday being nigh. It has es- 
caped Mr. Gorham, that from mistaking the 
thousand years of St. John, the termination 
of the world was placed on or about A. D. 
1000 ; and the effect of this notion upon so- 
ciety is noticed by (we believe) Mosheim ; 
certainly many familiar authors. 

churches, 
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churches, when the most beautiful 
window mullions and _tabernacle- 
works can now be cheaply imitated in 
cast-iron. 

This Supplement, however useful 
and well-executed, contains no no- 
velty which requires further notice ; 
and we shall therefore here leave it, 
with expressing our satisfaction with 
the judgment of Mr. Gorham shown 
in this compilation. 


—o— 


98. Report of the Incorporated Society for 
the Conversion and religious Instruction 
and Education of the Negro Slaves in the 
British West India Islands, from July to 
December, 1823. 8vo. pp. 48. 


THIS mn is instituted for the 
purpose of sending out Ministers of 
the Church of England who may pro- 
mote the education, catechising, and 
introduction of Christianity among the 
slaves. The Ministers proceed only 
under permission of the masters, and 
exercise no compulsion; for so we 
judge by the Report, which is reason- 
able and modest, and, unlike other Re- 
ports of similar institutions, uses no 
pious frauds. 

The following is the statement of 
Mr. Curtin, who observes, that, ac- 
cording to his belief, the Negroes 
would prefer the Established Church 
to any other, if the Ministers could 
attend to them (p. 17); and so we be- 
lieve also, for we see nothing in the 
intimidations and absurdities of Cal- 
vinism likely to induce a love of God. 
The amiable and philanthropic eccle- 
siastic adds, 


«« Tt may also be worthy of notice, that 
of the slaves which I had baptized in the 
town of St. John’s, during the first ten or 
twelve years of my ministry, more than one 
fourth, or perhaps a third part, are now free 
people, some off the island, some sea-faring 
people at sea.” 

‘* From all this I infer, that slavery would 
gradually die away by a steady uniform per- 
severance in the formance of all the sa- 
cred duties of Christianity, which, by its 
own action, would imperceptibly produce 
more certain and lasting effects than all the 
speculative theories which can be devised for 
emancipation. A venerable Bishop of the 
English Church, with a conscientious and 
efficient Clergy, and a few pious catechists, 
would do more toward the general improve- 
ment of the religious and moral state of our 
colonies, than all the laws that could be 
enacted for the purpose.” pp.17, 13. 
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That all this may be the ultimate 
result we heartily pray ; but it is a rale 
with us on political topics to consider 
the possible worst, not the possible 
best, and therefore we decline commit- 
ting ourselves, till time and experience 
produce sound data. We wish for 
two things in particular, the creation 
of an adequate population to supersede 
slavery, and Anglicism of habits among 
the eanain in the Roman modes of 
civilizing. See our Mag. for April, 


p- 350. 
—~@-—— 


99. William of Wyrcestre Redivivus. 
(Concluded from p. 340.) 


THEsecond objectof Mr. Dallaway’s 
attention is the celebrated Church of 
St. Mary, Redcliff, certainly one of 
the most beautiful parish churches in 
England. We shall therefore enter 
rather at large into the early history of 
this elegant fabric ; having already, in 
a former volume*, given very full ac- 
counts of its present state, from the 
elegant works of Mr. Britton and Mr. 
Malcolm. 

Nor can we mention Mr. Britton 
without observing that gratitude is 
due to him for his admirable por- 
traits of this Venus of Gothic-archi- 
tecture. Rivals and imitators may 
have succeeded him, but the works of 
Buck and Grose still exist to prove 
that application of the powers of fine 
chalcography to Gothic buildings, and, 
of course, a superior powerful influen- 
tial effect in regard to public taste, 
have been created by Britton. Before, 
things of this kind were valued as an- 
=— only; for their beauties we 
did not form an affection, because we 
did not perceive them. 

From Mr. Malcolin’s entertaining 
work we shall copy a distant view of 
this interesting Church, in its present 
state, taken from the river. (See 
Plate II.) Mr. Malcolm regrets that 
it should be so surrounded with build- 
ings as to render it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to obtain an uninterrupted 
view of the general outline of the 
Church. 

‘It appears very certain,” says 
Mr. Britton Gin his p Boren of Red. 
cliffe Church, page 4), “ that an an- 
cient religious edifice was standing on 


Wyrcestre Redivivus. 





* See vol. uxxxul. ii, 252, 429, 545, 
569, 570. 
or 
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or near the site of the present church 
anterior to the erection of the existing 
fabrick, the initiation of which is as- 
cribed to Simon de Burton, who was 
Mayor of Bristol, not only, as Britton 
says, in 1292, 1293, 1294, and again 
in 1304 and 1305; but in 1302 also. 
( Hist. of Bristol, Ms. pents the Rev. 
T. D. Fosbroke.) 

In this MS. are passages which throw 
light upon the history of this first 
unknown church. The first entry is 
taken from the confirmation charter of 
Henry III. to the Priory of Braden- 
stoke, printed in Dugdale’s Monasti- 
con, vol. ii. p. 210, old edition: “ Ex 
dono Johannis filii Willelmi Capellant 
de Radeclive, totam terram suam, que 
fuit Ricardi de Mer4, que est contra 
clocharium Ecclesia S. Marie de Ra- 
declive,” i.e. from the gift of John, son 

William, all his land, which was 
Richard de Mere’s, [and] which is op- 
posite the Belfry of the Church of St. 
Mary de Radeclive. That this was 
no relation to the Nottinghamshire 
Radeclives is, in our opinion, evident 
from the following further pas in 
the same MS. which show an intimate 
connection of the De la Mares, Meres, 
or Mores, with Bristol and the vicinity. 


In the year 1290, a Ralph de la Mare 
held the castle and town at a yearly 
trent Crigaaio 19 Edw I. rot. 23) ; 


and a Richard de la Mere held lands 
in Milborn port in this county. (Id. 
8 Edw. II. rot. 34.) Moreover, Isable 
de Kenefeg gave to the Abbey of St. 
Augustine all her land in Redclive 
Street, which was Matilda de More's, 
relict of Adam de Kerswelle. (Regist. 
Abbat. S. August. Bristol. f. 176.) It 
is further to be recollected, that Red- 
cliff was a distinct manor, in on pong 
hands, at the early periods alluded to, 
and seemingly onging, once at 
least, to a family of the same name; 
for another wg from the ag Ab- 

Register (fol. 188) says, that Hugh 
de. Bloedune, by assent a his lod 
John de Radcliff, gave to Nicholas, 
son of Horwin, &c. the angular land 
upon Trivele, &c. It is certain, too, 
that Robert Lord Berkeley (the third) 
died seised, 4 Hen. III. in 1219, of a 
manor of Radeclive Street (Berkeley 
MSS. p. 90); and that, in fact, Bristol 
was parcelled out among various great 
landed proprietors, and divided into 
the Old and NewTown. These points 
are distinctly exhibited in the MS. 
quoted. The old Stone-house, inhabited 
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by Rob. Fitzharding, has been recently 
discovered ; and an account of its re- 
mains was published in the Bristol 
Observer of Sept. 3, 1823; and the 
testamentary regulations of this Robert 
give some account of this house, as 
well as of the hold of certain great 
Barons in Bristol, whom he bought 
out. Robert, son of Harding (says the 
Abbey Register, fol. 34 a.), gave to 
Maurice, his son, the land which he 
had in Bristol of the Barony of Rich. 
Folioit, which Boso held; and the 
land which he had of the Barony of 
Rich. de St. Quintin, in the Great 
Street; and the land which he had of 
the Barony of Gilbert de Umfraville ; 
and the land which he had in Broad- 
street, where he first dwelt, et ¢otum 
managium *, which he had there ; be- 
sides the great Stone-house which he 
built upon the Frome; and this land 
he gave to his son, ** Ita quod Eva 
[his wife] tute meam terram illam 
teneat in vit4 sud, et post mortem ejus 
ad Maur. fil. meum et heredes ejus 
liberé et quiet? revertetur, &c. ; toge- 
ther with the land, in which I had a 
bakehouse, towards the wall, as you go 
to St. James’s, &c.” As to the 
second point, the New Town, in the 
confirmation charter by King Hen 
II. of the Priory of St. James's, Bristol, 
is the following item : 

«Et unum burgagium in Novo-Burgo 
Prati, et quod totum Novum burgum de 
Prato, apud Bristold, quod est situm inter 
castellum et aes ecc ——s Jacobi, 
sit’ de ia ejusdem ecclesize.” - 
dale’s Pease, i. 513). ~ 

The object of this digression is to 
show, that there was probably aChurch, 
situate upon the same spot as the pre- 
sent, founded by and for the use of 
some manerial proprietor. The dis- 
tinction of St. Mary Redcliffe is ob- 
viously accounted for. ‘There was an- 
other Church of S¢. Mary at Bristol, 
which William Earl of Gloucester 

ve in the time of Henry II. to the 
Priory of Keynsham (Dugdale’s Mo- 
nast. ti. 300). All this is explained in 
the following further extract from the 
MS. under the year 1247. 

*¢ This year the mayor and commonalty 
of the town of Bristol concluded to build a 
bridge over the river Avon, with the consent 
of Redclyft, and the Governors of Temple 
fee, thereby minding to incorporate them 





* Familia—Menage—Demesne farm. Du- 
cange, v. Menagium., :, 
with 
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with the town, mide make of two but 
one corporate town, 

from St. Thomas’s i 

to come to Bristoll; i 

port was where now St. Nicholas Shambles 
is, and there the shipping did ride; for the 
Church is called the Church of her 


Assumpsion, and the port of St. Mary Port,” 
&e. 


It was after this union of the two 
corporate bodies, that Simon de Bur- 
ton, in 1292, is affirmed to have laid 
the foundation of the present Church. 
The MS. proceeds to say, 


«¢ William Cannings was the first founder 
of Red-clift Church, which afterwards [was] 
finished by William Cannings his graudson, 
in the reign of Henry VI. with the help of 
the Corporation.” 

This is placed under the year 1369, 
and Mr. Britton rejects the account, 
because no direct mention is made of 
Simon de Burton; but we reconcile 
the omission in this way, that what 
Burton did was either very trifling, or 
was pulled down when Cannings first 
began the present most beautiful struc- 
ture. 

Under the year 1441, when Will. 
Cannings, junior, was Mayor, and 
John Shipward, Sheriff [the munifi- 
cent founder of St. Stephen’s Tower, 
in 1463. Dallaway, p. 13] the MS. 
says, 

«© This William Cannings, with the help 
of others of the vga we town of Bristow, 
kept masons and workmen to repair and 
beautify, cover and glaze, the Church of 
Redcliff, which his grandfather had founded 
in the dayes of Edward ye Third.” 


We are of opinion, that Bristol was 
cramped and oppressed by the various 
territorial feudalists before the 14th 
century, when it — to flourish, 
and exhibit the usual signs of com- 
mercial munificence; because they, who 
know any thing of the nature of landed 
property, know that it is a capital not 
to be augmented but by parsimony; a 
process which, under the age of fifty, 
people are not inclined to adopt, and 
then only for the sake of children ; 
whereas skilful tradesmen increase, 
with their expences, their capitals 
also, by judicious management ; and if 
they spend a crown extraordinary, 
know that it is only the fourth part of 
a new pound ined, Such a man ap- 
pears to have been William Cannings. 

We make no apology for having 
gone this length concerning St. Mary 
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Repcuirr. The history of the foun- 
dation, the surpassing elegance and 
perfection of the fabrick, 1s a proud 
monument of the munificent and 
noble-mindedness of the old English 
merchants. It is not within our recol- 
lection, that England can boast of a 
similar building, the work of private 
citizens. 

The known defects of the present 
steeple, are pinnacles on the pedestal 
tower, out of the perpendicular ; and 
a truncated quarter-spire, finished off 
with a top-mast and shrouds, as in a 
hulk, to support a vane. Mr. Dalla- 
way, accordingly, in p. 21, offers a 
plan for the renovation of the spire, iu 
the manner of the Cathedral of Reuven, 
and the Church of Boston, which in 
our judgment is very ingenious, har- 
monious, and elegant. 

Concerning altar-pictures (of which 
there are in this Church three by Ho- 
garth, who was out of his way in his- 
sag painting), Mr. Dallaway speaks 
thus : 


** For the reception of this extensive 
canvass, the original altar-skreen, and the 
richest tabernacle work were destroyed, and 
the great East window above it, hidden in 
utter darkness. When the sublime efforts 
of the painters of Italy were applied to the 
decoration of Churches, it was of those 
which were the works of their contemporary 
architects, and not of the Gothic age; in 
which the scriptural. subjects were univer- 
sally stainedin glass, or painted in fresco, It 
has, therefore, excited a doubt in my mind, 
whether modern pictures can be placed in 
Gothic Churches, with that strictness of 
local appropriation which must ever be de- 
manded by good taste.” P. 24. 


V'e believe that our Readers will 
agree with Mr. Dallaway, that all 
paintings in Churches (the glass ex- 
cepted) have a tawdry and incongruous 
aspect. Mr. Dallaway further adds, 
p- 30, concerning altar-pictures in the 
centre of ancient screens : 


** The finest picture of our own or the 
Italian schools of painting, would not, in 
my humble judgment, strictly accord. For 
it would become the concentrating point of 
sight, and predominate over the shrine 
work, which would be thus rendered its 
frame only. Perhaps a double curtain of 
velvet embroidered, as the sacerdotal vest- 
ments were, would not be out of place. 
Such were formerly usual over altars, for 
the purpose of concealing the saered ele- 
ments.” 


Mr. Dallaway proceeds, lastly, = 
e 
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the restorations of the high altar-skreen, 
Poyntz's sepulchral Chapel, and the 
great western window at St. Mark’s, 
of the Gaunts, or the Mayor's Chapel, 
all of which he very judiciously com- 
mends, and which have been very 
ably executed by the talent and inge- 
nuity of Messrs. Clarke and Edkins. 
With cordial sincerity we join our 
Author in the following eulogy, p. 32, 


‘ In the centuries which have succeeded 
each other, the inhabitants of Bristol have 
distinguished themselves by a devoted at- 
tachment to their sacred edifices. In the 
piety and opulence of individuals only, have 
originated several Churches, Chantries, and 
Towers, all of which .one porary wt 
them magnificent. e same gi eeli 
dictated the furnishing of their Churches 
after the restoration ; when in fact, to repair 
was to deface or conceal all projecting sculp- 
ture; and to leautify was to render all sur- 
faces glaring, either by the raw uniformity 
of white lime, or by surrounding the wainscot 
altar-pieces, with ruddy cherubs, ogling the 
decalogue ; supported by a many-coloured 
Moses and Aaron, not less gaudy than har- 
lequin himself, 

‘* It may now be said, that we live in an 
age, when good sense has pointed out the 
investigation of first prineiples. Embellish- 
ments can never be produced by employing 
ornamental particles which are incongruous 
in their effect.” 

—_—o— 

100. Sketches in India, treating on Sub- 
jects connected with the Government ; civil 
and military Establishments ; Characters 
of the European, and Customs of the na- 
tive Inhalitants. By William Huggins, 
late an Indigo Planter in the District of 
Tirhoot. 8vo. pp. 237. 


SO frequent and intimate is the in- 
tercourse and connexion between In- 
dia and Great Britain, that a precise 
knowledge of the manners of the for- 
mer almost comes under the character, 
as to utility, of a school or university 
education. Life is a voyage, and the 
art of navigation is not more necessary 
in the latter than is in the former know- 
ledge of the habits of the people, among 
whom we are going to sojourn. Books 
of this kind, therefore, partake of the 
utility of charts. They enable us at 
home to form better judgments of the 
prudence or imprudence of our under- 
takings, and prepare those going abroad 
with proper precautions. ere is less 
precarious dependence upon interested 
advice, less time lost in acquiring the 
indispensable modes of business, and 
many blunders and much unhappiness 
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are prevented. All that we would se- 
riously impress upon the writers of 
such s, is, that they should make 
it a point of honour to be well informed 
and accurate; for in many respects 
they stand in the situation of pilots. 
Lives may be lost through their mis- 
information. Every country has its 
distinct manners, climate, and dis- 
eases ; and to give false or even grossly 
negligent accounts, would he as wicked 
as to send a ship to Greenland, and 
give the place the character of a hot 
country, where the credulous crew 
might in consequence be frozen to 
death, for want of being provided with 
suitable clothing. If we could admit 
the subjection of books to a censorship 
to be at all right, it would be in regard 
to accounts of foreign countries; for 
most certainly many flourishing state- 
ments about America and the Cape 
colonies, have involved numbers of our 
fellow countrymen in misery, or ruin, 
or death. 

Mr. Huggins could have none but 
honest motives in publishing this 
work ; and, setting aside now and then 
a little turkey-cock strutting in fustian 
description, we have no fault to find. 
That there is no deficiency of mind, 
however, in this inflation, will appear 
from the following account of com- 
merce, which in poetry would have 
made a fine appearance. Speaking of 
Calcutta, as a grand emporium, Mr. 
Huggins thus figures away in the bus- 
kins :— 

**In this point of view, commerce a) ry 
a noble selintion like Minerva, pir 
the olive-branch of peace to mankind ; sub- 
duing their prejudices and passions, binding 
them eagethes in a chain of onious 
concord, Her head touches the heavens; 
her foot treads upon the ocean; her wings 
are upborne by the winds; her haod is a re- 
servoir of plenty and luxury, which she scat- 
ters bountifully over the earth. The Sciences 
are in her train; the Arts wait upon her 
steps, and Civilization follows her path. 
Wars of rancour and folly are stopt at her 
nod; she bids mankind live together like 
brethren.” P. 90. 


The best known matters connected 
with India are here at home cadet- 
cies and writerships. We shall, there- 
fore, extract our author's account of 
both : 


a eee Eng- 


land, he has like other people of In- 
dian luxuries, and has generally his head 
stuffed full of the fine things which are to 

be 
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be met with there. After landing, he is 


charmed with the of new sights, the 
what he has wi i 
» ordered 


and the bubble bursts. Although 
an officer’s pay in the Company's service is 
handsome, it will go but a way to pro- 
cure him luxuries; indeed, for many years, 
he will be barely able to live comfortably ; 
for as promotion goes by seniority, and is 


years; and until that period an officer with- 
out any appointment is but indifferently 
off. The expences for servants, for show, 
and for idleness, are so numerous, that his 
pay is consumed by them, and very little is 
eft to procure him wine, or articles of real 
comfort, particularly at a distance from 
Caleutta, where every thing of that kind is 
extremely dear. Thus, then, subalterns in 
the Company’s service live during a long 

riod in a state of genteel poverty, anxiously 
onging for war to cause casualties, and ac- 
celerate their promotion. In the mean 
time they are on the alert, ready to take ad- 
vantage of any opportunity which may pre- 
sent itself for bettering their condition. Of 
these the most common is, forming a con- 
nexion with some mercantile house in Cal- 
ceutta. If an officer, through letters of re- 
commendation or other means, can procure 
a handsome employment or support from 
one of these merchants, he resigns the ser- 
vice, sans ceremonie, and becomes a man of 
business, so that one is constantly meeting 
in agents’ offices, auction rooms, and shops, 
with military men.” pp. 27—29. 


India civil service is a hen which 
lays golden eggs, and some of the best 
pallets of the breed are the writerships. 
Of the lucky possessors of a chicken of 
this kind, our author gives the follow- 
ing account: 


*¢These young gentlemen [the writers], 
generally the sons of respectable families, 
have received the rudiments of a good edu- 
cation at home ; perhaps the height of their 
ambition and extent of their means in Eng- 
land was to purchase a dandy coat, and strut 
upon the flags ; or on a journey to the coun- 
try to travel in a mail-coach. But in India 
how altered! Arabs, English blood-horses, 
Pegu ponies, curricles and phaetons, come 

rancing before them with most bewitching 
| aman eg Their pay three hundred ru- 
pees per month, is quite sufficient to keep 
them respectably, but not at all sufficient to 
purchase all these fine things. How are 
they to be procured? These young gentle- 
men who tore got excellent situations in 
expectancy upon their arrival in Calcutta, 
ly find some wealthy Baboo [native 
merchant] to advance them large sums at 
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an exorbitant interest, or else obtain a cre- 
dit with some house of agency; so that, 
like young birds which en Gee wing 
the mire, and are rendered incapable - 
ing, these youngsters incur a burthen gall- 
ing to them many a day afterwards; 
make their appearance at the course on hi 
mettled ee aomeanee Mee 
dressed out in all the pup dandies ; 
keep the first company; drink claret and 
champagne ; have houses in Garden Reach ; 
in fine, live far beyond their means: debts 
accumulate, and the economising j of- 
ten regrets the follies of the writer. 

is a college, founded by that liberal and 
high-minded nobleman, the Marquis Wel- 
lesley, to which these young men are at- 
tached, for learning the lang of India ; 
here Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit, Hindostanee, 
and the other dialects, are taught. Every 
writer must make some proficiency in them, 
and undergo an examination, before he can 
be appointed to any employment. There 
are some who live within their income, at- 
tend to their studies, and are sure to be re- 
warded with speedy appointments; young 
men of capacity are not uncommon 
them; so that, endowed with classic and 
Eastern literature, they possess a variety of 
knowledge not sought after, and uot obtain- 
ed in Europe. To sum up these young oe 
tlemen’s character, barring the ridiculous 
extravagance to which I have alluded, their 
manners are in other respects inoffensive.” 
pp: 63—65. 


We seriously recommend to the pro- 
per authorities (Letter xi. p.77) a pro- 
per consideration of Mr, Huggins’s 
suggestion concerning the incorpora- 
tion of Indo-Britons, or half-cast men, 
with the army; and a perusal of the 
work by all persons going to India. 


101. Dyer’s Privileges of the University of 
Cambridge. 

(Concluded from p. 339.) 

THE contents of the Supplement 
to which we are arrived are miscella- 
neous ; generally speaking, biographi- 
cal and critical minutiz. 

Concerning the former, we have to 
express our dislike to the dissection of 
religious opinions which pervades the 
biographical part. We do not blame 
Mr. Dyer, for it is an ancient custom 
in this kind of literature, but one 
against which we solemnly protest, 
The best of men may be the victims 
of error, unknown to them as such, 
and the error after all be only one so 
deemed in the opinions of men as fal- 
lible as themselves. Absurd classifi- 
cations of trifles and shades of doc- 

trine, 
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trine, even of verbal definitions, are 
uncharitably made; and good and 
right-minded men, perhaps from a 
simple expression and very innocent 
opinion, are called Socinians, Arians, 
or what not, exactly upon the same 
custom as all men in their politics 
must be either ministerial or opposi- 
tionists, though they take neither side. 
Wherever faith is a duty, there must 
be a creed; but in human affairs it 
implies no more than an assent to cer- 
tain doctrines, and an engagement to 
support them for good and useful pur- 
ses. The “devils believe and trem- 
Bie,” but surely a man does not become 
a devil, because he believes also; nor 
certain doctrines of the thirty- 
nine Articles were adopted by Calvin 
or Arminius, does a man become a 
Calvinist or Arminian, by subscrip- 
tion to those Articles. He only ad- 
mits a coincidence to a certain extent. 
Instead of this, he is immediately put 
into an heretical class, and transformed 
intoa lar — of ateacher, with 
whose doctrines he is utterly unac- 
quainted. The injury to the success 
of his ministry and his interests in life 
may be very serious, he may even be- 
come an object of persecution. We 
are by no means advocates for latitude 
of faith, or the indifference about doc- 
trine ; but we would not have opinions 
converted into principles. A man may 
have many of the former, which from 
respect to authority he does not choose 
to act upon, no more than because he 
thinks that a particular medicine would 
be of a service in his disease, he would 
yet choose to take it. 

The navigation of the ocean of Di- 
vinity is so difficult, there are so many 
shoals, quicks, and rocks, and such con- 
trary currents, that if the vessel should 
strike upon one in the voyage, it al- 
most happens in the nature of things. 
We have read sermons of the first or- 
thodox divines, of which passages 
aight be cruelly aw but they 
are not to blame, because they are not 
pon principle propagators of error. 
They have only shown themselves fal- 
lible in judgment. : 

In pp. 77, 78, Mr. Dyer has given 
us a confutation of Bishop Horsley, in 
regard to the Unitarianism of Sir Isaac 
Newton. Mr. Dyer maintains the po- 
sition upon the following testimony : 

*¢ A person of strict mye | and respecta- 
bility, who lived on terms of the greatest in- 
timacy with Sir Isaac for many years, which 


Horsley could not do, assures us that he was 
a. Socinian, and expressed his fears that Dr. 
Clarke, who had embraced only the Arian 
hypothesis, would injure the cause of Chris- 
a The person here alluded to was 
Mr. Hopton Haynes, author of a miscella- 
neous work, under the title of ‘The Scrip- 
ture Account of the Attributes and Worship 
of God, and of the Character and Offices of 
Jesus Christ.’ Haynes was Assay Master 
of the Mint at the time that Newton was 
Master.—Newton was, also, in his private 
judgment, a Baptist, though not practically 
so. This he declared to a man of veracity, 
his deputy Lucasian Professor Mr. William 
Whiston, as may be seen in Whiston’s Me- 
moirs, written by himself.” P. 78. 


Now, even under adinission of the 
fact, it is mecessary to prove first, in 
in order to allow the inference, that 
Sir Isaac Newton was infallible ; that 
he should have the actual qualification 
which has been refused to the Pope, 
and not allowed to any human being 
whatever. If, moreover, Sir Isaac 
could talk so foolishly as Hopton 
Haynes makes him to do, viz. “that 
he was a Socinian, and yet expressed 
his fears that Dr. Clarke, who had 
embraced only the Arian hypothesis, 
would injure the cause of Christian- 
ity,” we think either that Sir Isaac is 
misrepresented, or that his opinions 
on divinity subjects are not worth a 
straw ; at all events. we cannot make 
common sense of the passage. It seems 
to us to have been something got up 
by Hopton Haynes for a pur of 
his, own, out of some loose a0 poy 
tory conversation which he has either 

arbled or misrepresented. But even 
if it be correct, the passage proves only 
that Sir Isaac Newton thought that 
Christianity would sustain injury from 
adoption only of the Arian hypothesis, 
which it would not sustain S adding 
to it that of Socinus ; the only inter- 
pretation of which that we can give is, 
that the Arians would only torture 
Christianity, but that by adding Soci- 
nianism to it, the coup de grace would 
be conferred, and the sufferer be put 
out of his misery. 

Mr. Dyer adds, 

«That his reason for saying any thing 
now about the faith of Sir Isaac Newton, 
will perhaps appear on another occasion.” 

We are sorry for it, for we cannot 
see what good the world will derive 
from it, unless it be to multiply fac- 
tion, and unsettle the public mind still 
farther upon religious topics. 


We 
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We turn from these unpleasing sub- 
jects to one more lively, an epigram 
written by another ¢orment upon reli- 
gious subjects, among the numerous 
ones honoured with Mr. Dyer’s com- 
memoration ; viz. Mr. Gilbert Wake- 
field, of unsettled principles and mor- 
bid feelings. 

A Mr. Foster, a hair-dresser of Cam- 
bridge, on account of his rapidity in 
conversation, in walking, and more 

rticularly in the exercise of his pro- 
ession, was called the Flying Barber. 
The epigram is perfectly classical, with 
the exception of a pentameter, ending 
with an adjective, parem : 

‘¢ Tonsor ego: vultus radendo spumeus albet, 

Mappa subest, ardet culter, et unda tepet. 
Quim se gladium cito dextra, novacula 

vis, 

Mox tua tam celeri strinxerit ora manu. 
Cedite, Romani Tonsores, cedite Graii ; 

Tonsorem regio non habet ulla parem. 
Imberbes Grantam, barbati accedite Gran- 


tam; 

Illa polit mentes ; et politille genas.” p. 91. 

Here we must take our leave of Mr. 
Dyer, who is a most industrious writer, 
and has stored his museum very amply. 
Whoever reads the catalogue of his 
writings, eight pages, will be astonish- 
ed at his industry. The volume be- 
fore us, as supplementary only, cannot 
place Mr. Dyer’s literary picture in 


the i most favourable for viewing 
it. e, however, point out to the 
scholar, with hi frown the able 
and elegant “ Dissertatio Generalis*.” 
We wish that he had not chosen here, 
as elsewhere, to walk upon burning 
embers (see pp. exxv. exxvi. about sub- 
scription to the Articles). We do not 
expect unanimity of creeds; for it 
would be insane: but the teachers of 
a faith ought not to assent directly or 
indirectly, in_foro conscientie, to aber- 
rations from it, or where is their inte- 


grity ? 

—@— 

102. A Picturesque Promenade round Dork- 
ing in Surrey. By John Timbs. 12mo, 
pp- 304, 

THIS neat little volume displays 
much industry and research. It is 
written with ease, and abounds with 
reflections naturally arising upon a 
view of the beauties of nature and art 
here so liberally bestowed. , 

Among many other biographical 
and historical notices interspersed in 
the work, are some interesting anec- 
dotes of that bright luminary of classic 
literature, Jeremiah Markland, whose 
beneficence and piety were equally 
conspicuous with his classical abilities. 

In p. 122 is introduced the annex- 
ed vignette of 


MILTON COURT, NEAR DORKING. 


‘¢ A spacious and substantial farm-house, 
which appears, by the style of building, to 
have been erected in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Here that excellent scholar and 
critic JEREMIAH Markxanp passed the last 
twenty-four years of his life. In this plea- 
sant and sequestered spot Markland saw 
little company. His walks were almost con- 


fined to the narrow limits of the garden at | 
the back of the house. The widow (Mrs. 
Rose) with whom he at Milton 
Court, became involved in @ family litiga- 
tion, by the injustice and oppression of a 
son, who persuaded her to assign to him the 
whole of her property. Mr. Markland, in 
defending the widow, expended a consider- 





* The t hical errors are dreadful.—‘‘ Scripta hoc dogma” for ‘Scripta hac 


dogmata,” See p. cxxviii. 
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able sum, and the case being decided against 
her, he benevolently employed his fortune 
in relieving the distresses of the family. 
a me attacks of the » and an actcu- 
mulation of infirmities, at length put an end 
to his life, at Milton Court, in July 1776, in 
his 83d year, and he was buried bly to 
his own request in the chancel of Dorking 
Church *.” 

The description of Wotton, the re- 
sidence of the patriotic Evelyn, and its 
pore canal wed is peculiarly pleasing. 
Many interesting anecdotes of this 
great scholar and his times are intro- 
duced, and his character duly appre- 
ciated. 

Leith Hill, near Dorking, celebrated 
by the critic John Dennis, as surpass- 
ing the prospect of the Valdarno from 
the Apennines, and of Rome and the 
Mediterranean from the mountains of 
Viterbo, comes in for its portion of our 
author’s notice. Mr. Dennis says, 

«1 saw from one of those hills, at about 
two miles distance, that side of Leith Hill 
which faces the Downs; it appeared the 
most beautiful prospect I had ever seen. 
But after we had conquered the hill itself, I 
saw a sight that would transport a Stoic; a 
sight that looked like enchantment and a 
vision beatific !”’ 

Whoever may be tempted from this 
description to make a personal survey 
of this hill, which surpasses all ‘‘ the 
boasted charms of Swiss scenery,” will 
find a very intelligent and useful guide 
in this volume. 

We can only allow room for one or 
two articles; among which we cannot 
pass over Norbury Park, for some time 
the seat of William Lock, esq. whose 
father purchased it in 1764. ‘The old 
house was by him pulled down, and 
the present noble mansion erected. 

**On completing his mansion, he con- 
ceived the original and ingenious design of 
uniting the grand amphitheatre of Nature 
viewed from the windows of his saloon with 
the master-piece of the late Barrett’s inimi- 
table pencil. The ificent scenery with 
which he had embellished the walls, is art- 
full en eeees to be a conti- 
jo.“ the view. In the Western com- 

t is introduced an assemblage of the 
and mountains of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland: blended together, and form- 





* An ample memoir and a good rait 
of Mr. Markland are given in Nichols’s ¢¢ Li- 
terary Anecdotes,” and in Manning and Bray’s 
<< Surrey ;”’ and accounts of him will be found 
in our vols. XLVI. p. 351, vol. XLVI. p. 309, 
and his epitaph, vol. xLvul. p. 433. 
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ing a landscape expressive of the most ma- 
jestic idea of rural grandeur. The rude 
crags and distant summit of Skiddaw are 
contrasted with the placid expanse of water 
below, which seems genially heated by the 
rays of a summer's setting Sun, rendered 
more brilliant in effect by the tints of a re- 
tiring storm, shadowing the mountain’s side. 
—The second compartment presents a nearer 
view of immense rocks rising in all the 
frowning magnificence which characterizes 
those stupendous works of Nature; the Sun 
here scarcely sheds a ray to cheer the gloomy 
scene.—The fire-place forms the third; the 
chimney-glass being so let into the wall, 
that were it not for the real appearance of 
the hearth, imagination would suggest the 
entrance to an elegant arbour.—In the fourth 
compartment the scene is continued, but 
with the placid effect of evening serenity : 
here the shepherd is telling his amorous 
tale to the attentive fair one. This scene 
opeus to an organ, with a figure of St. Ce- 
cilia by Cipriani, who painted the | 

figures, as did Gilpin the cattle. — The 
ocean, bounded on one hand by hills and 
rocks, with a variety of characteristic ac- 
companiments, completes the fifth scene.— 
The ceiling by Pastorini represents a corre- 
sponding sky, seen through a circular treil- 
lage, and the carpet resembles a new-mown 
lawn, The whole is admirably connected 
with the view from the saloon windows, and 
calculated to convey a vivid idea of a perfect 
landscape. Mr. Lock’s painted room con- 
sequently soon became a subject of much 
conversation among the lovers of the pic- 
turesque; and has long been a powerful 
object of attraction, especially as it is the 
only successful attempt of the kind in this 
country.” 


In 1819 it was sold to E. F. Mait- 
land, esq. the present proprietor. 

At Denbies, the seat of W. J. De- 
nison, esq. M. P. for Surrey, the late 
eccentric Mr. Jonathan Tyers, who 
established Vauxhall Gardens, resided ; 
and here he passed much of his time, 


‘*In planning several theatrical allusions 
and devices, and in rendering this spot a 
perfect contrast to the bewitching routine 
of  gaiety and merriment, with which he elec- 
trified his metropolitan votaries. The ano- 
maly is said to have been conducted with 
strict adherence to that effect. Here every 
object tended to impress the mind with 
grave contemplation, and led to a convic- 
tion of the frivolity of the celebrated resort 
at Vauxhall, then in the zenith of its suc- 
cess. The principal scene was a wood of 
eight acres, denominated Jl Penseroso, where 
he contrived to represent, in terrific simili- 
tude, the ‘valley of the shadow of death.’ 
Here, instead of protracted vistas of festive 
lamps with their matchless reflection i 
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rows of boxes containing groupe of 
lively. gallantry, was the stillness of the 
mazy walk! Instead of the choral orchestra 
—s small te on which were rr cara 
inscriptions, calculated to produce the most 

effect on their reader.—Instead of 


captivating glees, airs, and ballads, and the 
heavenly ony of instruments,—the mo- 
notonous solo of a clock (concealed from 


view) broke the solemn silence at the end 
of every minute, and forcibly proclaiming 
the rapid march of Time, served as a me- 
mento of its vast importance.—Instead of 
the spacious rotunda, saloons, and piazzas, 
adismal alcove, in which were some curious 

intings by Hayman, particularly the dy- 
ing Christian and the Unbeliever, and a sta- 
tue of Truth trampling on a mask, directed 
the attention to those awful objects. At 
the termination of a walk were two excel- 
lently-carved tals with two human 
skulls, each of which addressed the male or 
female visitant in verse. 

«¢ Such eccentric imageries making irre- 
fragable a to the feelings of the disso- 
lute debauchee, might form a persuasive pe- 
nitentiary, and urge the necessity of amend- 
ment with better effect than all the farcical 
frenzies of mere formalists and fanatics. 
They were, however, entirely removed by 
the Hon. Peter King, who, on the death of 
Mr. Tyers in 1767, purchased the estate.” 

Some neatly-drawn sketches of emi- 
nent living characters are introduced, 

rticularly of Thomas Hope, esq. of 
Dee ene (to whom the work is dedi- 

); Rev. James Dallaway, the his- 
torian of Sussex; Sir Lucas Pepys, 
bart. ; Madame D’Arblay, the admired 
novelist ; Jeremiah Dyson, esq. ; S.W. 
Singer, esq. ; W.J. Denison, esq. M.P.; 
and the venerable Historian of Surrey, 
Wm. Bray, of Shere, esq. &c. &c. 

The volume is embellished with a 
neat view of Burford Lodge, and with 
numerous picturesque vignettes. 


—_@— 

103. The Lives and Memoirs of the Bishops 
of Sherborne, Wilts, Old Sarum, and Sa- 
lisbury, from the dismemberment of the 
See of Sherbotne from that of Winches- 
ter; by Ina, King of the West Saxons, in 
the year 705, down to the present Time. 
By the Rev, Stephen Hyde Cassan, M. A. 

. Chaplain to the Earl of Caledon, K. P. 
and Curate of Mere and West Knoyle, 
Wilts. svo. C. and J. Rivington. ; 
NOVELTY is always pleasing, es- 

pecially in Literature, and the work 

we now’ announce has strong claims 

to it, as we do not possess one of the 
same comprehensive nature ; for whilst 
the press is fertile in Travels, Novels, 
“Gent. Mas. May, 1824. 
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Poetry, &c. it has not (in modern 
times at least) produced a general his- 
tory of our English Epi . We 
have indeed many detached lam of 
our English Prelates; but no work 
exclusively devoted to the biography 
of an entire See. 

This great desideratum has been 
supplied by Mr. Cassan, in a general 
History of the See. of Salisbury, from 
the earliest to the present time; and if 
we may judge from his very extensive 
references to the authors he has quoted, 
we must commend those active re- 
searches which have enabled him to 
correct the many errors of the old 
Chroniclers, Godwyn, and many others, 
who haveerred, particularly in misquot- 
ing dates. 

Our Author has been fortunate in 
selecting the See of Salisbury, for few 
Sees present a greater vicissitude of for- 
tune, or have produced more illustrious 
Prelates. 

In the early period of its history, 
when the seat of Episcopacy was held 
at Sherborne in Dorsetshire, we find 
the illustrious names of Aldhelm, and 
Asser, the tutor and contemporary of Al- 
fred the Great, and of Bishop Osmund. 

The next period presents to our no- 
tice the names of Jewet and Seru 
Warp, whose lives have been reprint- 
ed from the originals, which are now 
become scarce, and merit considerable 
attention. 

In more modern times we greet the 
names of Burnet, Hoapiy, Suer- 
Lock, and DouG.as. 

The whole of this episcopal bio- 
graphy is truly interesting, and abounds 
with many pleasing and curious anec- 
dotes. 

At the conclusion of this large vo- 
lume (840 pages), Sir R. C. Hoare, 
after congratulating the Author on the 
happy termination of his work, has 
given a short account of the various 
changes the Cathedral has undergone ; 
and recommends most strongly the re- 
establishment of the altar screen, which 
was very injudiciously removed some 
years ago from its destined and proper 
situation *, as from the PRESENT situa- 
tion of the altar, at the East end of the 
Lady Chapel, the voice of the officiat- 
ing minister is totally inaudible to the’ 
congregation in the choir. He at the 





* On this subject, see our General In- 
dex, vol. iii. p. 385. 
same 
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same time gives a sketch, by Mr. Buck- 
ler, of an appropriate screen, corre- 
sponding with the style of architecture 
(temp. Hen. IIL.) in which the Cathe- 
dral is built. 


104. Professor Buckland’s Reliquie Dilu- 
viane. 


( Continued from vol. xcttt. ti. 528.) 

WE are confident our readers will 
be gratified by a perusal of Professor 
Buckland’s account of a remarkable 
Cave at Paviland, near Swansea, con- 
taining the fossil bones of many ani- 
mals, a human skeleton, and various 
British antiquities. It is interesting 
in an Antiquarian as well as in a Geo- 
logical point of view, and has, we be- 
lieve, never yet been transferred from 
his Reliquie Diluviane to any more 
appropriate medium of archaeological 
information. 

After describing six other instances 
of bones deposited in caverns similarly 
to those in the cave at Kirkdale in 
Yorkshire, the learned Professor pro- 
ceeds to detail, in the following terms, 
the circumstances of 

Tue Cave of Pavitanp. 

«¢ The seventh and last case that has oc- 
eurred in this country, is that of another 
discovery recently made in the coast of Gla- 
morganshire, fifteen miles West of Swansea, 
between Oxwich Bay and the Worm’s Head, 

of Talbot. It consists 
caves facing the sea, in the 
front of a lofty cliff of limestone, which rises 
more than 100 feet perpendicularly abeve 
the mouth of the caves, and below them 
slopes at an angle of about 40° to the water’s 
edge, presenting a bluff and rugged shore to 
the waves, which are very violent along this 
North coast of the estuary of the Severn. 
These caves are altogether invisible from 
the land side, and are accessible only at low 
water, except by dangerous os along 
the face of a nearly precipitous cliff, com- 
posed entirely of —— mountain lime- 
stone, which dips North at an angle of about 
45°. One of them only (called Goats’ Hole) 
had been noticed when I arrived there, and 
I shall describe it first, before I proceed to 
speak of the other. Its existence had been 
long known to the farmers of the adjacent 
lands, as well as the fact of its containing 
large bones, but it had been no farther at- 
tended to till last summer, when it was ex- 
plored by the surgeon and curate of the 
nearest village, Port Inon, who discovered 
in it two molar teeth of elephants, and a por- 
tion of a large curved tusk, which latter 
they buried again in the earth, where it re- 
mained till it was extracted again, on a fur- 
ther examination of the Cave in the end of 
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December last [1822], by L. W. Dillwyn, 
esq. and Miss Talbot, and removed to Pen- 
rice Castle, together with a part of the 
skull to which it had belonged, and several 
nnn esa teeth and bones, On 

e news is further di i 
communicated to me, ] Baca nen me 
from Derbyshire to Wales, and found the 
position of the Cave to be such as I have 
above described ; and its floor at the mouth 
to be from 30 to 40 feet above high-water 
mark, so that the waves of the highest 
storms occasionally dash into it, and have 
produced three or four deep rock basins in 
its very threshold, by the rolling on their 
axis of large stones, which still lie at the 
bottom of these basins ; around their edge, 
and in the outer part of the Cave itself, are 
strewed a considerable number of sea peb- 
bles, resting on the native limestone rock. 
The floor of the Cave ascends rapidly from 
its mouth inwards to the furthest extremity, 
so that the pebbles have not been drifted in 
beyond twenty feet, or about one-third of 
its whole length; in the remaining two- 
thirds no disturbance by the waters of the 
present sea appears ever to have taken 
place, and within this point at which the 
pebbles cease, the floor is covered witha mass 
: —— loam of a — yellow colour, 

undantly mixed wit lar fragments of 
limestone and broken ee rine ae » and 
interspersed with recent sea-shells, and 
with teeth and bones of the following ani- 
mals, viz. elephant, rhinoceros, bear, hysena, 
wolf, fox, horse, ox, deer of two or three 
species, water-rats, sheep, birds, and men. 
T found also fragments of charcoal, and a 
small flint, the edges of which had been 
chipped off, as if by striking a light. 

**The entire mass through which the 
bones are dispersed, appears to have been 
disturbed by ancient diggings, and its ante- 
diluvian remains thereby to have beeome 
mixed with recent bones and shells; the 
latter of Mr. Dillwyn has examined, and re- 
fers to the following species: Luccinum un- 
datum, turbo littoreous, patella vulgata, tro- 
chus crassus, nerita littoralis; these are all 
common on the adjacent shore, and the ani- 
mals that inhabit them are all catable. That 
portion of the diluvial mass which lies on 
the East side of the Cave, adheres together 
in a loose breccia, and has been less disturb- 
ed than the rest, which it over with 
a cliff about five feet high, and extending 
to the interior extremity of the Cave, where 
it enters into and covers the floor of the 
small hole that terminates the Cave. In 
one place the recent shells and bones of 
birds are most abundant, and the earthy 
mass ining them is cemented to a firm 
breccia by s ite; and this is almost 
the only point within the Cave at which any 
stalagmite or stalactite occurs. The two 
elephants’ teeth were found in a small cliff, 
at a distance from the head aud tusk, which 
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lay close together in the loose earth. The 
anterior part of the skull, and the sockets 
of both the tusks were found nearly entire, 
but have been much broken by removal. 
They were but slightly covered with earth, 
and very tender; the portion of tusk also 
ing about two feet long, is so much decay- 
ed the whole of its interior has crum- 
bled to small angular so soft as 
to be cut by the nail, whilst the outer la- 
minze alone remain entire, and in the form 
of s hollow shell, which is preserved at Pen- 
tice; so also are the fragments that com- 
posed great of the entire skull, and 
were broken in extracting them ; and ano- 
ther portion of ivory, in which has been 
formed an irregular cavity, about two inches 
in diameter, similar to those effects of os- 
sific inflammation which are produced in re- 
cent ivory by gun-shot wounds, and encir- 
cled with concentric lamine of bony matter, 
placed obliquely te the grain of the ivory : 
it is the effect of a blow or punc- 
ture received whilst this part of the tusk 
was yet in its pulpy state, and within the 
socket. No large bones of the skeleton 
have as yet been discovered entire; they 
seem to have been destroyed and broken to 
ieces by repeated diggi 
. ibs qhesendal tate also have been 
much broken, and appear generally in the 
state of fragments dispersed irregular ¥ 
through the earthy matrix, — wit 
ancient teeth and fragments of horn, and 
with the modern bones and recent shells 
above enumerated. None of these remains 
have any marks of having been gnawed or 
rolled, nor have the fragments of limestone 
and of calcareous spar that occur with them, 
lost much of their angles. Among the horns 
I noticed the base of two that are separate 
from the skull, and appear to have been cast 
off by necrosis ; and among the bones was 
the entire skull of a deer, from which the 
horns had been broken off by violence. In 
the centre of the Cave, and about two feet 
deep, I found under and among the brokeu 
bones of elephant, bear, and other extinct 
animals, a portion of the scapula apparently 
of a sheep, which had been smoothly cut 
across as if by a butcher’s saw; and, from 
its state of preservation, was decidedly not 
antediluvian. This mixture of ancient and 


com| ively modern bones must have ari- 
sen from repeated diggings in the bottom of 
the cave. 


‘« In another part I discovered beneath a 
shallow covering of six inches of earth, 
nearly the entire left side of a human female 
skeleton. The skull and vertebre, and ex- 
tremities of the right side were wanting ; 
the remaining lay extended in the 
usual position of burial, and in their natural 
order of contact, and consisted of the hu- 
merus, radius, and ulna of the left arm, the 
hand being wanting; the left leg and foot 
entire to the extremity of the toes, part of 


the right foot, the pelvis, and many ribs; in 
the middle of the bones of the ancle was 
small quantity of yellow wax-like substance 
resembling a di . All these bones 
peared wn co kare hewn dnabed by the 
previous operations (whatever they were) 
that had removed the other parts ef the 
skeleton, They were all of them stained 
superficially with a dark brick-red colour, 
and enveloped by a coating of a kind of rud- 
dle, com of red micaceous oxyde of 
iron, which stained the earth, and in some 
extended itself to the distance of about 
f an inch around the surface of the bones. 
The body must have been entirely surround- 
ed or covered over at the time of its inter- 
ment ry s * red rene oe + en to that 
part of the thigh-bone, where et is 
usually — a found laid ee and 
surrounded also by raddle, about two hands- 
full of small shells of the nerita littoralis, in 
a state of complete decay, and falling to 
dust on the slightest pressure. At another 
part of the skeleton, viz. in contact with the 
ribs, I found forty or fifty fragments of small 
ivory rods nearly cylindrical, and varying in 
diameter from a quarter to three quarters of 
an inch, and from one to four inches in 
length. Their external surface was smooth 
in a few which were least decayed ; but the 
greater number had undergone the same de- 
gree of decomposition with the large frag- 
ments of tusk before mentioned; most of 
them were also split transversely by recent 
fracture in ao out, so that there 
are no means of knowing what was their 
original length, as I found none in which 
both extremities were unbroken; many of 
them also are split longitudinally by the se- 
paration of their lamina, which are evidently 
the laminz of the a ee from a i 
of which they have been made. e sur- 
faces exposed by this splitting, as well as 
the outer circumference where it was smooth, 
were covered with small clusters of minute 
and extremely delicate dendrites; so also 
was the circumference of some small frag- 
ments of rings made of the same ivory, and 
found with the rods, being nearly of the 
size and shape of segments of a small tea- 
cup handle; the rings when complete were 
bably four or five inches in diameter. 
th rods and rings, as well as the nerite 
shells, were stained superficially with red, 
and lay in the same red substance that enve- 
loped the bones; they had evidently been 
buried at the same time with the woman. 
In another place were found three fragments 
of the same ivory which had been cut inte 
unmeaning forms by a rough-edged instru- 
ment, probably a coarse knife, the marks of 
which remain on all their surfaces. One of 
these fragments is nearly of the shape and 
size of a human tongue, and its surface is 
smooth, as if it had been applied to some 
use in which it became polished, and by 
which the scratches of the coarse knife 
from 
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from which it received its shape have been 
nearly obliterated: there was found also a 
rude instrument, resembling a short skewer 
or chopstick, and made of the metacarpal 
bone of a wolf, sharp and flattened to an 
edge at one end, and terminated at the other 
by the natural rounded condyle of the bone, 
which the person who cut it had probably 
extracted, as well as the ivory tusk, from 
the diluvial detritus within the Cave. No 
metallic instruments have as yet been dis- 
covered amongst these remains, which, 
though clearly not coeval with the antedi- 
luvian bones of the extinct species, appear 
to have lain there many centuries. 

**The charcoal and fragments of recent 
bonc that are apparently the remains of hu- 
man food, render it probable that this ex- 
posed and solitary Cave has at some time or 
other been the scene of human habitation, 
if to no other persons, at least to the wo- 
man_whose bones I have been describing. 
The ivory rods and rings, and tongue- 
shaped fragments, are certainly made from 
part of the antediluvian tusks that lay in the 
same Cave; and as they must have been 
cut to their present shape at a time when 
the ivory was hard, and not crumbling to 
pieces as it is at present on the slightest 
touch, we may from this circumstance as- 
sume to them a very high autiquity, which 
is further confirmed by the decayed state of 
the shells that lay in contact with the thigh- 
bone, and, like the rods and rings, must 
have been buried with the woman. The 
wolf's toe-bone also was probably reduced to 
its present form, and by her as a skewer, 
the immediate ncighbourhood being wholly 
destitute of wood. 

“The circumstance of the remains of a 
British camp existing on the hill imme- 
diately above this Cave, seems to throw 
much light on the character and date of 
the woman under consideration ; and what- 
ever may have been her occupation, the vi- 
cinity of a camp would afford a motive for 
residence, as well as the means of a subsist- 
ence, in what is now so exposed and unin- 
viting a solitude. The fragments of char- 
coal, and — — of oxen, = and 

» are pro the remains of culinary 
caodiaes the i shells may have been 
collected also for food from the adjacent 
shore, and the small nerite shells either 
have been kept in the pocket for the beauty 
of their yellow colour, or have been used, 
as I am informed, by the Rev. Henry Knight 
of Newton Cottage, they now are in t 
part of Glamorganshire, in some simple spe- 


Review.—Buckland's Reliquie Diluviane. 
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cies of game. The i rods also have 
either been applinible'ee some aan we 
use mee or pins on a eibbage-bond 
or t be fragments of pins, such as 
Sir Richard Hoare has found B pr 8 
of Wilts and Dorset, together with large 
bodkins also of ivory, and which were pro- 
bably used to fasten together the coarse gar- 
ments of the antient Britons. It is a cu- 
rious coincidence also, that he hes found in 
a barrow near Warminster, at Cop Head 
Hill, the shell of a nerite, and some ivory 
beads, which were laid by the skeletons of 
an infant and an adult female, apparently its 
mother *. 

«¢ That ivory rings were at that time used 
as armlets, is probable from the circum- 
stance of similar rings having also been 
found by Sir Richard Hoare in these same 
barrows; and from a passage in Strabo, 
lib. 4, which Mr. Knight hes inted out 
to me, in which, speaking of the small 
taxes which it was possible to levy on the 
Britons, he specifies their imports to be 
very insignificant, consisting chiefly of ivory 
armlets and necklaces, Ligurian stones, glass 
vessels, and other such like trifles. The 
custom of burying with their ors the 
ornaments and chief utensils of the deceas- 
ed, is evident from the remains of this kind 
discovered every where in the antient bar- 
rows; and this may explain the circum- 
stance of our findin with the bones of the 
woman at Paviland the ivory rods and rings, 
and nerite shells, which she had probably 
made use of during life. I am at a loss to 
conjecture what could have been the object 
of collecting the red oxide of iron that seems 
to have been thrown over the body when 
laid in the grave: it is a substance, how- 
ever, which occurs abundantly in the lime- 
stone rocks of the neighbourhood. 

*« The disturbed state of the diluvial earth 
all over the bottom of the Cave, and frac- 
tured condition of the ancient bones, may 
have been produced by digging in search of 
more ivory, or to gratify nn curiosity which 
the discovery of such large and numerous 
remains must naturally have excited ; and in 
the course of these diggings the antedilu- 
vian bones would become mixed with those 
of modern animals, which had been intro- 
oe for -~s — —— of so 

a part of the e t’s tusk ma’ 
=. el arisen from the use to which it 
was destined, and been in appro- 
priated in the making of rods wad cin \. 

*«From all these circumstances t is 
reason to conclude, that the date of these 





* «A ~~ and rude-shaped pin made of bone, of very high antiquity, being of the size 


and length o' 


a large wooden s 


r, and very similar to the smaller fragments of ivory 


from Paviland, has recently been found on Foxcomb Hill, near Oxford; and my friend the 
Rev. J. J. Conybeare has discovered a bone bodkin, nearly of the same size, among the re- 
mains of the British or Belgic settlements which he has lately been tracing out with great 
success on the flat summits called Charny Down, Banner Down, Salisbury, and Claverton 


Down, in the immediate neighbourhood of Bath.” 
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human bones is coeval with that of the mili- 
tary occupation of the adjacent summits, 
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and anterior to, or coeval with, the Roman 
invasion of this country.” 





© 105. The Sacred Period, by Tuomas 
Morr, Esq. is a well-meant, but indifferently 
executed poetical description of the most 
[we and pathetic events that occurred 

the nativity of our Saviour to his as- 
cension, as recorded by the Evangelists ; 
illustrated with theological and historical 
notes. The author is a respectable solici- 
tor in Cambridge, and has, for a short time, 
laid aside the law for the gospel. 


106. A severe and admonitory Letter has 
been addressed to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, respecting the irreligion and immo- 
rality prevalent in the Metropolitan see. 
If if statements there adduced are true, 
and we have no reason to doubt them, the 
capital of the Protestant Hierarchy is cer- 
tainly the most depraved place in the 
United Empire. To what are we to attri- 
bute this? the apathy of the ee 
Clergy, or the neglect of the Church- 
wardens. Perhaps a little to both par- 
ties. However the subject requires most 
serious consideration; particularly when the 
Establishment is so audaciously assailed on 
every side by domestic enemies. It is a 
peculiar and lamentable circumstance, that 
nearly all the metropolitan sees of national 
Hierarchies have exhibited the most dis- 
solute manners; Papal Rome, for instance, 

rior to the Reformation. It is also a so- 
_— truth, that the inhabitants most dis- 
tant are generally the most moral ; witness 
Cornwall, Scotland, &c. The author of 
this pamphlet, who is doubtless a good and 
religious man, has certainly carried his 
notions respecting the duties of the Sabbath 
day to an unreasonable length. 


107. Mr. Sroriz’s Mountain Rambles 
display much poetical talent. His stanzas 
are smooth and harmonious, and the moral 
sentiments impressive; but as there is no 
plot or story in the poem, little interest 
can be excited; and few readers of the pre- 
sent day, we apprehend, will have the 
patience to wade through fifty-eight pages 
of sentimental reflexions. e should re- 
commend Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Edwin and \- 
lina” to the studious attention of this 
youthful aspirant for poetical fame. The 
minor poems we have perused with 
considerable satisfaction. 


108. A very cheap little work, to be 
published in monthly parts, has recently 
—_— entitled, The Modern Traveller. 

two first parts comprehend “ Pales- 
tine, or the Holy Land,” and are neg 
with a and some neat engravi 
porated is evidently every af the 
most recent authorities, and from very ex- 


pensive works. We the publis her will 
receive the oa which so useful 
a publication merits. 


109. It must be admitted, that during the 
last twenty years great pains have been taken 
to improve the class of books for juvenile 
readers ; but when ‘“¢ Tom Thumb,” ‘* Blue 
Beard,” and “Cinderella,” with all the 
host of fairy tales, only gave way to bal 
novels, the improvement was but doubtful. 
The advantage, however, of the early reading 
of the present day is more decided, as either 
history, biography, or science, is ingeni- 
ously conveyed through the medium of a 
moral tale, without which, perhaps, it 
would be thrown aside, at a period of life 
y+ rag cannot force attention. 

elaide, or the Intrepid Daughter, by the 
author of «< Theodnec®’ Son of a Genius,” 
&c. is founded on history. Hofer the Tyro- 
lese, by the author of ** Claudine,” “* Always 

appy,” &c. with ve tty engravi 
gives an embellished at ietibaating life of 
Hofer, the Tyrolese Chief; whilst Female 
Friendship, in a Tale for Sundays, by a 
Churchwoman, is highly interesting, and 
conveys information on points not often 
presented in a sufficiently engaging form to 
young minds. We think this little work 
ighly worthy of recommendation. 

110. Le Babellard, with its amusing 
ictures, may engage an early scholar in the 
reuch language with success, and among 

the numerous pretty books for young 
children deserves to be remembered. 

111. The Adventures of Congo in search 
of his Master well deserve a place in the 
juvenile library, being recommended by 
truth. The incidents are all founded on 
fact, a merit well appreciated by children, 
who, it is well known, enjoy a story much 
aoe when they are assured it ly hap- 

ned. 

112. The Little Historians, in 3 small 
volumes, by Jerrertgs Taytor, author of 
«« Esop in Rhyme,” ‘‘ Harry’s Holliday,” 
&e. may beguile the young mind into an 
early acquaintance with English History, 
the distant periods of which are more dis- 
cussed than we usually find in such abridg- 
ments; and the task of rendering it s 

ciently engaging to those for whom it is 


- intended, is done with great ability. The 


history is continued to the end of 

Ill. and is furnished with an index at 
end of each volume, with a glossary at the 
close of the last. 

113. The Italian is made so 
much the general object of attainment at 
present, and by our intercourse with the 
continent brought so much more than for- 
merly.into our notice, that a knowledge of 

it 
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it is generally desirable, and as the pro- 
nunciation forms a obstacle to the 


enjoyment of its beauties, The Italian 
Interpreter, by S. A. Bernarno, will be a 
useful assistant towards the acquisition of 
that desirable object. 


114. Mr. Trss’s Chronicles of the Year 
ual 


1823, is an Register in miniature. 
It is divided into four departments: 1. Re- 
occurrences ; 2. Memorabilia in 
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Literature, &c.; 3. Popular Literature ; and, 
4. Obituary of Eminent Characters. The 
third head is not an elaborate critique, but a 
simple outline ; all trite and extraneous de- 
tails being studiously avoided. It adverts 
to the principal departments in which Lite- 
rature has received assistance, through the 
medium of the press, during the past year. 
The idea is capable of considerable improve- 
ment, 


a 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A Key to the Gospel of St. Luke, con- 
sisting of the original Greek, and an Ioter- 
lineary literal Translation, upon the Hamil- 
tonian System. 

Part II. of Sermons and Plans of Sermons 
ou many of the most important Texts of 
Holy Scripture. By the Rey. Joseru 
Benson. 

No. I. of Civil and Military Costume of 
the City of London. Published in monthly 
numbers in imperial folio, By T.L. Bussy. 

Physiological Fragments; to which are 
added, Supplementary Observations, to show 
that Vital and Chemical Energies are of the 
same nature, and both derived from Solar 
Light. By Joun Brwater. 

e Relapse, or true and false Morality. 
By the author of the Unfortunate Russian. 

The first part of Views in Australia; or 
New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land 
Delineated. 

The Etymologic Interpreter; or, an Ex- 
planatory and Pronouncing Dictionary of 
the English Language. Part the First, con- 
taining a full Developement of the Princi- 
ples of Etymology and Grammar, &c. By 
James Gitcuaist. 

Mornings at Bow Street, with twenty 
Illustrative Drawings. By G. Cauixsuank. 

A Key to the Science of Botany, com- 

rised in a familiar and pleasing conversation 
tween a Mother her Daughter. By 
Mrs. Setwyn. 

Ty hia; or the Printer’s Iustruc- 
tor. By J. Jounson, Printer. Dedicated 
by permission to the Roxburghe Club. The 
first ae ee @ co pe 
histo’ igin and progress o} 

Ty 7 phic y ag , 

shes s Myriorama, second series, con- 
sisting entirely of Italian Scenery. 

The Principles of Rhythm, both in Speech 
and Music, es — as exhibited in the 
Mechanism of English Verse. By the 
Rev. Ricuarp Roz. 

A Treatise on the Distribution of Wealth, 
shewing what are the Natural Laws of 
Distribution as d with Human 
Happiness derivable from Wealth, and appli- 
eation of the same to the newly proposed 


System of Voluntary Equality of Wealth. 
By Wituiam Tuompson. 

Letters between Amelia in London, and 
her Mother in the Country. From the pen 
of the late Witt1am Coma, Esq. the po- 
pular author of the Three Tours of Doctor 
Syntax, &e. &c. 

A Diagram illustrative of the Formation 
of the Human Character, suggested by Mr. 
Owen’s Developement of a new View of 
Society. 

Preparing for Publication. 

M. Dury, late his Britannic Majesty's 
Envoy and Consul at Ashantee, is about to 
= a Journal of his residence in that 

ingdom, which is expected to throw con- 
siderable light on the origin and causes of 
the present War. It will comprise also his 
notes and researches relative to the Gold 
Coast, and the interior of West Africa. 

A History of Pembroke College, Oxford. 
By the Rev. T. D. Fossroxe. 

The Works of Vicesimus Knox, D.D, 
in seven vols. 8vo, with a Portrait. 

Memoirs of Painting; containing a chro- 
nological history of the different collections 
of Pictures of importance which have been 
ae to Great Britain since the French 
Revolution. By W. Bucuanan. 

Five Years’ idence in the Canadas: 
including a Tour through the United States 
of America, in 1823. By E. A. Taxsot, 
Esq. of Talbot Settlement, Upper Canada. 

An Appendix to the Pharmacopeias, 
containing a critical examination of the Lon- 
don Pharmacopeia of 1824. By J. H. 
Spracus. To which is added, a correct 
ee of the last » mee of the Lon- 

on Pharmacopeeia, with explanatory Notes. 

Saint Patrick’s Mission, or Ecclesiastical 
Retrospect of Hibernia. 

The Oratory, or Devotional Anthology. 

A new and complete System of Cookery 
and Confectionery, ma to all capacities, 
and containing many Plates. By Conran 
Cooke. 

A Treatise on the Steam Engine ; Histo- 
rical, Practical, and Descriptive. By Joun 


Farety, om ‘wie ; 
The Principles of Medical Science and. 
Practice, 
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Prastice, deduced from the Phenomena ob- 
served in Health and in Disease. By 
Harpwicxe Suute, M.D. Physician to the 

and Lunatic Asylum, 
Gloucester. 


Memairs, Anecdotes, Facts, and Opinions, 
collected and preserved. By Miss L. M. 
Hawkins. 

The Author of “ Conversations on Bo- 
tany,” is about to produce Conversations on 
Geography and Astronomy, illustrated with 
Plates, Wood-cuts, &c. 

The Two Rectors. In Ten Papers. 

The Sisters of Narsfield. A Tale for 
Young Women, By the Author of the 
“s Soesion oo wet an. a 

An Encyc — iculture; or ¢! 
Th tad ractice G the Valuation, 
Transfer, Improvement, and Management 
of Landed Property; and the Cultivation 
and Economy of the Animal and Vegetable 
Productions of Agriculture. By Mr. Lou- 


DON. 
The Emigrant’s Note Rook, with Recol- 
lections of Upper and Lower Canada during 


the Jate War. By Lieut. Morcan. 

An Essay on the beneficial direction of 
Rural Expenditure. By R. W. Staney. 

Testimonies to the Genius and Memory 
of Richard Wilson, R.A. with some account 
of his Life, and remarks on his Landscapes. 
By T. Waicurt, est 

A Voyage to Cochin China. By Ligurt. 
Waits. 

A new Edition of the Guide to all the 
Watering and Sea-bathing Places, &c. 

Helon’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem : a Pic- 
ture of Judaism in the Century which pre- 
ceded the Advent of the Messiah. Trans- 
lated from the German of F. Strauss, with 
Notes and Illustrations by the Translator. 

A-fourth volume of the Memoirs of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester. 

Mr. Harris Nicotas has in the press 
a small work chiefly intended for the use of 
Antiquaries, Genealogists, the Legal Pro- 
fession, and others who have occasion to 
consult ancient records. The volume will, 
among other articles, contain an extensive 
Table, shewing exactly the year which cor- 
responds to the Anno Regni of each Mo- 
narch; an alphabetical and chronological 
Table of Saints days, and other Festivals ; 
an account of the contents of all the works 
published by the Commission of Public Re- 
cords; Tables ss the = of the 
month on which each Moveable Feast oc- 
eurred, and also the day of the week on 
which each day of the month fell in every 





year since the C 3 an account of the 
different Registries of Wills and Administra- 
tions in Diocese, with a List of such 


Parishes as are subject to a peculiar juris- 
diction ; the Names of Places ant Pos 
as they occur in Charters, and other docu- 
ments explained by the modern vames, &c. 


Literary Intelligence. 
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' Eoyetian Antiquities. 

Mr, J. Burton, who is employed by the 
Pasha of Egypt in a geological examina- 
tion of his territories, has made several 
important discoveries in the desert to the 
eastward of the Nile, and along the shores 
of the Red Sea. In the Eastern Desert, 
and under the parallel of Syout, is a moun- 
tain called Gebel Dokham (the hill of 
smoke). The summit of Gebel Dokham 
is traversed by roads and paths which termi- 
nate in marries of antique red por- 

hyry. Immense blocks, coarsely chise 

ie about. Others, already squared, are 
upon props, marked and numbered. There 
are also an infinite number of sarco hagis 
vases, and columns of a large size. At 
o- some se .~ and the remains 
of fo At Belet Kebye, a vi in 
sabi, hs the valley on the south side the 
mountain, Mr. Burton found a circular well, 
twenty feet in diameter, and sixty feet deep. 
In the same village still stands a pretty little 
temple of the Ionic order, on the pediment 
of which is the following inscription: “ For 
the safety and eternal triumph of our lord 


Cesar, the august and absolute, and for 
those of all his house, this temple and its 
dependencies were dedicated to the Sun, to 


the great Serapis, and to the other Divini- 
ties, by mE aye me of Cesar, 
Governor o pt. Marcus Ulpius Chre- 
sinius, superintendant of the mines under 
Procoluanus.” Mr. Burton has collected, 
at Fstiery, several inscriptions; among o- 
thers this fragment. 
Ann. x11. _ Nervee Traiano 
Dacico 
P. I. R, Solpicium simium 
Preef. 


. Bg. 

The quarries of vert antique, between 
Ghene and Cosseir, have also supplied him 
with a great number of inscriptions : which 
a mixture of Greek and Hieroglyphics must 
render very interesting to those per- 
sons who employ themselves in interpreting 
the hieroglyphic language of the Egyptians. 

Lonpow Mecuanic’s Institution. 

At the last meeting of the members of 
this Society, the first of a course of lectures 
on Chemistry was given. The lecturer was 
Mr. R. Phillips, never had a more de- 
lighted or more attentive audience. The 
sight of eight or nine hundred artificers thus 
collecting, after their daily toils are over, to 
listen to the voice of science, is something 
new in this Metropolis, and marks an era in 
the history of its ion that future his- 
torians will dwell on with pride. Nor can 
the Statesman, or the Chronicler of the 
times, overlook it. The change which is 
indicated in the manners of our people, by 
their hastening in the evening to attend 
scientific lectures, must be pregnant with 
great future improvement. 
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POETRY. 


SELECT 





VERSES 
Recited at the thirty-fifth Anniversary of the 
Literary Fund Society, in honour of his 
most gracious Majesty King George the 
Fourth. 
* By Sir Wittiam AsusurnnaM, Bart. 
SAY, shall no Bard in animating strains 
Proclaim to Britain’s Sons a Brunswick 
reigns? 
Shall we, who feel his mild paternal sway, 
No joy evince, no thankfulness display ? 
Shall Erin deem herself supremely biest, 
Allowed to clasp her Monarch to her breast ? 
Shall Scotia ther chief with loud acclaim, 
And blend her blessings with his honour’d 


name ; 
‘And yet shall England pour no votive strain 
To him who holds the trident of the main ? 
Will no bold independent Briton sing 
The heart-felt praises of our Patriot King ? 
Shall Gallic Bards their boasted Louis praise, 
And Horace chaunt Augustus’ golden days? 
Yet shall no grateful lays to George extend, 
The friend of Learning, and the Muses’ 
friend ? 
Shall apathy still slumber o’er the lyre, 
No merit waken, and no virtues fire ? 
Shall charge of adulation still restrain, 
Shall fear unstring each harp, each tongue 
enchain ? 
Forbid it, gratitude! forbid it, zeal! 
A theme like this must make the coldest feel ; 
A theme like this must every breast inspire, 
Tune every voice, and rouse each dormant 


lyre. 

Let British Bards a bright example show, 
Of the just tribute we our Sovereign owe. 
Fir'dat the thought, my ardent voice I'll raise, 
And with the trumpet’s clangor sound his 


Wafit it, ye winds, Oh! waft the glorious strain 
To every clime that boasts our Sovereign’s 


reign ; 
To Erin’s i Isle, to India’s bowers, 
Canadia’s shore, and great Augusta’s towers ! 

To praise ere we decide our Sovereign’s 

claim, 
Think how he acted in his Father’s name; 
Think in his Father’s steps how close he trod, 
True to the Laws, his Country, and his God. 
Say, did he not, in peril’s storm-girt hour, 
Accept the sceptre of restricted power ? 
Who can affirm he e’er that power abus’d?. 
By whom is he arraign’d? of what accus’d? 
Oh ! may he not with righteous Samuel say— 
O’er whom have I e’er held oppressive sway ? 
Whom have I ipjur’d ? whom have I op- 

"d ? 


When id I turn my face from the distress’d? 
O’er any if my regal terrors wave, 
*Tis to protect them I am bound to save. 


If e’er coercion’s cords I’m fore’d to draw, 

"Tis to support the Majesty of Law. 

Did not our Monarch, in his Father's name, 

Exalt our country to the heights of fame ? 

Say, did he not, with well-directed blow, 

Hurl his red bolts ’gainst Europe’s slaugh- 
tering foe ? 

His arms victorious bade war to cease, 

And British victory pav’d the for peace. 

Praise to the Heroes who on land or sea 

Maintain’d the lion’s proud’s supremacy ; 

Praise to the Chiefs whe British valour led, 

Conquer’d with Wellington—with Nelson 
bled. 


To other scenes now let us turn our eyes, 
To humbler valleys, and to milder skies. 
Philanthrophy, that Heaven-descended guest, 
Has fix’d her mansion in a George’s breast, 
To misery he gives unask’d relief; 

His joy it is to stop the source of grief; 
Toaidthe wretched, hear the orphan’s prayer, 
And snatch from death the victim of despair ; 
Like Nile, with plenty flood th’ impoverish’d 

plain, 

And bid pale indigence to smile again ; 

On dronl or Science beams of favour shed, 
And as the laurel-wreath on Learning's 


sad. 
Such, such are deeds that Christian Virtue 


owns, 
And true to Christian Virtue, Glory crowns *. 
No gems of pity ever brighter shone, 
Than those which decorate the British 
Throne ; 
Those gems that glisten in a Monarch’s eye, 
The tribute feeling pays to charity. 
' Lo ereign live, by Hea- 


To rule a Nation loyal, brave, and free ! 
His people’s love h » his best reward; 
He our Protector, we his faithful Guard. 
True Freedom's pillars prop ‘Britannia’s 
Throne,— 

We in a Brunswick's rights defend our own. 
Let our glad voices make this roof to ring 
With a just tribute to a Patriot King. 


—@— . ‘ 
THE SEA SHORE BY MOONLIGHT. 
By Mr. James Biro. 
T'S sweet to wander on the lonely shore, 
When all around is silent and at rest, 
Save the wind’s whistle and the billow’s roar, 
Or sea-bird screaming from her rocky nest ; 
While moon and stars a flood of splendour 
pour; , [white crest, 
That gilds the rock, the shore, the wave's 
And glittering bark that sails majestic by, 
Her cauch the wave—her canopy the sky! . 


* Vide Butson on the love of pup Country. 


Here 
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Here the sacred stillness of the night, 
When her fair Queen leads forth the host 
“there 4 
Then all is e soul’s unclouded light 
Burns with ethereal flame; and rw 
given 
Thoughts that refine the spirit, and excite 
The hope that is immortal ; and the leaven 
Of earth is purified; then joy ard love 
Beam forth, serenely as the orbs above. 


—o-— 

LINES ON STONEHENGE. 
[From an unpublished Volume of Odes, &c.] 
GIGANTIC pillars of colossal stone, 

That rear ’mid Sarum’s plain your de- 
sert throne, 
And darkly frowning with terrific brow 
O’er the wide waste in lonely grandeur show ! 
Here, with fond lingering eye, the traveller 


sees 
Nor Doria’s triglyph—nor Tonia’s frieze— 
No polished shafts of sculptured marble rise, 
Such as are seen beneath Italian skies, 
But rough and rude, as they who placed 


them here, [u ° 
Th’ unchiselled blocks their craggy Fronts 
Year after year hath fled, and age on age, 
In close battalia, crowded History’s page ; 
And many . change hath o’er the peopled 


eart! 
Spread, far and wide, a fairer, happier birth, 
Since first (fanatic Zeal) one common 
hand— [mand, 
One common cause fulfill’d the high com- 
And bade the ponderous pile, in awful state, 
Proudly uprise, and scorn the shafts of Fate ! 
Yet, though stera Fate hath failed, and still 
we see 
Thy pillars tower in oe majesty— 
Time—and what cannot Time ?— round 
thy head 
The murky gloom of dark Conjecture spread, 
Which, like the storm-cloud’s flash, a me- 
teor light, ({night— 
Shrouds but each object in still r 
Serves but to throw “a mockery lustre” o’er, 
And leave them darker than they were before. 
Say—was it thine to aid the Briton’s sword, 
Inspiring terror e’en to Rome's fierce lord ; 
Or, ‘chance th’ effect of Merlin’s magic 
power, shore— 
Ere Roman eagles waved on Britain's 
Ere Roman vessels rode an unknown tide, 
Or British chiefs for home and freedom died ? 
There are who deem that blue-eyed Saxons 


bade 
Thy pillared circle thus the air invade. 
To tell the future sons of Earth where rest 
The warrior-forms that oice its surface 


pressed ; 
And many a knoll around of + erdant 
Point where the combats of th. »se days have 


been. 
Others, and gifted with ot \ind— 


vf thought 


Souls no common 
confi 


ned— 
Gent. Mac. May, 1824. 
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Have deemed that Superstition here hath held 
Her open court, and here her zealots kneeled, 
Raised to Andates’ name the hymn and 
prayer, [air, 
Ere yet the day-star breathed its freshening 
What time the Druid, crowned with oaken 
wreath, {tim’s death. 
Stained the curved stone, and sealed the vic- 
Bright bursting here on Fancy’s visioned gaze 
Are seen the faded rites of by-gone days— 
Here, with slow step, the white-robed priest 
appears (rears— 
With hallowed hand the golden chalice 
Lightswith fanereal torch the heaped-up pyre, 
And wakes with mystic words the slumber- 
ing fire. {night 
Soon as hath beamed yon orb that gilds the 
Her sixth fair crescent on th’ expectant sight, 
In long procession, through the dubious 
gloom 
And shadowy grove, the Druid elders come, 
And, graced with choral song and bardic lay, 
Lead to the sacred fane their long array. 
And now, behold the captive victim bound 
With fetters, panting on the blood-stained 
ground ; 
In vain to heaven he lifts his pleading eyes— 
In vain alike his looks, his prayers, his sighs, 
Till, the sad rites performed, the fatal steel 
In mercy strikes, and chetks his last appeal. 
But Superstition’s days of blood are o’er, 
And human victims stain her rites no more— 
No more fanatic zeal and bigot pri 
Religion’s meeker, milder gifts deride— 
A humbler path with pilgrim foot is trod, 
And prayer—not blood—delights the Chris- 
tian’s God. 
April 28th, H. B. 


—¢o-- 
TO LORD BYRON. 

On teading his ‘ Stanza on the Silver Foot 
of a Skull mounted a sa Cup for Wine.’ 
By Tuomas Moons, Eso. 

[From the Leeds Intelligenser.] 
Wwuy hast thou bound around, with silver 

trim, 
This once peopled of the soul ? 
Look onit now t eeatkele Oe ain 
Is this, thou feverish man, thy festal bow] ? 
Is this the cup wherein thou seek’st the balm, 
Each brighter chalice to thy lip denies? 
Is this, the oblivious bow! whose floods be- 


m 

The worm that will not sleep and never dies ? 
Woe to the lip to which this cup is held! 

The lip that’s palled with every purer 


t; 

For ahich eae the rifled grave can yield 

A goblet worthy to be deeply quaffed. 
Strip, then, this glittering mockery from the 

skull, 

Restore the relic to its tomb again; 
And seek a healing balm within the bowl, 

The blessed bowl peamer 

. Is- 
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PROCEEDINGS 


House or Lorps, May 4. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne moved the 
committal of the Unirarian’s Marriace 
Biit.—The Bishop of Chester (Law) op- 
posed the law, upon the ground that it would 
amount to a surrender of the doctrines and 
discipline of the Established Church. The 
Rt. Rev. Prelate concluded by proposing as 
an amendment, that the Bill should be read 
that day six months. 

The Bishop of Exeter supported the mo- 
tion. The Bill he thought but a reasonable 
concession to the scruples of the Unitarians, 

The Bishop of St. David’s expressed a 
doubt whether opinions, repugnant to the 
doctrines of Christianity, were entitled to so 
much consideration. g pernicious to soci- 
ety, his Lordship observed, were the opi- 
nions of Unitarians once declared to be by 
the Legislature, that persous as them 
were not, till within these few years, even 
a tolerated party in the State. But being 
tolerated, their conscience is now made a 
plea for privilege. And yet we are told by 
a very high authority, that dissent, seeking 
for more toleration, is not conscience 
but ambition. If conscience had any share 
in the objections which Unitarians make to 
the language of the Marriage Service, they 
must equally object to the Scriptures thein- 
selves; for the obnoxious terms are the ex- 
press words of the New Testament, and are 
retained by the Unitarians in their translation 
of that Testament; and, incredible as such 
inconsistency may appear, they are the very 
words of their own baptismal office, and are 
there introduced as the foundation of the 
Christian faith. Whatever meaning there- 
fore they may be accustomed to attach to 
the words in one service, they may equall 
retain in the other. For the words, Shick 
the Marriage Service requires them to use, 
contain no declaration of faith, but are sim- 
ply the conclusion of a mutual contract, by 
which the contracting parties engage to ful - 
fil their promise as edie ee the faith 
of a Christian,—that faith, into which they 
were introduced by baptism. They call 
themselves Christians, and cannot reason- 
ably object to the terms of their own 
tism. But, continued his Lordship, the ob- 
jections which Unitarians make to the doc- 
trines of the Trinity, are objections to doc- 
trines, which are essential to Christianity. 
They deny the divinity of Christ, and the 
personality of the Holy Spirit. They hold, 
therefore, no other belief of the Deity, than 
what is professed by Deists and Mahometans. 


Their Lordships, therefore, could not con- 


IN PARLIAMENT. 


sent to the proposed indulgence to conscien- 
tious scruples respecting the doctrine of the 
Trinity, without being prepared to grant the 
same or any other indulgence to conscien- 
tious scruples respecting the truth of Chris- 
tianity. iG Unitarians would at once pub- 
liely declare themselves to be what they are, 
not Christians,—they have the remedy in 
their own hands, as well as the Jews, and 
need not come to Parliament for the pro- 
posed relief. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury supported 
the motion. He professed to set no value 
upon the insincere and reluctant conformity 
extorted from Dissenters by the existing 
Marriage laws. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne defended the 
Bill at great length. He asserted it pro- 
fessed nothing more than to restore the Uni- 
tarians to. the privileges which they enjoyed 
before Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage Act; 
which Dissenters still enjoy in Ireland, and 
which are now freely indulged to Quakers 
and Jews in this kingdom, 

The Lord Chancellor opposed the Bill, as 
inimical to the supremacy of the Established 
Church, which Church he venerated not 
only as the purest in her doctrine, but as the 
great bulwark of civil liberty, and the only 
security for a permanent toleration. The 
details of the Bill, he said, went to degrade 
the Church to the condition of handmaid to 
the Dissenters; and therefore he should 


it. 

hed Holland supported the Bill, and ri- 
diculed the exaggerated strain which he said 
had been used in canvassing a measure so li- 
mited in its operation and probable influence. 

The Earl of Liverpool, professing the most 
devoted attachment to the Church of Eng- 
land, nevertheless supported the motion, 
which he thought only. a reasonable con- 
cession. 

The House then divided on the amend- 
ment—Contents 105 ;—Non-Contents 66. 
The Bill was consequently lost. 


House or Commons, May 6. 

Mr. Hume brought forward a motion to 
institute an inquiry, whether the Irish Church 
establishment was not unnecessarily numerous 
and expensive, with relation to the amount 

the ion! The hon, member in- 
troduced his motion with a speech of vast 
extent. He declared that the change which 
the church of Ireland demanded would come 
~ ee means; there was a point beyond 
which it was not given to human nature to 
endure ; and much as he should regret to ~ 

that 
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that change brought about by violence, yet 
this would arrive if it were not prevented by 
more conciliatory measures. é ‘increase 


which had taken place in the population of 
Ireland (and which, in the time of Bishop 
Boultér, had been as four catholics to one 
protestant) had gone on increasing, although 
it had had no assistance. Protestant Esta- 
blishment, protected as it was hy all the ad- 
vantages of wealth and power, seemed to 
consist of 1,289 benefices, as appeared by 
the last returns. By the returns in ‘“‘ The 
Clerical Guide,” the nuthbers appeared to 
be 4 archbishops, and 18 bishops, 33 deans, 
108 dignitaries, 178 prebends, 52 vicars 
choral, 107 rural deans, and 512 minor ca- 
“nons, &e. Here was a staff (a laugh) for 
so small an army. The population of Ireland 
consisted of seven millions, one million of 
which was Protestant, half of that number be- 
ing Dissenters, and the other six millions Ca- 
tholics. According to the best calculation 
which could be made, the valuation of church 
roperty in Ireland was stated at 3,200,000. 
The hon. Member estimated, that the number 
of benefices with cure of souls was 1270; 
churches, 140; benefices without churches, 
192; unions, 453; glebe-houses, 717 ; be- 
nefices, without glebe-houses, 529; bene- 
fices, without glebe-lands, 343 ; incumbents 
resident, 763 ; incumbents absent, 507. He 
would ask, why did not the Bishops of the 
Irish Church do their duty? hy were 
they not obliged to be more attentive to it? 
He would assert, and he could prove it, that 
they neglected it. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by observing, that his object was 
not to injure the Established Church in Ire- 
Jand, or its possessions, but to pledge the 
House to an inquiry.—Mr. Stanley opposed 
the motion in an extremely eloquent argu- 
ment, in which he exposed the exaggerations 
of the wealth of the Irish Church, upon 
which all the hon. Mover’s arguments rested. 
Mr. Grattan and Mr. Dominick Browne sup- 
ported the motion.—-Mr. Robertson suggested 
the possibility that, by mutual concessions, 
it might be found practicable to adopt the 
Roman Catholic clergy into the Established 
Church; and cited & examples of Prussia 
and some other German states, in which it 
had been found easy to unite Lutherans and 
Calvinists, sects as t as the Protest- 
ants and Catholics of Lreland—Mr. Plun- 
ket spoke at some length against the mo- 
tion—Mr. L. Faster and Mr. Dawson also 
opposed it.—Sir F. Burdett warmly su - 
ed the proposition for inquiry—The House 
then divided, when the motion was rejected 
by a majority of 152 to 79. 


May 10. Sir G. Hill moved the second 
reading of the Bill for the repairs of 
Derry Cathedral. He proceeded to justify 
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this analogy. He warmly opposed the Bill, 
which, he said, was sa Ae a scheme to tax 
the people of Derry for purposes which were 
amply provided for by the fands in the hands 
of the Dean and Chapter; he concluded by 


*moving, as an amendment, that the Bill 


should be read a second time on that day six 
months.—Mr. S, Bourne opposed the Bill; 
the Dean and Chapter were bound to keep 
their cathedral in repair.—Mr. Plunkett pro- 
nounced a panegyric = the Bishop of 

rry, and suggested thet it might be pru- 
dent to withdraw the Bill—Mr. Hume and 
Mr. W. Smith took the opportunity to re- 
peat their demands of an inquiry into the 
state of the Established Church. The mo- 
tion was then withdrawn. 

Mr. Manning moved the second reading 
of the West Inv1a Company Bitt.—Mr. 
Sykes, Mr. W. Williams, Mr. Whitmore, Mr. 
Smith, and Mr. F. Buxton opposed the Bill, 
as likely to raise the price of sugar, by 
giving a monopoly to the company to be in- 
corporated, as holding out a temptation to 
delusive speculation, and as threatening to 
procrastinate the period at which the Ne- 
groes might be emancipated.—Mr. Huskis- 
son, protesting that he saw nothing in the 
Bill to take it out of the class of legislative 
incorporations, to which he had a general 
dislike, proceeded to answer the particular 
objections to its provisions. He denied that 
the bill would give any monopoly of the su- 
gar-trade, that it was likely to lead to any 
delusion, or that it could affect the condition 
of the Negroes otherwise than favourably.— 
On a division, the motion for the second 
reading of the Bill was carried by @ majority 


.of 102 to 30. 


Mr. Materly brought forward his motion 
for the Repeat or tus House, Wixvow, 
Servant, Horse and Carriace Taxes, 
ie in — whole, to three millions 
and a general pu of his 
speech was to shew that as. Staking Fund 
might be abandoned without injury, in order 
to set the surplus revenue free for the re- 
duction of taxes.—The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer defended the Sinking Fund, by 
which, he said, thirty-nine millions of debt 
had been redeemed since 1816; he professed 
an unwillingness to indulge in anticipations 
of any kind.—The House divided, Ayes 78 ; 
Noes 171. 


May 11. Lord Aithorp introduced a mo- 
tion for the appointment of a Committee to 
inquire into the Strate or Ireranp gene- 
rally, with relation to population, employ- 
ment, commerce, the church, tithes, rents, 
the military establishment, the insurrection 
act, the state of education, and the Catholic 
question.—Mr, Goulburn, at some length, 
vindicated the conduct pursued towards - 
land, by Parliament and by Ministers ; he 
d ted engaging in so wide a field of in- 





its provisions by enslogy to other Bills which 
had received the sanction of the House.— 
Dr. Lushington disputed the fairness of 





quiry as that suggested by the noble mover, 
and 
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and proposed as an amendment, ‘¢ That the 
inquiry of the Committee be limited to the 
nature and extent of the disturbances that 
have prevailed in those districts which have 
been subjected to the Insurrection Act, that 
is, to Cork, Limerick, Tipperary, Clare, and 
Kilkenny.”—Lord Milton cae the ori- 
ginal motion. He thought that the widest 
scheme of inquiry was neces to throw 
open to the people of England full informa- 
tion as to the state of the Sister Island. He 
argued in favour of Catholic emancipation, 
and called upon the Government to discoun- 
tenance the Orange system, by excluding all 
Orangemen from office—Mr. North sup- 
ported the amendment in a very brilliant 
speech. He seemed to think that coloniza- 
tion presented the only effectual remedy for 
the evils which oppress Ireland. He de- 
fended the Clergy of the Established Church 
in that country from the attack which had 
been made upon them on a former evening, 
and declared without hesitation, that the 
property ia their hands was (even with a 
view to secular advantages only) more bene- 


ficially bestowed for the people, than it would 
be in the ion of the lay gentry.—Sir 
F. Burdett followed on the other side; he 
charged Mr. North with inconsistency, in 
resisting the most ample inquiry, while he 
acknowledged the dreadful evils to exist in 
Treland ; but concurred with that gentleman 
in the opinion that colonization was the most 
romising remedy for these evils: of such a 
Bold and ements policy. as coloniza- 
tion on a proper scale, he had, however, he 
said, no hope from the nt ministers.— 
Mr. Peel supported the amendment, and 
inted out the advantage which must result 
m limiting the inquiry to what the Com - 
mittee could effectually engage with—Mr. 
Canning supported amendment. He 
spoke less to the question, than in explana- 
tion of his own views upon the subject. of 
Catholic Emancipation. —Mr. Tierney sup- 
ported the motion in a very humourous and 
sarcastic speech.—On a division, the num- 
bers were, —For the amendment, 184; 
against it, 136. 


—@— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 


The French Ministry are now proceeding in 
the execution of three measures of great 
importance. The first, a law introduced to 
the Peers, is for raising 60,000 men yearly, 
instead of 40,000, as at present, and extend- 
ing their time of service to eight years in- 
stead of four: by this measure France will 
have an immense standing army in time of 
peace. The second project relates to educa- 
tion; by it all professors and masters of 
schools are required to provide themselves 
with licences from Government to carry on 
their establishments. The third measure is 
that extending the duration of the Chambers 
to seven years, like that of England. 

The great financial operation of reducing 
the interest on the whole debt of France one 
ner cent. has created a vast sensation in 

aris, and, as a matter of course, excited 
considerable opposition. This measure is 
intended to ‘* close the last wounds of the 
Revolution,” by enabling the Ministry, with- 
out apparently entering into new or addi- 
tional engagements, to give the emigrants a 
certain property in the public funds, as an 
equivalent for the claims which they still as- 
sert to the estates wrested from them during 
the French Revolution, and which have been 
so long in the possession of other persons. 


SPAIN. 


The King of Spain issued a declaration on 
the oth of May, setting forth that he never 
would consent to the independence of his 
former Colonies, but that he would appeal to 
the judgment of a Congress of European 
Monarchs, and that he would use all the 


means in his power again to reduce them to 
subjection, 

e amnesty which has been published 
makes the following exceptions :—The chiefs 
of the insurrection of the isle of Leon; the 
members of the Cortes who proclaimed the 
deposition of the King at Seville; the chiefs 
of the military insurrections in the different 
parts of Spain; the assassins of Venuesa, 
the judges of Elio, and the authors of the 
massacres in the prisons of Grenada.—It 
will be seen that the above exceptions com- 
prise every person of eminence connected 
with the late Constitutional Government, or 
who may be supposed inimical to the preseut 
state of things, 


PORTUGAL. 


Lisbon has heen the scene of some extra- 
ordinary events, and which have caused an un- 
usual sensation. On the 30th of April, there 
suddenly ap the following proclamation 
by the Infant Don Miguel :—** Soldiers ! 
if the day of May 27th 1823 shone with 
memorable glory, that of April 30, 1824, 
will not obtain less celebrity. These two 
days will occupy a glorious place in the his- 
tory of Lusitania. At the first of these 
epochs I left the capital to put down a dis- 
organizing faction; I saved the Throne, the 
King, the Royal Family, the whole nation— 
and also set an example of attachment to the 
holy religion which we profess, as the best 
support of royalty and justice. This day I 
shall complete the great work which I have 
begun, by assuring its stability, and by ex- 
terminating the pestiferous sect of Free- 
masons, who, in the silence of treason, were 
planning the destruction and extinction = 

the 
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the House of Braganza. Soldiers! to attain 
this object I now call you to arms—entirely 
convinced of the firmness of your character, 
of your loyalty, and of your complete ‘de- 
votedness to > oA cause of the King. Sol- 
diers! be worthy of me, and the Infant Don 
Miguel, your commander in chief, shall be 
worthy of you. Long live the King our 
Lord! live the Roman Catholic Religion! 
live her Faithful M the Queen! live 
the Royal Family! live the generous Portu- 
—_ rmy! live the Nation! and perish 
infamous Freemasons. 

« The Inrant, Commander in Chief. 

“ Palace of Bembosta, April 30” 

This proclamation was re the follow- 
ing day in the journals, with another procla- 
mation addressed to the people, and a letter 
to the King. _ Two thousand troops of the 
garrison assembled April 30th at the Roscio; 
the Infant Don Mi was at their head. 
The greater of the ministers, several 
military chiefs, and other persons, were ar- 
rested by orders of the Infant. In the mean 
time the Queen arrived at Lisbon. At the 
request of the French ambassador, the Corps 
Diplomatique repaired to the King. Don 
Miguel arrived soon after, knelt down, kissed 
his father’s hand, and declared to the am- 
bassadors and ministers that a conspiracy 
against the life of his father, and against his 
own, had been discovered; and that he had 
been obliged to take the measures he had 
taken to preventit; and that he now came 
to receive his oe he commands, 

It appears that the Prince Don Miguel 
still remains in the ssion of all the 
substantial power of the state, for the King 
has been induced to lend the sanction of his 
name to all the steps that were taken without 
his concurrence and previous knowledge. 
On the 3d instant the King issued a procla- 
mation, in which he directed that summary 
proceedings should be adopted throughout 
the kingdom towards the guilty, that their 
punishment might speedily take place; 
while, on the other hand, he pardoned all 
that had been done by his son, upon the 
ground that the urgency of the case would 
not allow of his previously consulting with 
his Majesty or his ministers. 
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NETHERLANDS, 

The Dutch and Flemish papers contain a 
copy of an im t Treaty between Great- 
Se and the Netherlands, in relation to 
their respective possessions in the Indian 
pasate yatadlyaaasis'y by veers The 
princi ure ars to be a resignati 
OF islands by Gront-Heitain, and of settle- 
ments on continent of India by the 


Netherlands. 
GREECE, 


The Greeks, on hearing of the 
tions at Constantinople for invading the 
Morea, dispatched engineers to 
the north of Corinth, to an entrenched 
camp, for the purpose of offering an effectual 
resistance, Engineers are occupied in raising 
fortifications on the side of 7 » and on 
all the principal mountains.—On the receipt 
of information that the Capitan-Pacha was 
about to sail from Constantinople with a 
large body of troops for the relief of Patras, 
the Greeks sent reinforcements to the block- 
ading army, with positive instructions to 
carry re. by assault in the event of the 
Turkish Governor refusing to capitulate. 
Among these reinforcements are several dis- 
tinguished English, French, and Polish 
officers. 
AFRICA. 


Intelligence has arrived, by the Barbadoes 
mail, that the British force near Coast 
Castle has been defeated by the Ashantees. 
The governor of Sierra Leone, Sir Charles 
M‘Carthy, commanded the troops in person, 
and was not heard of after the battle. It is 
said that most of the officers were killed, 
and Sir Charles himself wounded, The 
Ashantees came down 15,000 strong; Sir 
Charles’s division was not more than one- 
third of that number. The battle was 
fought on the 21st of January, near Sicon- 
dee. There were 14 officers with Sir Charles 
when the action commenced, and only one, 
a Lieut. Erskine, escaped to tell the tale of 
woe. Among the slain are some of the 

rincipal and oldest merchants of Cape Coast. 
hey were expecting an attack at Cape Coast, 
by the latest intelligence. 


—o— : 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


The continued frequency of trials for mur- 
der in Ireland, is an afflicting evidence of 
the condition of that country. At the as- 
sizes of Cork, four men were tried; and one, 
named Linehan, found guilty of having deli- 
berately way-laid and put to death a consta- 
ble of the name of Orpen, on the 7th of last 
December, for no other crime that appeared 
on evidence but that of belonging to the po- 





licee—A scene of another character took 
place at the Derry assizes, when the trials 
of several parties who had been engaged in a 
bloody riot at Maghera were about to be 
in. The prisoners, Orange and 

Ritband, having shaken hands in the dock, 
the Counsel on both sides addressed the 
Court, for the of inducing it to dis- 
charge them all, on the assurance of their 
going home in peace ; pledging themselves 
to live friends and neighbours ; keeping clear 
of factious processions; and, in the — of 
oir 
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their immediate liberation, abstaining from 
every show and symptom of triumph. The 
Judge felt it politic to adopt this course, 
the misguided men of both parties gave the 
required pledges, and appeared in their in- 
tercourse with each other cordially disposed 
to forget and forgive, 

April 28. The exeavations for the foun- 
dation of the new buildings at King's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, were begun, and a_consi- 
derable quantity of stone being already landed, 
the erections will be commenced immediately. 
It is expected that the Hall and the Pro- 
vost’s lodge will be covered in by the end of 
October. The College, when completed, 
will present a pile of buildings unrivalled in 
‘this kingdom, and scarcely equalled by any 
Gothic edifices in Europe. ‘The architect is 
William Wilkins, Esq. of Caius College. 

May 5. As some workmen were em- 
= in removing a mulberry-tree, near 

on-mill, at a short distance from one of 
the entrances to Oakley Park, the seat of the 
Earl of Bathurst, in the county of Glouces- 
ter, they discovered some Tesselated Pave- 
ment ; and pursuing their search, by the di- 
rection of his Lordship, who immediately 
ordered a tent to be erected over the spot to 
protect the pavement from the effects of the 
weather, it was ascertained that the curious 
remains must have been the floor of an 
apartment. The subject is presumed to re- 
late to Orpheus, as the centre figure is seen 
with one hand resting on a musical instru- 
ment, and surrounded, as the classic legends 
describe the great master of song, by the 
quadruped and biped auditors, the fierceness 
of whose savage natures had been subdued 
into gentleness by the magic charm of his 
melody.—Amongst other objects are dis- 
tinctly seen, a lion, a panther, a peacock, a 
peahen, and various beasts and birds, the 
greatest part of which are in excellent pre- 
servation, and the colours vividly bright. 
"The whole of the tesserz yet deakiged oc- 
cupies a space of about 12 feet square, one 
corner of which was accidently mutilated by 
the workmen before the importance of the 
curiosity was discovered. Already has this 
vestige of Roman antiquity attracted a vast 
concourse of people. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

The entire skeleton of a large Mammoth, 
t. e. a fossil elephant of the same species with 
‘those which occur in Siberia, and all over 
Europe, has been very recently discovered 
near don, at Ilford, in the county of Es- 
sex, near Stratford and Bow. It lay ‘buried 
at the depth of about sixteen feet, in a large 
quarry of diluvian loam and clay which is ex- 
cavating for making bricks, Mr. John Gib- 
son, of Stratford, has been diligently exert- 
ing himself in collecting and preserving as 
much.as possible of this skeleton ; and a few 
days since he invited Professor Buckland and 
Mr. Cliff to assist him in disinterring the 
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Occurrences. 


remaindet of the bones which he had pur- 
posely left in their natural -position in the 
quarry. ‘These by found a large tusk 
and several of the largest cylindrical bones 
of the legs, also many ribs and vertebre, 
with the smallest bones of the feet and tail 
lying close upon one another, so that there 
can u no doubt, that with those before col- 
lected by Mr. Gibson, they bad made up an 
entire skeleton, at least fifteen feet high; 
they were imbedded in tenacious | (which 
is dug for bricks) being of the great 
superficial covering of diluvian clay, sand, 
and gravel, which is spread over a large por- 
tion of the counties of Essex, Suffolk, and 
Norfolk, and along the whole east coast of 
‘England, at irregular intervals, and is almost 
every where occasionally discovered to con- 
tain remains of antediluvian animals similar 
to those at Ilford, viz. the tusks, teeth, 
horns, and bones of the elephant, rhinoceros, 
‘horse, and stag, &e. &c. Many other tusks 
and bones have, within these few years, been 
discovered and a by Mr. Thompson, 
the proprietor of the Ilford Clay Pits, some 
of whic he has presented to the Royal Col- 
‘lege of Surgeons, whilst others are still in 
his own possession. Two enormous tusks, 
also, and a large thigh bone of an elephant, 
from the same place, have been presented by 
J. W. Russell, Esq. to the Geological Soci- 
ety. These bones at Ilford, when first un- 
covered, are usually entire and perfect in 
their form, but are so extremely tender whilst 
wet, that it is almost impossible to extract 
them unbroken. On being dried, however, 
they acquire a considerable degree of firm- 
= Ay : _ —aoten al- 
t r. Gibson has — ments 
of alsnost every limb of the elephant in ques- 
tion, they are so much broken that it is im- 
possible for the skeleton to be d and 
mounted, as has been done in the case of 
the elephant of the same species, which was 
found, with even his flesh and hair perfectly 
ed, in a cliff of ice on the shore of 
ungusia, and which is now standing, with 
the dried flesh still adhering to the head, in 
the Imperial Museum at St. Petersburg. 


(May, 








May 20. His Majesty’s Drawing-room, 
which has been postponed several times from 
unavoidable circumstances, to celebrate the 
King’s birth-day, took place at the King’s 
Palace, St. James’s. It was the first Court 
that had been held there for upwards of ten 
years. The new rooms were both commo- 
dious and lofty: ‘and the throne consists of 
a brilliant canopy, finished iv the style of 
that in the House of Lords. The Guard 
Room was lined with the Yeomen Guard, 
dressed in their ruffs, rosettes in their shoes, 
and red stocks, as they wore at the Corona- 
tion. The Gentlemen Pensioners, under the 
command of the Earl of Courtown, wore the 
costume in which they appeared at the Ce- 
ronation. The Court was most numerously 
attended. 

PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 
—_@o— 


Gazette Promotions. 

War-office, April 23. 46th reg. Foot: 
Maj. Alexander Ogilvie to be Lieut.-col. 
Brev. Lieut.-col. T. Willshire, to be Major. 
Unattached, Brevet Maj. Robert Ellison, 
Foot Guards, to be Lieut.-col. of Infantry. 
Maj.-gen. John Vincent to be Lieut.-go- 
vernor of Dumbarton Castle. 

Downing-street, April 27. Major-gen. 
William Nicolay to be Governor and Com- 
mander in Chief of the Island of Dominica. 

Whitehall, April 28. Brabazon Urm- 
= esq- President of the Select Committee 

upereargoes of the United Com of 
Merchants of England trading to the Bans 
Indies at Canton, knighted. 

Rev. Poyntz Stewart Ward, to assume the 
name and arms of Porter, in addition to 
those of Ward, pursuant to the will of his 
great uncle, Charles Porter Packwood, esq. 
deceased 





Eccresiastica Prererments. 

The Rt. Rev. Dr. G. H. Law, Bishop of 
Chester, translated to Bath and Wells, vice 
Beadon, deceased. 

Rev. R. J. Carr, D. D. promoted to the 
Bishopric of Chichester, vice Buckner, dec. 

Rev. C. Hawkins, Preb. in York Cathedral. 

Rev. E. Brown, Sheering R. Essex. 

Rev. W. Chester, Walpole St. Peter R. Norf. 

Rev. T. Cooke, Brigstock cum Stanion V. 
Northamptonshire. 

Rev. R. Downes, Leamington Priors V. 
Warwickshire. 

Rev. J. Halsted, Little Thurlow R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Harvey, Finningley R. Notts. 

Rev. Robert Jarratt, Lockington cum He- 
mington V. Leicestershire. 

Rev. C. H. Lutwidge, Othery V. Somerset. 

Rev. T. Elton Miller, Bockleton, Worcest. 
and Leysters, Herefordsh. Perp. Curacies. 


Rev. R. C, Pole, Radbourn R. Derbyshire. 

Rev. Alex. Radcliff, Stodeley R. Devon. 

Rev. R. Roberts, Blyton V. bridgeshire. 

Rev, S, Seyer, Filton R. Gloucestershire. 

Rev. T. Seymour, Melbourn V. Cambridge. 

Rev. W. Spooner, Acle R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Williams, Rector of the New Aca- 

demy in + ao 

Rev. W. E. L, Faulkner, Chaplain to Duke 
of Sussex. 

Rev. Frederick Calvert, Chaplain to Earl of 
Tankerville. 


Civit. Promotions. 


Rev. J. B. Hollingworth, D. D. -elected 
Norrisian Professor of Divinity at Cam- 
bridge, vice Dr. Calvert, res. 

Rev. Geo. Chandler, D. C. L. appointed 
Canon Bampton’s' Lecturer at Oxford 
for 1825. 

Rev. Edw. H. Dawkins, admitted Doctor of 
Civil Law. 

Rev. J. Thornton, Rector of Wisborough 
Green; and Rev. T. Prince, Chaplain ‘to. 
the British Residents at Brussels, admitted 
Doctors of Divinity. 

Mr. S. W. Cornish, Head Master of Ottery 
Free Grammar School, Devon. 

Rev. D. A. Williams, Head Master of Car- 
marthen Grammar School. 


MEMBERS RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT, 


Dundalk Borough.—Sir R. H. Inglis, bart. 
vice Hartopp, dec. 

Lancaster Borough.—Thomas Greene, esq- 
vice Doveton, dec. 

Liskeard.—Lord Eliot. 

New Ross.—John Doherty, esq. 

Penryn.—Robert Stanton, esq. vice Swann, 
dec, 


—o— 
BIRTHS. 


Lately. Doyles, of Springwood- 
k, 9 er Rome, the wife of David 
olmes, esq. a son,—At Jersey, the Hon. 
Mrs. Smith, of Sackville-street, a dau.—At 
Upton, Warwickshire, Mrs. John Russell, * 
a son and heir.—At Lick-hill, Worces. 
the wife of Wm. Burton, esq. of a son. 
Feb. 2. At Wallington, the wife of Wm. 
Simpson, esq. a son—At Dulwich Common, 





* Mrs. Russell is the only surviving issue 
of the late Col. Cousmaker, by the eldest 
dau. of the Dowager Lady de Clifford, and 
her husband is nephew to the Duke of 
Bedford and the Earl of Joreey on, & 
y is presumptive heir to 
deClifced. 





Mrs. B. Allen, a son.—At Sandhurst Par- 
sofiage, the wife of Rev. Win. Fred. Mansel, 
a dau.—3. At Hastings, the wife of Rev. 
J. Gould, a dau.— s ieee Coker, the wife 
of Edw. St. John Mildmay, esq. a son. 

April 24. At G ham-hall, Norf. 
the Marchioness of Blandford, a son.—25. 
In Upper Brook-st. the Hon. Mrs. Carleton, 
a dau.—27. At Leamington, the wife of 
Rev. R. G. Jeston, a son—At Rushall, 
Lady Poore, a still-born son.—The lady of 
Rt. Hon. C. W. Wynn, a still-botn son.— 
29. At Little Bound, near Tonbridge, the 
wife of Rev. F. R. ng ggty child. 
—In Baker-st. Mrs. » & son.—30. 
At Battle, Mrs. Birch, lady of the Dean, a 
daughter. 


Mey 
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May 1. In Highbury-place, Mrs. John 
King, a dau.—The wife of Mr. Turner, 
stationer, Cheapside, a son, being the 24th 
child, of whom the majority are still living. 
—8. In Grosvenor-place, Lady Emily Har- 
dinge, a dau.—10. In Grosvenor-square, 


Bisths.— Marriages. 


(May, 


Lady Charlotte, wife of Hon. Frederick 
Calthorpe, a dau.—At Denmark-hill, Mrs. 
Charles Cradock, a son.—11. In Burton- 
crescent, Mrs. Edward Treacher, a dau.— 
18. In Highbury-place, Mrs. John Morgan, 


a son. 


—@— 
MARRIAGES. 


Dec. 4, 1823. At Barbadoes, Lieut. C. 
F. Lardy, of the 4th Reg. to Thomasine, 
relict of J. Pinder, esq. and dau. of General 
Haynes, of the same place. 

Lately. P.P. Nind, esq. E. I. C’s Light 
Cavalry, Bengal, to Caroline, dau. of late 
Wm. Davis, esq. of Winterbourne Abbey, 
teenies me Fender esq. of Hertford, 
to Sabine, dau. of J. Elton, esq. of Bristol, 
and niece of late Adm. Sir W. Young.—T. 
Jackson, esq. surgeon R. N. to Isabella, 
dau. of Rob. West, esq. of Edgware-road.— 
At Kensington, John Turnall, esq. of Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, to Mary, dau. 
of C. Badham, M.D. F.R.S.—At New- 
port, M. C. Bolton, esq. of Queen’s College, 
to Gette, dau. of late M. Monkhouse, esq. 
of Roath-court, Glamorganshire, and Main- 
dee-house, Siccmeutitiion bs Dublin, 
Sir F. L. Blosse, bart. to Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of Rt. Hon. W. C. Plunkett.—John 
Plunkett, esq. 2d son of Attorney-General, 
to Charlotte, dau. of Lord Chief Justice 


Bushe.—Major D. “ey Slst reg. to 


oungest dau. of late Sir W. Dick, bart.— 
ew. J. F. Biddy, to Mary-Anne-Morse, 
dau. of late Rev. R. Foley, Rector of Huntley. 
—Rev. John Peel, son of Sir R. Peel, bart. 
of Drayton Manor, to Augusta, dau. of J. 
Swinfen, esq. of Swinfen-house.—Rev. J. 
Hodgkin, Vicar of North Molton, to Char- 
lotte, dau. of Rev. W. M. Stowell, of South 
Molton.—At Whitby, Rev. H. Taylor, of 
Catcliffe, near Rotherham, to Eliza, dau. of 
Mr. Gill, of Hull. 

Jan. 29. ‘John Ruggles, esq. of Spains- 
hall, Essex, and Clare, Suffolk, to Catha- 
rine, dau. of J. H. Harrison, esq. of Copford- 
hall.——31. At Cork, Wm. Magin, esy. 
LL.D. to Ellen, dau. of late Rev. R. Bullen. 

Feb.3, At Marylebone, Rev. W. He- 
berden, eldest son of Dr. Heberden, to 
Elvina Rainier, 2d dau. of J. Underwood, 
esq. of Gloucester-place.—At Greenwich, 
W. C. Taylor, surgeon, to Eliza, dau. of T. 
Brockelbank, Deptford. 

Aprit 12. At Paris, George Murray, 
esq. of Chichester, to Alicia, dau. of T. 
Strickland, esq. a of Elm-grove, 
near Liverpool——16. John Small, esq. 
late of Calcutta, to Mary-Anne, youngest 
dau. of Wm. Lindesay, esq. of Fe 
co. Fife.——-20. Rich, Willan, esq. of the 
Hill, Sedberg, to Sarah-Catharine, dau. of 
late F. Toosey, esq. of London——21. G. 
Wm. Sutton, esq. of Elton, to Olivia, dau. 
of H. Stapylton, esq. of Norton, both co. 


Durham.—— 22. Rev. F. Swan, Rector of 
Swerford, and of Sausthorpe, to Susan, dau. 
of J. Linton, esq. of Stirtloe-house, Hunts, 
and niece to the late Sir J. Trollope, bart. 
——23. By special license, Lord Francis 
Conyngham, to Lady Jane Paget, dau. of 
the Marquess of Anglesea—At Topsham, 
Rev. M. Mundy, to Mary, 2d dau. of James 
Patch, esq. 24. At Bideford, E. Simon 
Stephenson, esq. of Great Queen-st. West- 
minster, to Sarah-Anne, dau. of late T. 
Wild, esq. of St. Martin’s-lane, Cannon-st. 
—24, At Milbrook, Lieut. Orlando Orlebar, 
R. N. son of late Rich. O, esq. of Hinwick- 
house, Beds, to Helen, ouly dau. of late 
Adm. Aplin.——At Painswick, Daniel H. 
Collings, esq. to Catherine, dau. of late 
Roger Smith, of Walworth. 26. Rev, 
R. H. Lancaster, Rector of Warnford, to 
Jane, dau. of T. L. O. Davies, esq. of 
Alresford——27. T. R. Mimpriss, esq. of 
Wandsworth-road, to Eliza, dau. of John 
Black, esq. of Sydenham.—T. Hall, jun. 
esq. of Tanshelf, to Frances, dau. of late R. 
Hepworth, esq. of Pontrefract. —— 928. 
Louis Cohen, esq. of New Broad-street, to 
Floretta, dau. of late Assur Heyser, esq. of 
Finsbury-sq.—Rev. W. White, Vicar of 
Stradbrooke, to Elizabeth, dau. of late Mr. 
Sergeant Marshall, of Teddington.— At 
Harlow, Rev. E. Miller, Vicar of Radway, 
to Charlotte, dau. of Rev. C. Sanderson 
Miller.——29. At Somerford Keynes, Rich. 
Waite Cox, esq. of Lawford, to Miss Mor- 
timer.—At St, Pancras, T. Pilkington, esq. 
of Habberley, to Harriet-Alice, widow of 
Major Watkins, 56th reg —At St. James's 
church, James-Arthur Wilson, D. M. to 
Jesse-Janet-Shedden, dau. of late James 
Scrimgeour, esq. At Brighton, A. M. 
yy jun. esq. of Grafton-st. to dau. of 
W. Woolcombe, esq. of Freeman’s-ct.—— 
May 1. At St. James’s, Sig. Bertioli, 
to Finetta-Caroline Goff, of Hackney. 
8. At Hanover-sq. E. Ireland Clayfield, esq. 
40th reg. eldest son of E. Rolle Clayfield, 
esq. of Brislington, to Charlotte-Louisa, 
grand-dau, of late Major-Gen. Cox, 1st foot 
—o—<. Mr. William Bentley, of 
ly-place, to Maria, eldest dau. of late Mr. 
Botton, of Shoe-lane.—At Portsmouth, Mr. 
J. E. Taylor, of Manchester, to Sophia- 
Russell, only dau. of Rev. Russell Scott.— 
—6. At St. Pancras new church, Lieut. A. 
Davies, R.N. to Elizabeth, 2d. dau. of Geo. 
Matcham, esq. and niece of Right Hon. 
Earl Nelson. 


OBI- 
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OBITUARY. 
—e 


EvuGene Beaunarnots. 
Feb. 21. At Munich, Eugene Beau- 


harnois, Prince of Elchstadt. He was the. 


son of the Empress Josepbine, by her first 
husband. . He was a great favourite with 
Buonaparte, who made him Viceroy of 
Italy, a.situation which he held until 
the fall of the Emperor. Prince Eugene 
was married to Augusta Amelia, eldest 
daughter of the King of Bavaria, on the 
13th of Jan. 1806, and since the resto- 
ration of the Bourbons he has resided 
almost entirely at the Court of his father- 
in-law. He was not considered a man of 
great talents, but of an amiable dispo- 
sition, and of strict honor and integrity. 
His obsequies took place at Munich on 
the 25th of February. The King had 
given orders that all the bonors due to 
the rank of his son-in-law should be paid 
to him, and being tenderly attached to 
him, was deeply affected by his death, 


Marquis or TITCHFfELD. 

March 5. At Portland House, in St. 
James’s Square, in his 28th year, the 
Most Noble William Henry Cavendish 
Bentinck, Marquis of Titchfield, eldest 
son of William Henry, present.Duke of 
Portland, by Henrietta, eldest daughter 
and co-heiress of the late General Scott 
of Balcomie, co. Fife, N. B. He. was 
born August 21, 1796, and after a domes- 
tic education under the ablest instructors 
was sent at Easter 1815, to Christ Church 
College, Oxford, and there placed under 


the tuition of that elegant and accom-’ 


plished scholar, Dr.Edmund Goodenough, 
the present learned Head Master of West- 
minster School, whose father, the vene- 
rable Bishop of Carlisle, bad fulfilled the 
duties of the same office to the father 
and family of this lamented nobleman. 

At the Public Examinations at Michael- 
mas, 1818, the name of the Marquis ap- 
peared in the second class of those who 
had distinguished themselves for supe- 
Tior proficiency in classical literature ; 
after this honorable tribute to his abili- 
ties and industry he quitted the Univer- 
sity, where his correct and exemplary de- 
portment during a three year’s residence 
gained the lasting attachment of every 
member with whom he was connected. 
Respected by his seniors, beloved by his 
contemporaries, few men entered the 
* world’s great stage” with brighter 


of his education, was afterwards destined 
to display itself with no less brilliancy in 
the Senate of his country, to which an 
honorable ambition incited him to dis- 
play the talents, so useful and conspicu- 
ous, with which nature and application 
had endowed him. 

Accordingly in 1819 he was elected 
M. P. for Blechingley, in Surrey, on Mat- 
thew Russell, Esq, vacating his seat for 
that Borough; and in 1821 for King’s 
Lynn, on Sir Martin Foulkes’s retirement, 
which he continued to represent up to 
the period of his decease. If his speeches 
in the House of Commons were not em- 
bellished with the sublimer flights of elo- 
quence, imagination, and oratory, they 
manifested no inconsiderable portion of 
judgment, accuracy, and sense, With 
a diffidence of manner which conciliated 
his hearers, though nearly connected by 
his mother with a leading Member of Ad- 
ministration, his opinions were perfectly 
independent, and the votes he gave 
shewed sentiments and actions superior 
to party or personal considerations. The 
disorder which carried off thus prema- 
turely one of such fair promise was oc- 
casioned by an abscess on the brain, the 
acute suffering of which he bore with 
manly fortitude. His remains, on March 
13, were interred in a vault formerly be- 
longing to the family of Faucet* (anci- 
ently Lords of Mary-le-bone) in the old 
parish Church; where also the late Duke 
and Duchess of Portland, and several 
branches of the families of Coates, Gre- 
ville, and Bentinck have been likewise 
buried, The funeral procession was so- 
lemn, and appropriate to the station of 
the deceased. The hearse drawn by six 
horses, and the coffin splendidly covered 
with crimson velvet and gilt nails; on a 
gold plate, the arms, coronet and sup- 
porters. In the first coach were Lords 
William and Frederick Bentinck and the 
Right Honorable George Canning, his 
uncles, who attended as the chief mour- 
ners ; followed by other relations in a nu- 
merous train of carriages. 

- Lorp CoLERAINe. 

March 31. Of a convulsive fit at his 
house near the Regent’s Park, aged 73, 
the Rt. Hon. George Hanger, 4th Lord 
Coleraine, of Coleraine, co. Londonderry, 
a Major General in the Army; and bet- 





prospects before them. His character, 
thus eminent and. unsullied at the place 
Gent. Maa. May, 1824. . 


10 


* See vol. Lxiv. 579—80. 
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ter known by the title of Colonel Hanger, 
or the familiar appellation of “‘ George 
Hanger.” 

He was the third son of Gabriel first 
Lord Coleraine, by Elizabeth daughter 
and heir of R. Bond, Esq. of Cowbury, 
co. Hereford; and younger brother of 
the two preceding Lords. He entered 
young into the army, and served in Ame- 
rica during the whole of the war with 
that country, but notwithstanding his 
repeated solicitations, was not afterwards 
engaged in active service. His retire- 
ment on the full pay of his rank as Cap- 
tain from the Artillery Drivers drew some 
observations from the Commissioners of 
Military Enquiry in their 17th Report, 
tu which Colonel Hanger published an 
answer. 

He was formerly admitted among the 
convivial companions of his present Ma- 
jesty ; but as the Prince advanced in life, 
the eccentric manners of the Colonel be- 
came somewhat too free and coarse for 
the Royal taste, and the broad vivacity 
of the facetious Humourist gave way to 
associates of a more refined description. 
But though the Colonel was free in his 
manners, he never was inclined to give 
intentional offence, and the peculiarity 
of those manners precluded all idea of 
resentment, and laughter rather than 
anger was the result of his most extrava- 
gant sallies. He was capable of serious 
exertions of friendship, not by pecuniary 
sacrifices, for of such his situation hardly 
ever admitted, but by persevering zeal 
when he was likely to effect a beneficial 
purpose. He was well acquainted with 
military duty, and was never wanting in 
courage, or the spirit of enterprize. He 
is generally acknowledged to have been 
avery handsome man in early life, but 
his person was disguised by the singula- 
rity of his dress, Though disposed to 
age in all thedissipations of higher 
ife, he yet contrived to devote much of 
his time to reading, and was generally 
well provided with topics for the usual 
conversations of the table, even in the 
most convivial circles. He was so marked 
acharacter that he might be considered as 
one of the prominent features of his time, 
and he was courted as well for the pecu- 
liarity, as for the harmless tendency of 
his humour. 

On the death of his elder brother, Wm. 
Ld. Coleraine *, Dec. 11, 1814, he resolute- 
ly declined to assume the title, and was al- 
ways somewhat peevish when he was ad- 
dressed by it. Upon the whole, if he had 
not the wit of Fulstaff, he was always en- 
tertaining, and his numerous and varied 
classes of acquaintances may well say of 





* See vol. LXXxIV, ii. p. 613. 








him, as of the facetious offspring of our 
immortal Bard, that they could “ have 
better spared a better man.” 

He published the following pamphlets, 
all containing information, expressed 
in his own whimsica} manner, and in one 
of them he introduced a portrait of him- 
self suspended on a gibbet. “‘ Address to 
the Army on Tarleton’s History of the 
Campaigns of 1780 & 1781,” 8vo. 1789. 
*¢ Anticipation of the Freedom of Bra- 
bant,” 8vo. 1792. * Military Reflections 
on the attack and defence of the City of 
London,” 8vo. 1795, [this abounds with 
disputable positions.] “ His Life, Adven- 
tures and Opinions,” 2 vols. 8vo. 1801. 
* Reflections on the menaced Invasion, 
and the Means of protecting the Capital.” 
8vo. 1804. 





Dr. Beapon, Bp. or BATH AND WELLS. 

April 21. At his house in the Circus, 
Bath, aged 87, the Rt. Rev. Father in 
God Richard Beadon, D. D. Lord Bishop 
of Bath and Wells. This prelate was a 
native of Somersetsbire, and was educated 
at Tiverton, whence he removed to St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. He was 
nearly related to the wife of Dr. John 
Newcome, Master of St. John’s, a very 
learned and excellent woman, who is no- 
ticed in the ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ vol. 
vil. p. 286. Dr. Newcome, who died in 
1765, appointed him one of his executors, 
and left him a considerable part of his 
fortune. In 1758 he stood high among 
the Wranglers for his Degree, and was 
also a successful candidate for one of the 
prizes for the best dissertation in Latin 
prose. Having proceeded B.A. in 1758, 
and M.A. 1761, he became a Fellow of 
St. John’s College, and was appointed 
Orator of his University. He was pre- 
sented to the Rectory of Stanford Rivers 
in Essex; and in 1775 appointed Arch- 
deacon of London, He took the De- 
grees of B. D. 1769, and D.D. 1780. In 
178), he was elected Master of Jesus Col- 
lege,‘ which he resigned in 1789. The 
present Duke of Gloucester having been 
sent to Cambridge, and entrusted to Dr. 
Beadon’s peculiar care, bis conduct se- 
cured the Royal favour, and paved the 
way to his subsequent high eminence in 
the church. His first dignity was that 
of Archdeacon of London ; was nomi- 
nated in 1789 to the See of Gloucester; 
and in 1802 was translated to that of 
Bath and Wells. He printed a Fast Ser- 
mon, preached before the House of 
Lords, April 19, 1793, 4to. 

On the 30th of April the Bishop's re- 
mains were conveyed to Wells. The 
body lay in state at the Palace four 
hours. At three o’cloek the funeral 
procession moved to the Cathedral in 
grand 
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grand state. Major Breadon, the late 
Bishop’s son, was the chief mourner. 
The Rev. Archdeacon Trevelyan read the 
ceremony ; and some of Handel’s best 
pieces were performed. The throne and 
pulpit were covered with fine cloth and 
erape; a mourning mantle surmounted 
the throne. A solemn dirge was per- 
formed over the grave with great effect. 
The solemnity of the occasion was in- 
creased by the tolling of the great beil 
of the Cathedral (muffled) and by all the 
shops being closed. In Bath, where the 
memory of his lordship will be cherished 
with lasting affection, the bells of the 
churches were tolled.at intervals during 
the day, and on Sunday the pulpits, &c. 
of the different churches exhibited em- 
blems of mourning. 





Dr. Buckner, Br. or CHICHESTER. 

May 2. At his Palace at Chichester 
the Rt. Rev. Jobn Buckner, D.C. L. Lord 
Bishop of Chichester. He was the son 
of Richard Buckner, Esq. Alderman of 
Chichester, of which place, or the imme- 
mediate vicinity, he was a native; born 
1734, educated at the Charter House, 
and at Clare Hall, Cambridge, where he 
proceeded B. A. 1755, M. A. 1765. He 
was domestic Chaplain to the late Duke 
of Richmond, in which capacity he offi- 
ciated with the regiment which his Grace 


succeeding to the Peerage. He was 
senior Master of the Court of Chan- 
cery ; and in 1811 was placed at the 
head of the Commission, in conjunc- 
tion with Count Munster and General 
Taylor, for putting His Majesty’s real 
and personal estates in trust during his 
melancholy indisposition, which they ex- 
excuted without any salary. He married 
Rebecca, eldest daughter of John Corn- 
wall, of Hendon-House, co. Middlesex, 
esq. and had issue 3 sons and 3 daughters. 
He is succeeded by his eldest son, now 
Sir Richard Simeon, Bart. 

This family is of French extraction, 
and came over with William the Con- 
queror; it had large possessions in the 
co. of Oxford, and was divided into two 
branches, one of whom was Catholic, the 
other Protestant. The Catholic branch 
terminated by the death of Sir Edward 
Simeon, Bart. in 1765, without issue 
male, which baronetage had been grant- 
ed 12 Car. II. to an ancestor, in conside- 
ration of military aid to the crown, dur- 
ing the civil wars; and the property by 
a female heir, passed into the Weld fa- 
mily, of Lullworth Castle, co. Dorset. 
The Protestant branch, which was seated 
at Pipton, in the same County, for 
many centuries, as appears by family 
inscriptions, ended in the direct line 
in an only daughter, who married Mr. 
Hampd The late Baronet was de- 





commanded at the taking of Hav h 
in 1762. In 1771 he was appointed Vicar 
of Boxgrove, and Prebendary of Eartham 
in the Cathedral of Chichester; Canon 
Residentiary of the same in 1790; Rector 
of Newdigate, Surrey, in 1788 ; and pre- 
sented to the Rectory of St. Giles’s in the 
Fields, in the same year, by the King, 
which Living he beld with the Bishoprick 
in commendam. He succeeded to the Bi- 
shopric on the death of Sir Wm. Ashburn- 
ham, Bt. The Bp. had been in a declin- 
ing state of health for some months. 
He was a prelate who, for his urbanity 
and geal in the genuine principles of the 
Protestant religion, and in the bene- 
ficial regulation of his diocese, sincerely 
merits the praise of future Biographers. 
He published “ A Sermon, preached at 
St. Peter’s, Westminster, before the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, on the 
Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 29, 1798,” 4to. 
«A Charge delivered to the Clergy of his 
Diocese at his primary Visitation in 
1798,” 4to. 1799. ‘Sermon before the 
House of Lords, Feb. 5, 1812,” 4to, 





Sirk Joun Simeon, Bart. 

Feb. 4. Sir John Simeon, Bart. one 
of the Masters of the Court of Chancery. 
He was appointed Recorder of Reading 
in 1779, and M. P. for the said Bo- 
rough, on the present Lord Braybrooke 


scended from a collateral branch of that 
family previous to 1635. 





Sir Tuomas Bet. 

March 4. In Dean Street, Soho, Sir 
Thomas Bell, Knt. He was born Jan. 
16, 1751, and served the office of one 
of the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex 
in 1816. He was eminently distinguished 
for his private virtues and public worth 
during an active and useful life, and his 
memory will long be remembered with 
respect, by all who knew him. 





ApMiIRAL Bertie. 

Feb. 23. At Donnington Priory, Berks, 
aged 70, Admiral Sir Albemarle Bertie, 
Bart. K. C. B. Admiral of the White. 
He was born Jan. 20,1755; andin 1778 
we find him serving as First Lieutenant 
of the Fox, a 28-gun frigate, one of the 
repeaters to Admiral Keppel’s Fleet, in 
the action with that of France under M. 
@’ Orvilliers ; and on the trial of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief for his conduct on that 
occasion, Mr. Bertie appears to have 
been examined respecting the cheering 
between the Fox and the Formidable, on 
which so much stress was laid. 

He obtained Post rank, March 21, 
1782, in the Crocodile, of 24 guns, sta- 

tioned 
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tioned in the Channel. At the time of 
the Spanish armament he was appointed 
to the Latona frigate; and about the 
year 1792, to the Edgar of 74 guns, in 
which latter ship he assisted at the cap- 
ture of le General Dumourier, a French 
privateer, and her prize the St. lago, 
having on board upwards of two millions 
of dollars, besides some valuable pack- 
ages to the amount of between two and 
three hundred thousand pounds sterling. 

Captain Bertie afterwards removed in- 
to the Thunderer, of 74 guns, and was 
present at the defeat of the French fleet 
by Earl Howe, June 1, 1794. In 1795 
we find him serving under the orders of 
Sir John Borlase Warren, on an Expedi- 
tion to the coast of France. 

He subsequently commanded the Re- 
nown, 74; Windsor Castle, a second rate ; 
and Malta, of 80 guns. He joined the 
latter vessel in 1801, a period when, in 
consequence of the immense prepara- 
tions made by the enemy for the invasion 
of Great Britain, the government thought 
it necessary to adopt every method that 

rudence could dictate for its defence. 
‘o this end, among other arrangements, 
the Malta and another ship of the line, 
were stationed at St. Helen’s, for the 
purpose of examining all vessels coming 


into Portsmouth harbour, and preventing . 


any designs formed by the enemy being 
carried into effect. During the time the 
Malta lay at this anchorage, a fire broke 
out in the Dispensary. The conflagra- 
tion was spreading in a rapid and alarm- 
ing manner towards the magazine, when 
notice being given to Captain Bertie, its 
further ravages were happily prevented 
by his calm and collected presence of 
mind, and effective orders upon the oc- 
easion. The alarm and confusion that 
seized the crew was such as induced 
many to attempt quitting the ship; but 
owing to the spirited conduct of her 
Commander, the whole were soon re- 
stored to their former state of tranquil- 
lity, on finding all danger was removed 
by the judicious orders he had given for 
the purpose. 

The Malta was paid off at Plymouth in 
the spring of 1802; and on the 23rd of 
April, 1804, Capain Bertie was promoted 
to the rank of Rear-Admiral. After 
serving for some time in the Channel 
Fleet, he was appointed to the chief com- 
mand at the Cape of Good Hone, on 
which station, and in the Indian Seas, 
he continued several years, during which 
the ships under his orders were very suc- 
cessfully employed. 

Adm. Bertie was advanced to the rank 
of Vice-Admiral April 28, 1808; created 
a Baronet, Dec. 9, 1812; became a full 
Admiral, June 4, 1814; and was nomi- 


nated a K. C. B. Jan. 2, 1815, Sir Albe- 
marle Bertie mar. July 1, 1783, Emma, 
second daughter of the late James Modi- 
ford Heywood, of Marristow-House, co. 
Devon, Esq. who died in March, 1805, 
by whom he had issue 3 children. He is 
suceeeded by his eldest son, Lyndsey- 
James, Lieut. 12th Regt. Dragoons. 





Ligeut.-Gen. Sin Geonce Woon, K.C.B. 

March 1. At his house in Clifford- 
street, Lieut.-gen. Sir George Wood, 
K.C.B, of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s service; second son of the late 
Alexander Wood, esq. of Perth (lineally 
descended from the ancient Woods of 
Largo, co. Fife), who died in 1778, and 
next brother of Sir Mark Wvod, bart. of 
Gatton Park, co. Surrey, and for many 
years M.P. for Newark and Gatton ; and 
also brother of Sir James Athol Wood, 
Rear Admiral in the Royal Navy, and 
K.C.B. 





GeneERAL Geo. Henry VANSITTART. 

Lately. Lieut.-gen. George Henry 
Vansittart. This officer was appointed 
Ensign in the 19th foot in 1786; Lieut. 
in the 38th foot in 1788, which regiment 
he joined at Plymouth; Captain in the 
18th foot in August 1790; Major in the 
New South Wales corps in 1793; and 
Lieutenant-colonel in the then 95th 
foot, Feb. 21, 1794. 

In 1791 he joined bis regiment, then 
the 18th foot, at Gibraltar, and went 
with it the latter end of 1793 to Toulon, 
where he remained until the evacuation 
of that place. He accompanied the 95th 
in the expedition under Sir Alured Clarke 
against the Cape of Good Hope, and con- 
tinued there until 1797, when the regi- 
ment was reduced. The 26th of Jan, 
1797, he had the brevet of Colonel; he 
was on half-pay till June, 1798, and 
served in the Berkshire militia till 1200, 
when he was appointed Brigadier-gene- 
ralin the West Indies, where he remain- 
ed till the year 1803. He served in St. 
Vincent’s, St. Lucie, and Antigua. The 
25th of September, of the latter year, he 
had the rank of Major-general; in June 
1804, was placed on the Staff in Eng- 
land; the 25th of Feb. 1805, appointed 
Colonel of the Ist garrison battalion ; 
in 1806, nominated to the Staff in Ire- 
land; and the 25th of July, 1810, re- 
ceived the rank of Lieutenant-general. 
In 1821 he received the rank of General 
in the Army. 





MaJsor-Gen. Wm. Georce Dacres, 
Feb. 25. At Edinburgh, Major-gen. 
Wm. Geo. Dacres, He was appointed 
Lieutenant in the 26th foot, April 24, 
1779; Captain in the 26th foot, June 
° 1790; 
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1790 5 Major in the army, Jan. 26, 1797; 
Lieut.-col, in the army, April 29, 1802 ; 
Major in the 26th foot, July 9, 1803 ; 
Colonel in the army, June 4, 1811; and 
Major-general, June 4, 1814. He was 
on half-pay several years ; and last served 
as an Inspecting Field-Officer of a Re- 
cruiting District in Ireland. 
CoLoneL BINGHAM. 

April 7. At his seat at Melcombe 
Bingham, co. Dorset, in his 83rd year, 
Richard Bingham, Esq. Colonel of the 
Dorset Regiment of Militia. He was 
descended from a long line of ancestors*, 
and was during his life at the head of the 
antient family of that name, who can 
boast of an uninterrupted male line from 
the time of Henry the First, a period of 
nearly 700 years; they were established 
and have lived in the present mansion 
since the reign of Henry the Third, when 
Robert de Byngbam, second son of Sir 
Ralph de Byngham of Sutton Bingham, 
co. Somerset, became possessed of the 
Melcombe property, by a marriage with 
alg aaepoane Sir Robert Turberville, 

nt. 

The late Colonel Bingham was twice 
married ; first, to Sophia, daughter of 
Charles Halsey, esq. of Great Gaddesden, 
co. Herts ; and, secondly, to Elizabeth, 
daughter and heir of Juhn Ridout, esq. 
of Dean’s Leaze, co. Dorset, who died 
Dec. 30, 1814. By each of these ladies 
he had a family. 

He came at an early period of life into 
his property, his father having died when 
he was 14 years of age, so that he had 
been in possession of his mansion and 
estates nearly 70 years. 

Before the breaking out of the Ame- 
rican war, he accepted a company in 
the County Regiment of Militia, of 
which he was appointed Colonel in the 
year 1799.. He was unremittingly zeal- 
ous, and always attentive to the duties 
of an officer, sacrificing every thing to 
the benefit of the corps, and suffering 
no private inclinations or interest to in- 
terfere in this particular. He had the 
singular good fortune, during the long 
period he commanded the regiment, to 
merit the commendation and approba- 
tion of those above him, whilst he se- 
cured in an eminent degree, the love, 
gratitude, esteem, and affection, of every 
rank submitted to his orders. No man 
ever enjoyed a more universal or deserv- 
ed popularity, which extended not only 
to the officers and soldiers of the regi- 
ment, but throughout the whole county, 
and wherever he was known; and the 





® See their Pedigree in Hutchins’s 
History of Dorset. 
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Officers having requested him some 
years since to sit for his picture, an ex- 
cellent likeness was taken by Bestland, 
a print from which is to be found in the 
house of almost. every. gentleman and 
respectable yeoman in the county of 
Dorset. 

He brought up several of his sons in 
the service of their King and country, 
and he had the felicity to see his choice 
justified, and their exertions crowned 
with success in the paths he had traced 
out for them. Richard, his eldest son, 
bas some time since attained the rank 
of Lieutenant-general. Charles Cox 
(who lost his arm in action in St. Do- 
mingo, 1796), is a Lieut.colonel of Ar- 
tillery. George Ridout (who was wound- 
ed at the Battle of Salamanca) is a Ma- 
jor-general, K.C.B, and Knight Compa- 
nion of the Portuguese Military Order of 
the Tower and Sword; and John is a 
Lieutenant in the Navy, whose hopes 
were blasted, and his promotion arrest- 
ed, by his capture and subsequent de- 
tention for seven years, as a prisoner 
in France. 

Thus respected and beloved, full of 
years, having passed a long life in the 
enjoyment of almost uninterrupted 
health, and in the unwearied practice of 
‘doing as he would be done by,” he is 
gathered to his fathers, leaving a bright 
example to those who knew him, to fol- 
low his paths, if they would wish to ob- 
tain a similar well-earned reputaticn in 
= life, and a well-founded hope of a 

tter, 





Cor. Georce Mouse. 

Sept. 9, 1823. At aum, Mad 
Colonel George gee 46th 4 
He was appointed Ensign in the 94th 
foot in 1793; Lieut. 12th May, 1794; 
and Capt. Ist July, 1795. He served in 
Gibraltar one year; at the Cape of 
Good Hope two; in India three; in 
Egypt and India a second time, two 
years. He was wounded at the assault 
of Seringapatam ; he acted as Aide-de- 
camp to Sir D. Baird in India and 
Egypt, and returned to England in 1803 
with despatches from the Marquess Wel- 
lesley, when he was promoted 3d Sept, 
in that year to a Majority in the 8th bat- 
talion of Reserve, from which be was 
removed to the 9th foot 2d June, 1804, 
and appointed Lieut.-col. 2d Sept. 1808, 
His next service was in Germany, and 
afterwards in Portugal. He was severely 
wounded at the battle of Roleia, and re- 
turned to England on sick certificate. 
He again served on the Peninsula, and 
was at the action near Oporto, In con- 
sequence of the reduced state of his 
corps he was sent to Gibraltar in June, 

1809. 
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1809. The 3d June, 1813, he was ap- 
pointed Lieut.-col. in the 46th foot ; and 
4th June, 1814, obtained the brevet of 
Colonel. 





Mr. G. BELzont. 

Dec, 3, 1823. It is with sjncere grief 
we record the death of Belzoni, the ce- 
lebrated traveller. This event occurred, 
at Gato in Africa, when he was at- 
tempting to reach Houssa and Timbuc- 
too by way of Benin. He had been a 
considerable time a very welcome guest 
on board the brig Castor, waiting for 
the time a Mr. J. Houtson could accom- 
pany him to Benin, whose interest with 
the King of that place he considered 
would be serviceable to him. On the 
night of the 24th of November, he left 
the brig with Mr. Houtson for Gato. 
On parting he seemed a little agitated, 
particularly when the crew, to each of 
whom he had made a present, gave him 
three loud cheers on leaving the vessel. 
**God bless you, my fine fellows, and 
send you a happy sight of your country 
and friends,”’ was his answer. On the 
3d of December, the gentleman who 
communicated the account of Belzoni’s 
death to a friend in this country, re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Houtson, re- 
questing him to come to Benin, as Mr. 
Belzoni was lying dangerously ill, and, 
in case of death, he wised a second per- 
son to be present. He was prevented 
going, not only by business, but a severe 
fever, which had then hold of him. On 
the 5th, he had a second letter from Mr. 
H. with the particulars of Mr. Belzoni’s 
end, and one from himself, almost ille- 
gible, dated Dec. 2, requesting him to 
assist in the disposal of his effects, and 
to remit the proceeds home to his 
agents, Messrs. Briggs Brothers and 
Co. America-square, London, together 
with a beautiful amethyst ring he wore, 
which he seemed particularly anxious 
should be delivered to his wife, with the 
assurance he died in the fullest affection 
for her, as he found himself too weak to 
write his last wishes and adieus. He 
was interred at Gato next day with all 
the respect possible; and this gentleman 
furnished a large board with the follow- 
ing inscription, and which was placed 
over his grave: 

“ Here lie the remains of 
G. BELZONI, 
who was attacked with dysentery at 
Benin 
(on his way to Houssa and Timbuctoo), 
on 26 Nov. and died at this place 
Dee, 3, 1823. 
The gentlemen who placed this inscrip- 
tion over the grave of this intrepid and 
enterprising traveller, hope that every 
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European visiting this spot will cause 
the ground to be cleared, and the fence 
round the grave repaired, if necessary.” 

At the time of Belzoni’s death, Mr. 
Houston had every thing arranged with 
the King of Benin for his departure, 
and, had his health continued, there is 
no doubt he would have succeeded. Mr. 
Belzoni passed at Benin as an inhabit- 
ant, or rather native of the interior, 
who had come to England when a youth, 
and was now trying to return to his 
country. The King and Emegrands (or 
nobles) gave credit to this, Mr. Belzoni 
being in a Moorish dress, with his beard 
nearly a foot in length. There was, 
however, some little jealousy amongst 
them, which was removed by a present 
or two well applied; and the King of 
Benin’s messenger was to aecompany 
Mr. Bezoni with the King’s cane, and 
as many men as were considered neces- 
sary for a guard and baggage carriers. 
The King’s name is respected as far as 
Houssa, and he has a Messenger or Am- 
bassador stationary there. On Mr. Bel- 
zoni’s arrival at Houssa, he was to leave 
his guard there, and proceed to Timbuc- 
too, the King not guaranteeing his 
safety further than Houssa, and Tim- 
buctoo not being known at Benin. On 
his return to Houssa he was to have 
made the necessary preparations for going 
down the Niger, and despatch his mes- 
senger and guard back with letters to 
his agents and to Mr. John Houtson; 
the messenger to be rewarded according 
to the account the letters gave of his be- 
haviour, and the King to receive a valu- 
able stated present. 

The distance from Benin to Houssa 
is not so great. The King gave the fol- 
lowing account of the route:—From 
Benin to Jaboo, six days’ journey ; Ja- 
boo to Eyoo, three; Eyoo to Tappa, 
nine; Tappa to Nyffoo, four; and 
Nyffoo to Houssa, three. Between 
Nyffoo and Houssa, the “ Big Water” is 
to be crossed, considerably above Tan- 
gara, at which place it is tremendously 
rapid and wide; further down the na- 
tives of Benin know nothing of it, ex- 
cept that it runs to the Southward, 
Mr. Belzoni began to waver in his opi- 
nion of the Niger being a branch of the 
Nile, after having seen one or two of 
these rivers in the bight of Benin. 

In 1821 Mr. Belzoni published a 
“Narrative of the Operations and re- 
cent Discoveries within the Pyramids, 
Temples, Tombs, and Excavations, in 
Egypt and Nubia, and of a Journey to 
the Coast of the Red Sea, in search of 
the Antient Berenice; and another to 
the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon.” In our 
review of this interesting work (see vol. 
xCl. 
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xcl. i. p. 41), we took the opportunity of 
giving a sketch of the life of this intre- 
pid Traveller, to which we refer our 
readers; as also to our vol. LXXXVIII. 
477, for Nov. 1818, at which period it 
was reported that Mr. Belzoni had died 
at Great Cairo. The valuable labours 
of Mr. Belzoni will be found recorded in 
many other of our volumes. 
G. H, F. Hartorr, Eso. M. P. 

Lately. At Mitcham, George Henry 
Fleetwood Hartopp, esq. M.P. for Dun- 
dalk, and eldest son of Sir Edmund Cra- 
dock Hartopp, bart. Mr. Hartopp was 
born August 20, 1785, and assumed the 
name of Fleetwood, in addition to that 
of Hartopp, as a memorial of his lineal 
descent from General Charles Fleetwood, 
whose estates eventually vested in his 
mother, who was the only child of Joseph 
Hurlock, Esq. by Sarah, heiress of Sir 
John Hartopp, bart. Mr. Hartopp was 
a student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he took the degree of M.A. June 
20, 1811. He was an elegant scholar, 
and of a studious turn of mind. He 
unfortunately took cold during his par- 
liamentary attendance this session, from 
want of attention to warm clothing on 
returning from the House. His remains 
were interred on the 9th in the family- 
vault at Aston Flamvile, in Leicester- 
shire. Several intimate friends of the 
deceased attended the mournful solem- 
nity, and the procession from the,village 
of Burbage to Aston Church was peculi- 
arly interesting. The hearse was p 
by tenantry on horseback, and by the Rev. 
Jerome Dyke, the officiating Minister, 
with Mr. Miles, the family solicitor, in a 
private carriage ; and was followed by 
three mourning coaches, the first of which 
contained Sir Edmund C. Hartopp, bart. 
and the next brother of the deceased, 
with his brother-in-law, Edward Grove, 
esq. and Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, bart, 
M. P. the chief mourners; in the next 
were Sir Robert Inglis, bart.; Sir James 
Riddell, bart. ; Thomas Pares, esq. ; and 
the Rev. Mr. Acland; and in the third 
John Pares, esq.; Thomas Lister, esq. ; 
Thomas Pares, jun. esq. M.P.; and Rev. 
Mr. James; and numerous private car- 
riages of the relations and friends of 
the deceased lengthened the cortege. 





Ricuarp Twininc, Eso. 

April 23. At his house at Twicken- 
ham, in his 75th year, Richard Twining, 
esq. He received his education at Eton, 
but in consequence of the death of his 
father, remained there only till he was 
sixteen. This, however, was sufficiently 
long to determine in a great degree the 
course and habits of his subsequent life; 
for he there imbibed that taste and love 





for literature, which he never ceased to 
improve, and which formed an essential 
part of his character. 

Equally skilful in the dispatch of bu- 
siness, and diligent in employing his lei- 
sure to advantage, whenever he could 
disengage himself from the fatigues of 
London, heShastened to his favourite re- 
treat at Twickenham or Isleworth to re- 
sume the study of the best authors in 
Latin, as well as English, both in verse 
and prose. Natural talents thus wisely 
improved, and heightened as they were, 
by a lively and enlarged sense of moral 
and religious obligation, rendered him a 
most pleasant companion, even to those 
who were more exclusively devoted to 
learned pursuits. In whatever company 
he appeared, he never failed to attract 
attention, by the extent of his know- 
ledge, and the politeness and urbanity of 
his address. 

He ever acknowledged with the 
warmest gratitude how much both of 
amusement and instruction he derived 
from the affectionate intercourse and 
correspondence which subsisted between 
him and his elder brother, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Twining, of Colchester, the learned 
and elegant translator of Aristotle’s trea- 
tise on Poetry. 

His letters were highly interestin 
and entertaining. On eontens eubjects 
they were forcible and affecting ; on 
lighter subjects they were humorous 
and playful. Even the smallest note, 
upon the most trifling occasion, receiv- 
ed a grace from some bappy turn of 
thought or expression. An unwearied 
activity of mind, an uncommon quick- 
ness of perception, a solidity of judg- 
ment, and a never-failing readiness to 
assist those who stood in need of his as- 
sistance, involved him in a multiplicity 
of business. His hours of leisure were 
by no means hours of idleness. 

In the debates at the East India 
House he often took a prominent part. 
No man better understood how neces- 
sary it is that every public speaker 
should make bimself master of his sub- 
ject. Those who heard him perceived 
that he spoke from cool and mature re- 
flection. He was earnest only that truth 
and honesty and justice should prevail. 
He never went out of his way to attack 
others, nor repelled attacks with rude- 
ness or acrimony. It was his chief wish 
and endeavour to sooth, to persuade, to 
conciliate. In judicious choice and ar- 
rangement of arguments, perspicuity of 
expression, grammatical accuracy, free- 
dom from all hesitation, redundancy, or 
embarrassed repetition, and in close 
and harmonious articulation, few have 
surpassed him in any assembly. 

The 
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The high sense entertained by the 
East India: proprietors of bis. integrity, 
ability, and valuable services, procured 
for him, in a manner peculiarly gratify- 
ing to him, a seat in the-direction. The 
same zeal for the honour and prosperity 
of the Company which had actuated bim 
as a proprietor, still aetuated him as a 
Director, till that fatal disease, which 
rendered him incapable of regular at- 
tendance, and bas now closed his earthly 
labours, determined him to resign a si- 
tuation, the duties of which he found 
himself no longer equal to diseharge. 

To this imperfect but faithful sketch, 
be it added, for the information of those 
who had not an opportunity of knowing 
him intimately, that he supported his 
long-protracted sufferings and decay of 
strength, with that cheerful resignation 
to the will of God, and stedfast hope in 
Christ, which were the ruling principles 
of his active and exemplary life. 


James Ganvon, Esg. F.S.A. & M.R.LA. 

Lately. At Canon Brook, near Lu- 
can, at the advanced age of 82, J. Gan- 
don, esq.; having resided in Ireland 
many years, during which time he prac- 
tised in the fine arts, and contributed 
much to the improvement of the city of 
Dublin, and to the kingdom at large, of 
which bis various published productions 
bear ample testimony. His remains 
were deposited in the same vault with 
those of his much respected, learned, 
and early attached friend, Francis Grove, 
esq, at the private chapel of Drumcon- 
dra. Having completed bis studies un- 
der the superintendence of Sir William 
Chambers, he was the first who obtained 
a gold medal for architecture, given by 
the Royal Academy at Somerset House. 
The then President, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
on presenting the medal to the success- 
ful candidate, expressed himself in the 
most flattering terms, and in prophetic 
language foretold the future eminence 
to which Mr. Gandon would arrive by 
fae his studies. The Vitruvius 

ritannicus, in 3 vols. folio, a most 
splendid work, appeared shortly after 
this, with his name annexed, and in 
which he was princi The Court- 
house of Nottingham was designed by 
him, and gained him the notice and 
friendship of some eminent characters 
in England, amongst whom were Sir 
George Saville and Mason the poet. 
Soon after this, great encouragement 
and large premiums were held out by 
public advertisement for erecting a Royal 
Exchange in Dublin, then much wanted. 
Designs for this purpose were called for, 
and Mr. Gandon obtained the second 
premium, Mr, Thomas Sandby the third, 
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Mr. Cooley being declared the success - 
ful candidate, and the present al 
Exchange was built on bis design. . 

great utility and convenience connected 
with the architectural beauty of Mr. 
Gandon’s design, however, attracted the 
attention and esteem of the late Earl of 
Charlemont and Portarlington, Colonel 
Burton Conyngham, and. Joha Beres- 
ford, and his connexion with those dis- 
tinguished patrons of the fine arts in 
Ireland only terminated with. their 
lives. He designed and executed that 
noble edifice the Custom House of Dub- 
lin, which will long remain a lasting 
monument of taste, elegance, and archi- 
teetural beauty; and also the Court- 
house at Waterford, at the recommend- 
ation of the celebrated Howard, The 
beautiful portico to the House of Lords, 
now converted into a national bank ; 
that noble building the Four Courts and 
King’s Inns, were designed and erected 
under his immediate superintendence, 
and many other works which reflect the 
highest lustre on the science and taste of 
Mr. Gandon. It must be observed, that 
in the discharge of duty in the expendi- 
ture of public money, his integrity was 
ever unimpeached, his great independ- 
ence of mind always steered him clear 
of party or faction—be never contracted 
for any works, nor became in. any man- 
ner interested in any speculation or job 
connected therewith, but always felt and 
supported the dignity of his profession, 
He was one of the original members of 
the Royal Irish Aeademy, and Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries of London, 
His social qualities, for which he was 
remarkable, were much obscured = in 
the latter part of his life by an here- 
ditary gout, which afflicted him for the 


last thirty years of his life ; but notwith- 


standing his retirement, be continued 
to be honoured with the friendship and 
correspondence of many of the most dis- 
tinguished characters in the United 
Kingdom. 
Georce Wess Hatt, Esg. 

Feb. 21. At Sneed Park, near Bristol, 
aged 59, George Webb. Hall, esq. late 
Secretary to the Hon. Board of Agricul- 
ture, and Chairman to the Committee 
of the Agricultural Associations of Great 
Britain, who assembled at Henderson’s 
Hotel, during several of the late Sessions 
of Parliament, to seek relief from the 
depression under which the Agricultural 
Interest so seriously laboured, and of 
which associations he was the principal 
founder and promoter. His earlier ex- 
ertions were devoted to the profession 
of the law. He held and executed an 
appointment under the Corporation of 
Bristol for 35 years, during about 25 - 
whic 
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which he was their solicitor, or acting 
legal adviser, He was principally in- 
strumental likewise in passing all the 
Acts for the improvement of the Port 
and Harbour of Bristol, and bad passed 
several for large and extensive inclo- 
sures; in fact, Parliamentary business 
was that to which he had particularly 
devoted his time, and few were better 
qualified to surmount those numerous 
obstacles which are frequently opposed 
to the progress of such bills. At the 
same time he was one of the most ex- 
tensive and improving occupiers of’ land 
in that district, and at one period was 
tenant of nearly 2,300 acres of land, 
His death was occasioned by his horse 
falling with him, very near his own 
house, when going only a walking pace, 
and in attempting to rise with him, 
struck his head against the ground, and 
inflicted a’ wound on the top of his 
head, immediately behind the forehead ; 
the wound itself was not attended with 
fever, and from the temperate and regu- 
Jar habits of Mr. Hall, he was expected 
to have done well; but on the 8th day, 
symptoms of locked jaw appeared, and 
all the skill and attention the first phy- 
sicians and surgeons the City of Bristol 
could supply, were unavailing to pre- 
serve his life to bis large family ; and 
although the local symptoms of the jaw 
yielded considerably to the means re- 
sorted to, he sunk under the general de- 
pressing influence of this dreadful malady 





Vice-Adwmiral Sir Eow. Butter, Bart. 

April 15. At his seat, Trenant Park, in 
Cornwall, Sir Edward Buller, Bart. Vice- 
Admiral of the Red, and Recorder of the 
Borough of East Looe, 

This gallant officer was the descendant 
of a family which, from its antiquity and 
alliances, has long been eminent in the 
counties of Devon and Cornwall. Rich- 
ard Buller, the immediate ancestor of the 
numerous highly respectable individuals 
of that name now living in those coun- 
ties, was a younger son of a Somerset- 
shire family, and settled at Tregarrick 
in Cornwall, early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; he married Margaret widow of Ed- 
ward Courtenay, of Landrake, Esq. and 
dayghter and co-heiress of Thomas 
Trethuriffe, of Trethuriffe in that county, 
by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Hugh 
Courtenay, of Boconnock, Kot. sister 
of Edward, seventh Earl of Devon, K.G. 
(the lineal descendant of Hugh Courte- 
nay, second Earl of Devon, by Margaret 
second daughter of Humphrey de Bohun 
fourth Earl of Hereford and Essex, Lord 
High Constable of England, by Elizabeth 
Piantagenet his wife, seventh daughter of 
King Edward 1.) and great great aunt, 
and co-heiress of Edw. Courtenay, 2nd 
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Marquess of Exeter, and 10th and last 
Earl of Devon of that family. John Fran- 
cis Buller, of Morval, in Cornwall, 6thin 
descent from the said Richard and Marga- 
ret Trethuriffe, marriedin 1716, Rebecca 
3rd dau. and co-heiress of Sir Jonathan 
Trelawny*, Bart. Bishop of Winchester, 
and by her had a numerous family+. His 
second son John Buller, Esq. was for 
many years one of the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, and Representative of East Love 
in several Parliaments ; by his first wife 
Mary, daughter of Sir John St. Aubyn, 
third Baronet, he had three sonsf, of 
whom Edward the second son, the sub- 
ject of this memoir, was born at the Ad- 

miralty, 





* His Lordship was descended from 
John Trelawney and Florence Courtenay 
his wife, another daughter of the above- 
mentioned Sir Hugh Courtenay, and co- 
heiress of Edward, last Marquess of Ex- 
eter and Earl of Devon. 

t James the eldest son represented the 
County of Cornwall in Parliament, and 
was twice married ; by his first wife Eli- 
zabeth, daughter and co-heiress of Wm. 
Gould, of Downes, Devonshire, he had 
James Buller, Esq. father of the present 
James Buller, of Downes, Esq. M. P. for 
Exeter; and by his 2nd wife Jane, dau. 
of Allen Ist Earl Batburst, he left eight 
children ; of these Jobn the eldest son 
was the father of several sons, of whom, 
John the eldest succeeded to the estate 
of Morval; James is one of the present 
Clerks to the Privy Council; and Sir An- 
thony Buller, the youngest son, is now a 
Judge in India, Sir Francis, the 6th son of 
John Buller, Esq. byLady Jane Bathurst, 
became the celebrated Judge, and was cre- 
ated a Bart. whose son, Sir Francis Bul- 
ler, is the 2d and present Bart. William, 
the 3rd son of John Francis Buller and 
Rebecca Trelawny, was consecrated Bi- 
shop of Exeter in 1792, and died in 17.96, 

t John Buller, Esq. the eldest of 
these sons was many years in India. 
In 1802 he was elected Recorder of East 
Looe (vide Bond’s History of Looe), 
which borough be represented in Parlia- 
ment for some years; he married Au- 
gusta daughter of Major Nixon, but died 
in 1807 without issue. Henry the second 
son was a Lieutenant of the Navy, and 
died in the East Indies unmarried. Mr. 
Buller, the father of Sir Ed. Buller, mar. 
secondly, Eliz.dau. of — Hunter, Esq. and 
by ber bad several children who all died 
unmar, excepting Charlotte, wife of her 
cousin Wm. Buller, Esq. and Maj.-Gen, 
Frederick Buller, whose eldest son Tho- 
mas Frederick Buller married in 1821, 
the Rt. Hon. Lady Agnes Percy, daughter 
of Hugh 2nd Duke, and twin-sister of 
Hugh 3rd and present Duke of North- 
umberland, K.G. 
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miralty, December 24th, 1764, and re- 
ceived his education at Westminster; at 
the age of 12 he entered the Navy asa 
Midshipman under the auspices of the 
late Lord Mulgrave, with whom he served 
in the Courageux in Admiral Keppel’s 
engagement with the Count D’Orvilliers, 
on the 27th of July, 1778. At a very 
early age Mr. Buller received his first 
Commission as Lieutenant of the Scep- 
tre, in which ship he was in several ac- 
ti: ns whilst she formed part of Sir Ed- 
ward Hughes’s Fleet, and in one of which 
he was slightly wounded. In 1783 Lt. 
Buller was promoted to the rank of Com- 
mander, and appointed to the Chaser 
Sloop, and subsequently to the Brisk. 
On the 19th of July 1790 he obtained the 
rank of Post Captain into the Dido Fri- 
gate, on the Coast of Halifax, which ship 
he brought to England, and paid off. 
During the peace, in 1792, be commanded 
the Porcupine, 24, then on Channel Ser- 
vice, and was soon after removed to the 
Adventure of 44 guns. Captain Buller’s 
next appointment was to the Crescent, in 
which ship, accompanied by the Sceptre, 
he escorted the India Fleet to the Cape of 
Good Hope, and was present at the cap- 
ture of the Dutch Squadron in Saldanha 
Bayin 1796. He returned from that sta- 
tion in the Amrica of 64 guns, bearing the 
broad pendant of Commodore Blanket, 
and in 1797 was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Sea Fencibles from the river 
Lyme to Cawsand-bay, at the time when 
they were first established; and by his 
able arrangements placed them ona most 
Pony apne footing. In 1799 Captain 
Buller succeeded to the command of the 
Edgar 74, and soon afterwards removed 
into the Achille of the same force; in 
these ships he was constantly employed 
in tl-ckading the Ports of Brest and 
Rochefort until the cessation of hostili- 
ties in 1801. In March 1203 on the day 
that His Majesty’s message was com- 
municated to Parliament acquainting 
them that he was obliged to augment 
His naval force, this zealous officer was 
ordered to command the Malta of 84 
guns, in which ship he assisted at the 
blockade of Brest, Rochefort, Cadiz, Co- 
runnaand Ferrol. On the 22nd of July, 
1805, in Sir Robt. Calder’s action against 
the combined fleets of France and Spain 
Captain Buller displayed considerable 
courage and ability; in consequence 
of the fog, the Malta in the heat of the 
action was separated from the fleet, and 
had five sail of the enemy upon her at 
dune time, who were endeavouring to cut 
her off; she however gallantly braved the 
danger, and continued the unequal con- 
flict until one of her opponents, the San 
Rafael, of 84 guns, struck to her; and 
shortly after the Malta's bvuats also took 
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possession of the El Filme of 74 guns, 
which had before been engaged and 
nearly if not entirely silenced by some of 
our shi The Malta on this occasion 
had five men killed and forty wounded, 
and her rigging and masts considerably 
damaged. For his gallant conduct in 
this action His Majesty, as a mark of His 
Roya! approbation, was pleased to con- 
fer on Captain Buller a Colonelcy of Ma- 
rines. In August 1806 he received or- 
ders to place himself under the command 
of Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas Louis, whose 
squadron was destined for a secret expe- 
dition, but in consequence of Jerome 
Buonaparte having with several ships 
put to sea, Sir Thomas Louis was ordered 
in pursuit of him. Though not fortunate 
enough to meet the object of their 
search, the squadron captured the Presi- 
dent, a fine frigate of 44 guns, In 1807 
Captain Buller sailed in the Malta for 
the Mediterranean, where he put himself 
under the orders of Lord Collingwood, 
who gave him the command of the in- 
shore squadron. In this service he evine- 
ed great activity and zeal, particularly 
in destroying one of our transports which 
bad unfortunately grounded near Cadiz, 
Whilst the Malta was refitting at Gibral- 
tar, about this period, Captain Buller 
had an opportunity of displaving that in- 
tredity and humanity which were con- 
spicuous traits in his character, and 
which it is infinitely more gratifying to 
record than even the most splendid vic- 
tories; a Portugese frigate having been 
wrecked within the Spanish lines, Capt. 
Buller was instrumental, at the risk of 
bis own life, in saving many of her unfor- 
tunate crew; and although twice swept 
away by the violence of the surf, no en- 
treaty or consideration of personal safety 
could induce him to quit the spot whilst 
even a hope existed of rescuing a fellow 
creature from destruction. Well indeed 
has a former Biographer of Sir E. Bul- 
ler observed, * Actions such as these 
*‘ should be inscribed on brass; for while 
“they prove the genuine hero, they also 
* evince a full possession of the best vir- 
“tues of humanity.” His exertions how- 
ever, added to his having been for many 
hours in wet clothes, threw him into a vi- 
olent fever, which had nearly proved fatal. 
His recent illness, and the solicitations 
of bis friends, induced him to request the 
Admiralty to supersede him, and he re- 
turned to England in 1807. On the 
28th of April 1808 he was promoted to the 
rank of Rear-Admiral of the Blue, and 
on the 3rd of October following His Ma- 
jesty was pleased to confer on him the dig- 
nity of a Baronet of Great Britain, with 
remainder to the heirs male of his body. 

At the close of the year 1809 he 
succeeded Sir John Sutton as second in 
command 
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command at Plymouth, where he. con- 
tinued anti) the autumn of 1812, and on 
the 12th of August in that year he was 
promoted to the rank of. Vice-Admiral. 
From this period Sir Edward Buller was 
unemployed, 

His zeal, activity, and bravery have 
often oceasioned his numerous friends 
to join in the regret expressed by his Bio- 
grapher, whom we have just cited, “ that 
“fortune should have been more pro- 
“ pitious in placing him more frequently 
**in seenes where his acknowledged me- 
“rit must have ensured applause and 
“commanded admiration ;” for though 
the occasions for distinguishing himself 
were but few, he eagerly seised on every 
Opportunity which presented itself; and 
his conduct in Sir Robert Calder’s action 
affords indisputable evidence of profes- 
sional talent and gallantry, which alone 
required opportunity to have placed him 
amongst the most celebrated of his con- 
tem poraries. 

In private life Sir Edward Buller was 
distinguished by the warmth and good- 
ness of his heart, the frankness of his 
temper, and the generosity of his dis- 
position ; ever willing to confer a kind- 
ness, his best exertions were uniformly 
used to promote the welfare of bis friends, 
and there are few men whose name will 
be remembered with more gratitude and 
affection. 

Sir Edward represented East Looe 
from 1802 to 1820, and on the death of 
his brother Jobn Buller, Esq. in 1207, he 
was elected Recorder of that Borough. 

He married at Nova Scotia, March 15, 
1789, Gertrude daughter of Colonel Phi- 
lip Van Cortlandt, by whom he had issue 
Jobn St. Aubyn Buller, who died an in- 
fant, and Anna-Maria, born November 
3, 1799, who married 25th February last, 
at Buloe in Cornwall, Lieut-Col. James 
Drummond Elphinstone, younger son of 
the Hon. William Fullarton Elphin- 
stone, a Director of the Hon. East India 
Company, 2nd surviving son of Charles 
tenth Lord Elphinstone, and great-uncle 
of John 13th and preseut Lord. Colonel 
Elphinstone, on bis marriage with Miss 
Buller, obtained the Royal licence to as- 
sume the name of Buller before that of 
Elphinstone, and to bear the arms of that 
family quarterly in the second quarter 
with his paternal coat. 

In consequence of Sir Edward Buller’s 
demise without issue male the Baronetcy 
is extinct. 

A Memoir, with a most faithful por- 
trait of this excellent officer, is given in 
the Naval Chronicle for March 1808, 
vol. x1x. p. 177. 
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Rey. Tuomas’ Maurice. 


March 30. At his apartments in the Bri- 
tish Museum, after a long and painful ill- 
ness, in his 70th year, ‘the Rev. Thomas 
Maurice, M.A. Assistant Keeper of the 
MSS. in that Institution; and Vicar of 
Cudham, Kent, and Wormleighton, War- 
wickshire. 

Mr. Maurice has been his own Biographer. 
From his well-written and very amusing 
Memoirs, most of the following particu- 
lars of him will be gleaned; with such 
others as we have been enabled to collect. 

The family of Maurice is of high Cam- 
brian origin, and allied to the ancient 
princes of Powis. The pedigree of Mau- 
rice shews their descent in a regular line 
from the celebrated chief Einion, who ranks 
at the head of one of the five royal tribes of 
Wales. That branch from which our Au- 
thor descended settled at Whittington in 
Shropshire. His grandfather, Thomas Mau- 
rice, esq. was the younger brother of Ed- 
ward Maurice, esq. of Lloran and Pen-y-bont. 
This Thomas Maurice having received the 
fortune of a younger brother, and having 
increased it by a marriage with the dau. of 
John Trevor, esq. of Oswestry, towards the 
close of the 17th century, settled as a mer- 
chant in London, but was ruined in the 
South Sea Bubble in 1721. He had three 
children, Thomas (father of our Author), 
brought up to succeed him in his own line ; 
Peter, and John. 

Thomas, (the father of Mr. M.) was 
articled to a West India merchant, made 
several voyages to the West Indies, and 
settled in Jamaica. The climate not agree- 
ing with him, after three years he returned 
to England; and being accomplished in 
mathematica! seat, te opened an aca- 
demy at Clapham, and married an elderly 
lady with some property. 

in 1737, by the interest of Sir John Ber- 
nard, then Lord Mayor, he was elected by 
the Governors of Christ’s Hospital, Head- 
master of their Establishment at Hertford ; 
(whither he carried with him his private pu- 
pils ;) and held that situation 26 years. Bis 
character for humanity and integrity is re- 
corded in the annals of that noble Insti- 
tution. Late in life he married a very young 
woman, (who had been the companion of his 
first wife,) by whom he had six children; the 
eldest (the subject of this article), and one 
brother, William *, alone reached maturity. 
The father died in 1763 ; leaving every 
thing he possessed to his young widow. 
She seems to have been an affectionate mo- 
ther, but was subject to low spirits, and oc- 
casional fits of derangement. Dufortanately 





* This gentleman was afterwards a respect- 
able surgeon at Welwyn, and died a few years 
since. 

she 
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she got entangled with the Methodists, and 
after some little time was pe to marry 
an Irish preacher, named Joseph Wright. 
Her new husband used her shamefully; she 
was got away from him ; but the law expenses 
in C y swallowed up the little fortunes 
of herself and her children. 

On the death of his father, the subject 
of this Memoir was first sent to Christ’s 
Hospital ; but his health declining, he was 
removed in about a year and a half, to an 
academy at Ealing, then kept by Mr. Pearse, 
and now flourishing under the superintend- 
ance of the Rev. Dr. Nicholas. Thence 
he was removed, in consequence of his mo- 
ther’s attachment to Methodism, to the 
«¢ Athens of Wesleyan Literature, in the 
neighbourhood of Bristol.”” His next pre- 
ceptor was Mr. Bradley, a learned orthodox 
clergyman, near London. His original des- 
tination, the Church, being now considered 
impracticable, he was placed in the chambers 
of Mr. Brown, of the Inner Temple, prepa- 
ratory to the study of the law. But instead 
of writing notes on Coke and Blackstone, 
he was engaged in the study of Ovid and 
Tibullus, pg we ho and Milton. 

««Tt was about this period,” says Mr. 
Maurice, ‘‘that the Rev. Samuel Parr, a 
name that will ever be dear to me to the 
last moment of my existence—having, with 
glaring injustice, been refused the sub- 
stantial claim which his education on the 
spot, his profound erudition, and the very 
statutes of the Founder gave him of suc- 
ceeding his friend and patron Dr. Sum- 
ner, in the head-mastership of Harrow, 
opened a school in the neighbouring hill of 
Stanmore, to which he was followed by a 
large portion [about 40] of the scholars, 
whose fathers, thinking him illiberally treated 
by the governors, encouraged him te com- 
mence the hazardous undertaking. At my re- 
quest he was written to by my guardian, and 
was informed of the accumulated misfortunes 
that had overwhelmed my youth, and had 
obstructed my progress in literature. This did 
not fail deeply to interest in my favour a heart 
warm and benevolent as his own, and laid 
the foundation of that friendship which now 
for above 40 years, I exult to say, has sub- 
sisted between us with unimpaired vigour. 
His reply was in the usual manner of that 
gentleman, prompt, ardent, and energetic. 
A meeting was instantly appointed, at which 
I was neither terrified by his quick pene- 
trating glance, nor dismayed by the awful 
magnitude of his overshadowing wig. | felt, 
however, degraded in the presence of so 
great a scholar; I repeated the tale of my 
early calamities; and ingenuously acknow- 
ledged my profound ignorance. His an- 
swers were in a high degree candid and con- 
soling ; and having been shown some spe- 
cimens of my poetic talent, he honoured 





them with a gratifying, but guarded eulogy.” 
Too much praise cannot be given to the 
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‘liberality of Dr. Parr on this oceasion, who 


benevolently received. Mr. Maurice undet 
his protection, directed his studies, with 
what success will subsequently appear, and 
supported him, though with slender ap- 
pearances of receiving an adequate remu- 
neration. The affection between these learn- 
ed men Continued till death divided them. 
Dr. Parr ever considered T. Maurice as his 
admired pupil and highly-esteemed friend ; 
and Mr. Maurice ever entertained for the 
Doctor (as we have above seen) the deepest 
gratitude and sincerest affection. 

At Dr. Parr’s, young Maurice, though a 
junior boy, associated with companions of 
considerable talents and matured intellect ; 
this was to advance in knowledge. Pre- 
eminent among these worthies of Stan- 
more were William Julius, the Captain, 
and Walter Pollard,—excellent scholars,— 
natives of the tropic —‘* souls made of fire, 
and children of the sun ;”’ the latter of whom 
was Mr. M’s confidential friend through 
life; Monsey Alexander, a very good scho- 
Jar, and Mr. M’s most intimate friend at 
Oxford ; the incomparable scholar, Joseph 
Gerald; and the two ingenious sons of Dr. 
Graham of Netherby. These eminent young 
men assisted Maurice in his studies; and the 
Archdidaskolos himself condescended to in- 
dulge him with private instructions. 

At the age of 19 Mr. Maurice was en-~ 
tered at St. John’s college, Oxford; and in 
about a year afterwards removed to Uni- 
versity College, under the tuition of the 
present Lord Stowell. 

Whilst at the University he cultivated 
his poetic talents :—‘‘ I began my crreer 
in life,” says Mr. M. ‘as a Poet, and m 
publications in that line were honoured wit 
no inconsiderable share of the public ap- 
probation ; the literary public I mean, as 
of my —, ~ work, the Translation of 
the noblest Tragedy of Sophocles, they 
alone could be competent judges. — The 
history of their composition forms, indeed, 
an essential part of the history of my own 
life, with which, in its early periods, they 
are inseparably connected.”—*‘ The warm 
commendations of a Johnson, a Parr, and 
a Jones, with which my translation of the 
CEdipus Tyrannus was honoured, have ex- 
cited in me hopes that it will not wholly 
be doomed to oblivion.” 

Among the poems published about this 
time, besides his translation of the CE&di- 

us Tyrannus, were, ‘* The School Boy, a 
Son written in imitation of the Splendid 
Shilling,” 4to. 1775; ‘*The Oxonian,” a 
poem, which accurately described the scenes 
then too prevalent in that now reformed Uni- 
versity; ‘‘ Netherby,” a Poem, 4to. 1776; 
“* Hagley,” a Poem, 4to. 1777; ‘* Monody 
to the Memory of the Duchess of Northum- 
berland ;” ‘* Warley,” a Satire, 4to. 1778. 

After taking his degree of B. A. he was 
ordained by the great and good Bp. Lowth . 
an 
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and beeame Curate, at the recommendation 
of Dr. Wetherell, Master of University Col- 
lege, to the Rev. John Shepherd, rec- 
tor of Woodford in Essex. A short time 
afterwards, Dr. Johnson, being then on a 
visit to his friend Dr. Taylor, ut Bosworth, 
wrote, unsolicited, a warm and friendly let- 
ter to Dr. Wetherell, with the proffer of 
the Curacy of Bosworth, if Mr. Maurice 
were in orders. 

In about two years after he had settled 
at Woodford, a Mrs. Trevor, whose maiden 
name was Maurice, formerly of Oswestry, 
left Mr. M. property which amounted to 
nearly 600i. ; this proved a seasonable re- 
lief; and with it, at the advice of his friends, 
he purchased a chaplaincy in the 97th reg. 
which regiment being reduced in 1784, Mr. 
M. continued to receive half-pay as long as 


he lived. 
In 1778 he hed a Fast Sermon at 
Woodford, which was the only sermon he 


ever printed ; and dedicated it to Lord North. 

In 1778 he also preached an Assize Ser- 
mon at Chelmsford before Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Mansfield and Justice Ashhurst. This 
was not printed; but copious extracts from 
it are given in Mr. Maurice’s Memoirs, Part 
III. pp. 75—81. 

In 1779 he published by subscription a 
volume of his Poems and Miscellaneous 
Pieces; with his Translation of the C&di- 
pus Ty of Sophoel 

In 1782 his Muse seized a popular sub- 
ject, and composed ‘‘Ierne Rediviva,” an 
Ode addressed to the Volunteers of Ireland; 
and in 1784, first appeared his Elegiac 
Poem, ‘‘ Westminster Abbey.” A second 
edition of this Work appeared in 1813 in 
a more splendid form; accompanied with 
other ——_ one vend te we 
tion of the (Edi nus ocles. 

The first idea of Mz. Maurice's becoming 
an historian (but of what he had not a con- 
ception) was suggested by the composition 
of historical exercises, at the seminary of 
Dr. Parr, and the commendations bestowed 
on one of those exercises. This spark was 
fanned into a flame when he attended the 
incomparable Lectures on History by his 
respected tutor at University College, the 
present Lord Stowell. 

About 1783 he first began to meditate a 
History of India, drawn up in a popular way, 
from the zra of the invasion of that eoun- 
try by Alexander down to the time that Mr, 
Orme's work commences. To detail the his- 
tory of 2000 years was no trifling concern ; 
but Mr. M. applied himself resolutely to the 
task, devoting at least three or four hours a 
day for five years to perusing, translating, 
revising, and arranging his materials. 

In 1785, finding that the weekly duty of 
an extensive parish like Woodford incom- 
patible with his studies, he relinquished 
that curacy for the Chapel of Epping, where 
only attendance on Sundays was required. 
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His inti with the family, 
who resided at Woodford Baap Ke with 
one circumstance peculiarly fortunate, as 
through it he gained access to the In- 
dian books and papers of that family, who 


had long resided in the East. Mr. Godfrey 
was the guardian of the whom Mr. 
Maurice married in 1786. She was the 


daughter of Thomas Pearce, a n 
in the service of the East India Company. 
This amiable lady lived only four years sub- 
sequent to this union. Her death was to 
Mr. Maurice of very serious and lasting 
consequence, for it deprived him of the 
comforts of domestic life, and compelled 
him to seek society abroad, to the indiscri- 
minate enjoyment of which he was too much 
devoted. He bewailed his loss in an ele- 
gant poetical Epitaph, which possesses very 
considerable merit, and is printed in his 
Poems *. 

In 1789 our author’s Muse assumed a 
bolder flight, in ‘* Panthea, or the Captive 
Bride,” a tragedy founded on a story in Xeno- 
phon. To which he added, ‘* An Elegy on 
the Memory of the Duke of Northumber- 
land.” 

To revert to his great work on Indian 
—— ai 

The first public ste n by him red 
in 1790, in eee lean to the Court of Diree- 
tors of the East India Company, containing 
Proposals for printing the History of the 
Revolutions of the Empire of Hindostan, 
from the earliest Ages to the present, with 
a Sketch of the Plan on which the Work 
will be conducted; a concise Account of 
the Authors who will be consulted; and a 
short Retrospect of the ral History.” 

Mr. Maurice had nearly completed his ar- 
duous task, when the French Revolution 
broke out; and neither his conviction, the 
result of education and reflection, nor his 
profession, would permit him to publish any 
thing respecting India, without an effort at 
least to refute the : and subvert the 
hypothesis of the atheists of the day, who 
had taken their stand to endeavour to root 
out Christianity and demoralize the world. 
His nearly-finished work was therefore laid 
aside, and an ample field was to be traversed. 
New books were to be procured, and toil- 
some vigils endured. Three more years 
were therefore consumed in this investiga- 
tion; and at length, in 1791, his two first 
volumes appeared under the title of ‘*Indian 
Antiquities, or Dissertations relative to the 

ient G hical Divisions, the pure 
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* The epitaph on his wife is printed in 
our vol. tx1. 260. Various other poems 
by Mr. Maurice are printed in our volumes ; 
see General Index, vol. III. p. 519; parti- 
cularly his Ode to Mithra, uxt. 556; his 
Poem for the Literary Fund in 1806, txxv1. 
548; Lines on a Festival of the Philosophi- 
cal Society in 1814, LXxxIVv, ii. 470. 
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tem of primeval Theology, the grand 
Code of Civil Laws, the original Form of 
Government, and the various and profound 
Literature of Hindostan, compared through- 
out with the Religion, Laws, Government, 
and Literature of Persia, Egypt, and Greece ; 
the whole intended as introductory to the 
History of Hindustan, upon a comprehen- 
sive scalet,” 8vo, with plates,—This work 
was written with great labour, perspicuity, 
and talent, and it embraced a multitude of 
important objects. The various and com- 
licated subjects in the Dissertation on the 
ndian Theology, may be judged of by the 
Summary of their Contents prefixed to these 
volumes.—A third volume was produced in 
the following year, in which not only the 
rites practised within the pagodas, but the 
singular style of architecture of Indian pa- 
godas th Ives, was extensively di d 
—A fourth appeared in 1794, in which at 
great length he enforced and illustrated the 
doctrine of the Trinity from the universal 
revalence in Asia of the doctrine of divine 
Fessze—A fifth volume followed shortly 
after, in which that important subject was 
resumed; while the concluding portion of 
it contained strictures relative to the almost 
incredible excruciating penances of the Hin- 
doos, and the Indian Metempsychosis.—A 
considerable pause in the publication here 
ensued, occasioned by impaired health, and 
exhausted funds ; but in 1796, chiefly thro’ 
the princely liberality of the late Hon. and 
Rev. Robert, fourth Earl of Harborough, a 
sixth volume was published, divided into 
two parts, of which Part I. coutained a Dis- 
sertation on the peculiar Superstitions of 
the Sect of Buppua, compared with those 
of the Druids of Europe, whose reverence 
for rocks and stones of enormous dimen- 
sions seems to have been congenial ; and 
Part II. a Dissertation on the Commerce car- 
ried on by the Pheenicians and antient Greeks 
with the British Islands for Tin.—The se- 
venth and final volume contained discourses 
on the immense treasures in gems and bul- 
lion possessed by the antient Indian Mo- 
narchs; and the arts and manufactures of 
India, which were in a great degree the 
sources of those treasures. An analysis of 
the institutions of Menu, their celebrated 
law-giver; and extensive strictures on the an- 
cient form of government established among 
that celebrated people, concluded the work. 
On bidding adieu to this subject, he ex- 
resses a fervent hope that ‘‘ his humble 
ys (as he is pleased to call them) on the 
Antiquities of India may be the forerunner 
of some grander effort, more fully and effec- 
tually to display them; since (adds he) my 
mind is eternally impressed with the convic- 
tion that every additional research into their 











+ A complete and correct analysis of this 
work is to be found in the British Critic for 
1798, 1794, 1795, and 1797. 
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early annals and history, will ultimately tend 
to strengthen and support the Mosaic and 
Christian codes, and consequently the high- 
est and best interests of man.”’ 

The demise of Sir Wm. Jones, in 1794, 
threw a gloom over the literary and philoso- 
phical world. After obtaining an immense 
reputation in Europe, he repaired to Asia, 
and reaped new laurels by investigating the 
mythology and antiquities of that distant 
quarter of the world. Mr. Maurice was 
known to Sir William at Oxford, had been 
honoured with his friendship at an early pe- 
riod of life, and had received the most flat- 
tering encouragement of his work on India, 
by a letter from Sir William, transmitted 
from Calcutta. No sooner was the loss of 
this extraordinary man received, than Mr. 
Maurice’s lyre was strung to his praise, in 
** An Elegiac Poem sacred to the Memory 
and Virtues of the Hon. Sir Wm. Jones, 
one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature in Bengal; containing an histo- 
rical Retrospect of the Progress of Science 
and Foreign Conquest in Asia,” 1795. This 
poetical tribute met with no common share 
of deserved applause. 

In June 1795 he engaged with his worthy 
friend Thos. Hammersley, esq. of-Pall Mall, 
in carrying on a series of biographical Es- 
says, entitled ** Records of Merit,” which 
were inserted in the Morning Herald. The 
first number, by Mr. Maurice, was a detail 
of the private virtues of Sir W. Jones; the 

d, by Mr. H sley, contained anec- 
dotes of his friend Mr. Partington the lawyer; 
and the third article was entitled ‘* Anna, or 
exalted Virtue in inferior Station.” Under 
this veil Mr. Maurice describes the melan- 
choly history of his.own mother, to whom 
he was ardently attached. - 

In the same year (1795) appeared the 
first volume of his ‘* History of Hindos- 
tan{;” its Arts and its Sciences, as con- 
nected with the history of the other. great 
empires of Asia, during the most antient 
periods of the world; with numerous illus- 
trative Engravings,” 4to. In this volume 
Mr. Maurice discusses the curious and im- 
portant topics of Indian Cosmogony; the 
four Yugs, or grand astronomical periods ; 
the longevity of the primitive race, &c. 
The second volume § of this work followed 
in 1798; and the third and final Part|| in 
1799. 

About 1796 he first became acquainted 
with that truly benevolent character, the 
late Dr. John Coakley Lettsom. Under his 
hospitable roof at Grove Hill, a great por- 
tion of his Indian Antiquities was written, 
and some of his happiest hours were passed. 
As a return for the accumulated favours of 
many years, Mr. M. composed his descrip- 








¢ Ably analysed and reviewed in British 
Critic for 1796. 
§ Ibid. for 1799. I! Ibid. 
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tive poem of *¢ Grove Hill,” which he pub- 
lished in 1799, accompanied with an ‘« Ode 
“Lanan blished ¢*Sanscrit F 

In 1798 he ished *¢ it 
ments, or dh from the several Books 
of the Brahmins on subjects important to 
the British Isles,” 8vo. 

His poem entitled ‘* The Crisis,” the only 
political one he ever published, was com- 
posed at the period of the menaced invasion 
in 1798, and was inscribed to that distin- 
guished corps the Light Horse Volunteers. 

In the same year Mr. Maurice was ow 
sented by that Mecenas of literature, Earl 
Spencer, to the vicarage of Wormleighton, 
in Warwickshire; and the year following 
received the appointment of Assistant Li- 
brarian to the British apneng os 

In 1800 appeared a new edition of his 
«* Poems, Epistolary, Lyric, and Elegiacal, 
in three Parts.” 

In the same year, in consequence of a 
demand for particular portions of his “ In- 
dian Antiquities,” increased by the warm 
commendation of the work by Bishop Tom- 
lyne, he published those portions in a sepa- 
rate form, under the title of ** A Disserta- 
tion on the Oriental Trinities *,”’ 8vo. 

About the same time he obtained, by 
the persevering interest of Bp. Tomline 
with Mr. Pitt, the pension that had been 
befure bestowed upon the Poet Cowper. 

In 1802 he published the first volume of 
his ** Modern History of Hindostan +,” 
and in 1804 the second volume}. In 
this work Mr. Maurice undertook to 
collect ther, into one body, the frag~ 
ments of historical information respecting 
India, which aré to be found in the early 
classical, as well as Moslem writers, and to 
illustrate both by such additional documents 
as are afforded by the Ayeen Akbery, the 
Asiatic Researches, and other authentic 
publications ; and his intention was to bring 
down the Indian history, collecting, as he 
descended, and incorporating together, the 
various accounts given by Arabian, Venetian, 
Portugueze, and British writers, in the suc- 
cessive centuries in which they flourished, 
to the close of the 18th century. 

In 1804, on the death of the Rev. Sa- 
muel Ayscough, he was presented by the 
Lord Chancellor, to the vicarage of Cud- 
ham, in Kent. 

In 1805 Mr. Maurice printed a ** Vindica- 
tion of his Indian History, from the mis- 
representations of the Edinburgh Reviewers.” 

In 1806 he published ‘* The Fall of the 
Mogul, a Tragedy ;” and in 1807, ‘* Rich- 
mond Hill, a descriptive and historical Poem ; 
illustrative of the principal Objects viewed 
from that beautiful Eminence.” 

* Ably analysed in British Critic for 
1801. 

+ Ibid for 1802. 

+ Ibid for 1804. 
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om not woe oy that Mr. Maurice 
is A. 
"ie 1810 apeare «* A Supplement to the 
History of India,” 4to. 

In. 1812 he published ‘ Brahminical 
Fraud Detected, in a series of Letters’ to 
the Epi Bench,” &e. in which the 
attempts of the Sacerdotal tribe of India, 
to invest their fabulous deity Crishna, with 
the honour and attributes of the Christian 
Messiah, known to them through the me- 
dium of the Evangelium Infantia, or what 
is vulgarly called St. Thomas's Gospel, are 
examined, exposed, and defeated. is in- 
vestigation proved laborious, extending over 
a wide and little explored field. The 
pamphlet traces to their true source the 
origin of all the spurious Gospels, as well as 
the mode by which they nem wr India and 
Persia. 

In 1816 he published ‘ Observations 
connected with Astronomy and Ancient 
History, sacred and profane, on the Ruins 
of Babylon, as recently visited and described 
by Claudius James Rich, Esq.” 4to; and in 
1818, ‘ Observations on the Remains of 
Ancient Egyptian Grandeur and Supersti- 
tion, as connected with those of Assyria: 
forming the Appendix to Observations on 
the Ruins of Babylon, with illustrative En- 
gtavings,” 4to. 

In 1821 he reprinted his * History of 
Antient India,” after it had been years 
out of print, with all the original plates, 
the Avatars, Zodiacs, &c. Sieg correc 
tions and improvements distinguish this 
new edition. This republication gave un- 
feigned pleasure to the worthy author, as 
being so appropriate, in his opinion, to that 
period, when Anarchy and Infidelity were 
again endeavouring to rear their blood- 
stained standards in this country. 

The concluding portion of the preface 
shall here be given as explanatory of Mr. 
Maurice’s praiseworthy intentions : 

*« For having allotted so considerable a 
portion of these volumes to the defence of 
the Mosaic history, if any apology be neces- 
sary, I have this to urge in my vindication, 
that, leaving out of the question the hostile 
attacks recently made on that history and 
its author by Infidelity, and urged with such 
increased malignity at the present momentous 
crisis, the writings of that sublime and ve- 
nerable legislator must necessarily claim a 
very large share of the attention of every 
historian of those antient periods, the trans- 
actions of which form the principal subject 
discussed in them, Subordinate as is the 
station which, for many years, it has been 
my lot to fill in that profession of which I 
am a member, and in the support of which 
I have exerted my most strenuous efforts, 
disappointment and neglect have not yet 
shaken the zeal of my attachment to it: 
nor could I avoid feeling, _ with my 
brethren ia the higher orders of the Establish 
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ment, sentiments of just indignation at the 
insults offered to that profession, and indeed 
to the whole Christian church, by the insi- 
nuations oo a M. —_ = — 
professed infidels of the age, t nob 
system of the national Theology rests upon 
no more substantial a basis than an Egyp- 
tian Allegory, relative to the introduction 
of Evil into the world; that the fabulous 
Crishna of India | uld be represented, 
both in bear . ster, and the =. 
imputed to him by s superstitious le, 
oie prototy of the Christian Messiah ; 
that in a fancital hypothesis relative to the 
celestial Virgo, and the Sun rising in that 
sign, the immaculate conception should be 
idiculed, the stupendous event of the resur- 
rection scoffed at, and the Sun of righteous- 
ness be degraded to a level with his crea- 
tures. I will not propagate the contagion, 
by referring, at present, either to the work, 
or the page, in which these dreadful blas- 
phemies are to be found. But the fact is 
sotorious, and the result of the continued 
diffusion of such pernicious doctrines must 
be the disruption of all the bands of human 
society, which awful and recent experience 
instructs us cannot exist without the sanc- 
tities of religion. I must again assert my 
rfect coincidence with the opinion of Sir 
Wiliam Jones, whom an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the mythology and history of 
Oriental nations availed not to make a 
sceptic, that if the Mosaic history be indeed 
a fable, the whole fabric of the national reli- 
gion is false, since the main pillar of Chris- 
tianity rests upon that important original 
promise, that the Seed of the woman shall 
bruise the head of the Serpent. 

«* Let others pervert, if they please, the 
noble science of Astronomy to the subversion 
and annihilation of every thing hitherto con- 
sidered sacred among men; let them, in the 
vain hope of proving Christianity a system 
equally baseless and contracted, with the 
slender line of human intellect gauge the 
vast abyss of the heavens for innumerable 
worlds, rolling ages that defy hu- 
jan computation, dive into the darkest 
recesses of the Planet we inhabit, for argu- 
ments of its immense duration, from the 
beds of granite entombed in its bowels ; it 
has been my incessant endeavour, in this as 
well as in a former publication, to make 
that exalted science subservient to nobler 
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es; to collect into one centre the 
ended rays shed by the heavenly orbs, and 
direct their powerful focal splendour to the 
illustration of those grand primeval truths 
which form the basis of the national Theo- 
3 a Theology so inseparably connected 

ae 4 the NationaL Gecdkentena 

One of the last literary occupations of 
Mr. Mavrice, was the amy: of his own 
** Memoirs ; comprehending the History of 
the Progress of Indian Literature, and Anec- 
dotes of Literary Characters, in Britain, 
during a period of 30 years.” Part I. was 
printed in 1819, and a second edition in 
1821. The second part of the ‘* Me- 
moirs”’ followed in 1820; including, a Tour 
in 1775, to Derbyshire, Westmoreland, and 
Cumberland ; and the third part was pub- 
lished in 1822. This brings down Mr. 
Maurice’s History to about the year 1796; 
but the fourth, or what was to be the final 
part, we regret to say, was never published. 

is is a most amusing piece of auto- 
biography. The author does not conceal 
his own indiscretions, but the pleasant way 
he narrates them, and the evident goodness 
of his heart, induce the reader to pity and 
to forgive. But what renders the work truly 
delightful, are the numerous interesting 
anecdotes of the eminent contemporaries 
with whose acquaintance and friendship Mr. 
Maurice was honoured *. 

We have thus taken a review of Mr. 
Maurice’s various publications, and it will 
appear evident to every one who considers 
the number, variety, and the extent of his 
works, that with much talent he united 
great industry, exhibiting, indeed, a per- 
severance seldom to be met with. The re- 
wards he received were not commensurate 
with his deserts, when it is considered that 
he reinforced the doctrine of the Trinity 
with new auxiliaries, and strengthened the 
pervailing faith in Europe, by means of facts 
and arguments drawn from the remotest pe- 
riods of the history, and the most distant 
— of Hindostan. 

he death of this learned and esteemed 
man may be considered as a most desirable 
release from helplessness and hopeless misery. 
He was a man of great genius, lively, in- 
structive, and good-humoured. His talents, 
attainments, and virtues, amply expiated his 
singularities and his infirmities. 

He was buried on the 6th of April, in the 





* Among whom may be 


icularly noticed Abps. Moore and Markham; Bishops 


Horsley, Percy, Bennet, and Tomlyne ; Marquis of Abercorn and the Yorke family ; Earls of 
Mansfield, Liverpool, Spencer, Dartmouth, and Harborough ; Viscount Sidmouth; Lord 


Auckland; Right Hon. 


. Pitt; Sir W. Jones; the Leviathan of Literature, Dr. John- 


son; the deeply-learned and benevolent Dr. Samuel Parr; Rev. Dr. Graham of Netherby, 
and his two sons; Dr. John Wilkinson; Dr. George Pearson, the celebrated chemist ; 
Mr. Burke; Jacob Bryant; Walter Pollard, Comptroller of the Exchequer; Monsey 
Alexander; W. Warburton Lytton, and the Grecian Club; that unfortunate genius, but 
indiscreet democrat, Joseph Gerald; Joseph Payne, the facetious barrister; John Goddard 
and William Godfrey, Esqrs. both of Woodford; John Smith of Coom’s Hay, Esq. (who 
afterwards took the name of Leigh) ; Rowland Stephenson, Esq. the banker, &c. &c. 
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churchyard of Woodford (where the re- 
mains of his beloved wife had been many 
years before deposited) ; attended to the 
grave by his only nephew, Wm. Bevill Mau- 
rice ry, his executors Henry Ellis, 
and J. B. Nichols, Esgrs.; and by Dr. 
Badeley, jun. Andrew Caspar Giese, Esq. his 
Prussian Ma ty’s Consul; Taylor Combe, 
Esq.; T. J. Pettigrew, Esq.; and W. Bul- 
mer, Esq.—In his will he has ‘ strongly 
recommended to his nephew to reprint his 
Indian Antiquities.” 





Rev. Gzorce Srranan, D.D. 

May 18. At Islington, in his 81st year, 
the Rev. George Strahan, D.D. Prebendary 
of Rochester, Rector of Kingsdown, Kent, 
and Vicar of Islington. 

Dr. S. was the second of the three sons 
of the late eminent Printer, Wm. Strahan, 
Esq. M.P., and elder brother to Andrew 
Strahan, Esq. the present Printer to the 
King, and many years M. P. 

He was educated at University College, 
Oxford, where he was contemporary with 
the two celebrated brothers, the present 
Lords Stowell and Lord Chancellor Eldon; 
and through a long life enjoyed the honour 
of their friendship. He took the degree of 
M.A. April 17, 1771; and the degrees of 
B. and D. D. as a Grand Compounder, 
June 18, 1807. He was presented to the 
Vi of Islington in 1772; to the Rec- 
tory of Little Thurrock, in Essex, in 1783 
(which he afterwards resigned) ; and of 
Cranham in the same county, by dispensa- 
tion, in 1786 (also afterwards resigned). 
In 1805 he was elected one of the Preben- 
daries of Rochester; by the Dean and Chap- 
ter of which Cathedral he was presented, in 
1820, to the Rectory of Kingsdown, in 
Kent. 

One of the most interesting events in Dr. 
Strahan's life, was his close intimacy -with 
the celebrated Dr. Samuet Jounson. 

Between the father of Dr. Strahan and 
Dr. Johnson, there existed a long and sin- 
cere friendship, which was extended by the 

Doctor to the young Divine, to whom 
in early life he shewed the strongest mark 
of affection, and who was, during Dr. John- 
son’s last illness, his daily attendant. Of 
the Doctor's visits at Islington, Mr. Boswell 
thus s \. 

*¢ On Wednesday, May 5, 1784, I arrived 
in London ; and next moruving had the plea- 
sure to find Dr. Johnson greatly recovered, 
1 but just saw him ; for a coach was waiting 
to carry him to Islington, to the house of 
his friend the Rev. Mr. Strahan, where he 
went sometimes for the benefit of good air, 
which, notwithstanding his having formerly 
laughed at the general opinion upon the 
subject, he now acknowledged was con- 
ducive to health.” 

“‘ The Rev. Mr. Strahan, who had been 

Gent. Mac. May, 1824. 
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always one of his great favourites, had, dur- 
ing his last illness, the satisfaction of con- 
tributing to sooth and comfort him. That 
ee house at Islington afforded 

ohnson occasionally and easily an agreeable 
change of place and fresh air; and healso 
attended on him in town in the discharge of 
the sacred offices of his profession.” 

** Various prayers had been com by 
Dr. Johnson at different periods, which, in- 
termingled with pious reflections and some 
short notes of his life, were entitled by him 
* Prayers and Meditations*.’ These were, 
in pursuance of Dr. Johnson's earnest requi- 
sition, in the hopes of doing good, publish- 
ed in 1785, by Mr. Strahan, to whom he 
delivered them. This admirable collection 
evinces, beyond all his compositions for the 
publick, and all the eulogies of his friends 
and admirers, the sincere virtue and piety 
of Johnson.” 

Dr. Bray’s associates were to receive the 
profits of the first edition, by the Author's 
appointment; and any further advantages 
that might accrue, were to be distributed 
among Dr. Johnson's relations. 

Mr. Strahan was a witness to Dr. John- 
son’s will; and in a codicil to the same he 
bequeathed to him, ‘‘ Mill’s Greek Testa- 
ment, Beza’s Greek Testament, by Ste- 
Sg all his Latin Bibles, and his Greek 

ible, by Wechelius.” 

The remains of Dr. Strahan were interred 
on the 24th May, in Islington Church, with 
the respect which was justly due to the ex- 
emplary ———- of his sacred duty for 
more than half a century. The funeral 
ceremony was sol and impressive. The 
hearse, drawn by six horses, was followed by 
five mourning coaches, in which were the 
immediate relatives, and some of the Doc- 
tor’s particular friends; and those were 
followed by the family carriages, and by 
those of de Lord Chancellor and several 
—- friends, anxious to shew their esteem 
‘or so worthy a man. Both the Parish 
Church and the Chapel of Ease were hung 
with black ; the Children of the Parish 
School attended to sing a funeral hymn ; 
and most of the tradesmen in the town had 
their shops entirely closed; as were the 
houses of many of the other parishioners. 

Dr. Strahan married, June 25, 1778, 
Miss Robertson of Richmond; and by that 
accomplished lady, who survives to lament 
an affectionate husband, had two daughters, 
both married on the same day, July 23, 
1812 (see vol. Lxxxu1. part ii. p. 82). 








Rev. Epwarp Cooxr. 
The Rev. Edward Cooke, M.A. and 
LL. B. Rector of Haversham in Bueks, died 





* To authenticate the Work, Mr. Strahan 
deposited the original MS. in the library of 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 

at 
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at his parsonage-house, after a long and se- 
vere illness, Feb. 27, 1824. . 

He was born at Wolverton, near 
Stony Stratford, 18th March 1772; re- 
ceived the rudiments of his education at 
Berkhampstead-school; was admitted of 
Exeter College, Oxford, Nov. 19, 1789; 
took the degree of A. M. April 19, 1796; 
and LL. B. June 13, 1799. He was or- 
dained Deacon, May 31, 1795; and Priest, 
May 22, 1796; instituted to the Rectory 
of Haversham, April 6, 1802; on the pre- 
sentation of Thomas Kitelee, of Castle- 
thorpe, co. Bucks, gent. by t, for that 
turn only, from Alexander Small, esq. of 
Clifton ton Patron thereof, the same 
being void by the death of William Gardner, 
clerk, the last incumbent. 

Mr. Cooke’s punctilious attention to his 
clerical duties afforded a profitable and com- 
mendable example: during the whole course 
of an incumbency of more than ery E 
there were very few Sundays on which the 
regular and accustomed services of his pa- 
rish church were interrupted; and it is cre- 
ditable to his memery, that whilst Secta- 
tians abound in most of the neighbouring 
villages and towns, not more than one single 
inst of ion or dissent from the 
established religion has, for many ~~ 
been found amongst the inhabitants of Ha- 
versham. 

He was a man of plain and unaffected 
manners, a diligent parish priest, a good 
neighbour, a cheerful contributor to the 
relief of indigence and distress, and a libe- 
ral encourager of honest industry. He 
built, at his own expence, a school, and 
provided, at his own cost, ang instructor for 
the poor children of the village in which he 
resided; and, with indefatigable exertions, 
was the principal means of establishing a 
most useful and beneficial Friendly Society 
for the mutual support and assistance of the 
inhabitants of the several parishes of Havers- 
ham, Castlethorpe, Hanslap, Paulerspury, 
Stony Stratford, St. Giles and St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, Wolverton, Shenley, Loughton, Brad- 
well, Stantonbury, Great Linford, Little Lin- 
ford, and Cosgrove, in the counties of Buck- 
ingham and Northampton, of which Institu- 
tion he personally superintended the ma- 
nagement and regulation until the year im- 
mediately preceding his death. 

His attainments, as a scholar, were of the 
first order. There were few amongst the 
most eminent literary characters who have 
united to great strength of intellect, and 
remarkable penetration and acuteness, such 
a degree zeal and industry as distin- 

guished his progress in the pursuits of 
learning. His inclination led him particularly 
to the study of the laws of his native coun- 
try, and he was so intimately well versed in 
every thiug which related to its History, An- 
tiquities, and Jurisprudence, that upon these 
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ubjects his mind might be regarded, and 
was esteemed by his nods and acquaintance, 
as a complete dictionary of useful knowledge, 
ever accessible to those who desired his ad- 
vice or assistance ; and constantly and inva- 
riably devoted to their service aud advantage 
whenever resorted to. Although he passed 
much of his time in retirement, he not 
contributed largely to many periodical publi- 
cations with his own pen, i afforded his 
co-operative assistance to many distin- 
- writers, who have been indebted to 
im for no inconsiderable portion of their 
literary fame. He was an assiduous collec- 
tor of books, and ed an extensive and 
valuable — saa Y rich in the de- 
ments of Theology, Law, Antiquities, 
istory, and Classical Literature. ides 
the ‘* History of Whaddon Chase,” upon 
which he had bestowed great attention, and 
the publication of which was only inter- 
rupted by his death, it having been for a 
considerable length of time at the press, 
Mr. Cooke has left behind him very ample 
collections towards a History of Bucking- 
hamshire, combiniag copies of almost all 
the unpublished manuscripts of Browne 
Willis, Cole, Roger Dodsworth, &c. with 
extracts from the Tower Rolls, and other 
public records, the whole of which, proba- 
bly, if his life had been spared a few years 
longer, would have been in a state to meet 
the public eye. Mr. Cooke is not known to 
have been the avowed author of any pub- 
lished work, but was eminently qualified to 
shine as a writer by the peculiar strength 
and simplicity of his stile, and the clearness 
and nervous precision of his diction. 





Rev. Witu1am Mapan. 

April iz. In the Close, Lichfield, at the 
exact age of 31 years, the Rev. William 
Madan, Vicar of Polesworth, co. Warwick. 

It would have been attempted to describe 
the high mental endowments, the intellec- 
tual strength, the literary attainments of 
this excellent young man ;—to describe the 
lively, active, ingenuous boy rising into no- 
tice and favour, through the early forms of 
Westminster, and passing through the Col- 
lege of that school, the sccond loy of his 
election :—to admire the young Student of 
Christ Church, receiving his degree, as 
Jirst in both classes ;—to revere the diligent 
and exemplary parish-priest (though the 
whole span of his precious life embraced only 
31 years !)—but even if sketching this little 
retrospect, the most painful emotions have 
overpowered the Writer, and he submits, in 
silent sorrow, to the rod of affliction! The 
will of God be done! Still may it be 

rmitted to a father to exclaim, that his 

amented son has been, uniformly, a perfect 
blessing to his family and his friends ! 

AmIaParent? Do I yet survive? 

William, a darling son, is ceased to live! 

mw 
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Am I a Christian, shedding selfish tears ? 
William was ripe for Heaven in early years ! 
Fretful and the Parent’s tears may drop ; 


But firm the Christian in his pious hope ! 
Spencer Manan. 


e+ 
CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 


Jan.3. At his apartments in Sion Col- 
lege, in his 39th year, the Rev. John Ro- 
terson, B.D. Curate of St. Michael Bassi- 
shaw, Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
and second under-master of Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School. He had received his educa- 
tion there, and was thence elected to St. 
John’s in 1804 by a post-election on the 
death of the Rev. Wm. W. Porter; where 
he took his degrees of M.A. Jan. 29, 1812; 
and B.D. 1818. He was elected third under- 
master in 1819, on the resi ion of the 
Rev. Lancelot Sharpe, M.A. F.S.A. and se- 
cond under-master in 1822, on the resigna- 
tion of Henry Bristow Wilson, D.D. the 
author of the History of the School. Mr. 
Roberson was born Aug. 19, 1785, and died 
unmarried. 

Jan. 3. At Sheriff Hutton, Yorkshire, 
aged 71, the Rev. Thomas Tate, upwards of 
40 years Vicar of that place, ce age 
ed in 1782 by the Archbishop of York. 

Jan. 12. At Little Stoneham, Suffolk, 
the Rev. Jas, R. Vernon, Morning Preacher 
at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, and Evening 
Lecturer at Bow Church. 

Jan. 13. At Glyndbourne, Sussex, in 
‘his 95th year, the Rev. Francis Tutté, M.A. 
one of the Prebendaries of Peterborough 
Cathedral ; Rector of Shering, and Vicar of 
Henham-on-the-Hill. He was of Christ 
Church College, Oxford, where he took his 
degree of M.A. July 21, 1753; which Body 
in 1778 presented hin to the Rectory of 
Shering. In 1796 he was presented to the 
Vicarage of Henham by Mr. and Mrs. Coute ; 
and in the year following was elected one of 
the Fockeatuties of Peterborough Cathedral. 

Jan.15. Awfully sudden, aged 79, the 
Rev. Mr. Fisher, of Lawkland Settle. 
He was for 28 years Chaplain to the 
Roman Catholic family of Standish, near 
Wigan, from which place he removed, ele- 
ven years ago, and received a liberal allow- 
ance from the same family. 

Jan. 20. At his house, York-place, Clif- 
ton, aged 76, the Rev. Thomas Grinfield, 
brother of the late General Grinfield. 

In Park-street, Westminster, aged 70, the 
Rev. John Hallam. He was of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1775, and M.A, 1778. 
He was Perpetual Curate of Ockwood, co. 
Surrey. 

Jan.21. At Thorpe Arnold, near Mel- 
ton Mowbray, much respected, in the 74th 

ear of his age, the Rev. John Crofts, late 
neumbent of the united parishes of Hurst 
and Ruscomhe, in the county of Berks, of 
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which he had been Minister upwards of 40 
ears. He was presented thereto by Sir T. 
E Winnington, 
Jan. 7 In his omen at Castle Do- 
nington, Leicestershire, a long period 


of acute suffering, the Rev. Thomas ‘, 
M. A. of M e, Oxford, (where 
he took his degree of M.A. Nov. 21, 1777,) 


and formerly on that foundation, and of Ra- 
venfield Park, in the county of York. He 
was the younger brother of the late William 
Parkin Bosville, esq. of Ravenfield Park. To 
both these Gentlemen Mr. Nichols acknow- 
ledges his obligations under the account of 
Ulvescroft, which Liberty has long been in 
possession of the Bosville family. See an 
account of the family, with their epitaphs, in 
“« Hist. of Leicestershire,” LIT. 1093, 1094. 

Feb. 1. At the Glebe House, Barrow, in 
his 28th year, the Rev. Mr. Raworth, the 
officiating Minister of that parish. He had 
preached that afternoon, but before the 
conclusion of the sermon his appearance in- 
dicated that he was labouring under severe 
indisposition. On quitting the Church, he 
retired to the house of the Rector, where, 
notwithstanding every practicable assistance 
was immediately afforded, he expired. 

Feb. 4. At Rome, of an apoplectic fit, 
Cardinal Pandolfi. . 

Feb. 6, At Watlington Rectory, Nor- 
folk, in his 66th year, the Rev. John Davis 
Plestow. He was of St. John Bapt. College, 
Oxford, where he proceeded M.A. Feb. 25, 
1783, and B.D. April 18, 1788. He was 
presented to the Living of Watlington in 
1791 by T. B. Plestow, esq. 

Feb. 10. At Bockleton, aged 88, the 
Rev. Peter Miller, Incumbent of the above 

ish, and of Laysters, Hereford ; to which 

iving he was presented in 1782 by Thomas 


Etton, esq. 
—-o— 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon AnD 1Ts Environs. 


Lately. Suddenly, Elizabeth, wife of the 
Hon. and Rev. E. i Turnour, M.A. of St. 
Mary Hall, Oxford. She has left a husband 
and seven children to lament their loss. 

In Walnut-tree Walk, Lambeth, aged 
40, Wm. Howell, esq. Water Bailiff of the 
City of London, to which valuable office he 
was elected by the Common Council in 1808, 

Feb.10. In Piccadilly, aged 80, Sir Wm. 
Paxton, knt. F.S.A. of Middleton Hall, Car- 
marthenshire. He was formerly a Banker 
in London, and was knighted March 16, 
1803. 

March 19. At Park-house, Highgate, 
aged 66, John Cooper, esq. of Toddington, 
co. Bedford. He served the office of High 
Sheriff for Bedfordshire a few years since. 

March 20. Aged 71, William Morgan, 
esq. of Gower-street, Bedford-square. 

March 22. At Clapham-common, Bat- 


tersea, 
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tersea, aged 65, Hannah, wife of Mr. Alder- 
man Scholey. 

March 23. Aged 69, Thos. Sherwood, 
esq. of the Common Pleas Office, Temple. 

March 24. The wife of W. Hammond, 
esq. of Queen-street, Bloomsbury. 

March 25. At Turnham-green, aged 77, 
George Frederick Herbst, esq. 

March26. At High-row, Knightsbridge, 
aged 78, the relict of Thos. Hammond, esq. 
formerly of the Cursitor’s Office. 

March 28. Caroline, dau. of Chas. Green, 
esq. of Knightsbridge. 

March 29. At the British Museum, aged 
85, Mrs. Bean. 

March 31. Mrs. Oliver, of Boston-lane, 
Brentford. 

April1. At Southampton-place, New- 
road, Mrs, Augusta Schutz, only dau. of 
the late George Schutz, esq. of Shotover- 
house, co. Oxford. 

April 2. In Nassau-street, Soho, B. C. 
Cocker, esq. 

Aged 80, Mrs. Mary Walker, of Acton- 
place, Kingsland-road. 

April 3. Ia Grafton-street, Wm. Skin- 
ner, esq. 

In Gloucester-place, aged 24, Anne, wife 
of Joseph Tasker, esq. of Fitzwalters, Essex. 

April 4. In Penton-place, Pentonville, 
aged 73, Richard Gifford, esq. 

Aprils. At Kentish Town, aged 63, 
Amelia, widow of the late Mr. Robert Hard- 
castle, formerly of Berwick-street, Soho. 

April 6. At Lower Clapton, Mr. Benj. 
Rutt, late of Leadenhall-street. 

In Edward- street, Portman-square, Thos. 
Cartwright, esq. 

April 7. At Mount Pleasant, Ross, Frances, 
relict of the late John Howell, esq. of Bat- 
tersea. 

April 9. At Dancroft House, near Staines, 
aged 43, Samuel Jerram, esq. 

At Queen’s-row, Pimlico, aged 75, 
George Webster, esq. late of St. Alban’s- 
street, Pall-mall. 

April11. At Finchley, aged 67, T. H. 
Andrew, esq. 

April 13. In Highbury-place, aged 75, 
W. Harryman, esq. 

April 18s. In Long Acre, of a paralytic 
affection, in her 71st year, Mrs, Margaret 
Hayes. 

April 19. In King-street, Bryanstone- 
square, aged 67, Major William Martin, 
late of 60th Regiment. 

April 21. In Harley-street, Cavendish- 
square, aged 71, John Dixon, esq. of Gled- 
how, and of Rainham Hall, Norfolk, Co- 
lonel of the First West York Militia. 

April 23. In Fitzroy-street, aged 55, 
John Cooper; esq. son of Taylor Cooper, 
gent. late of Godwick, Norfolk. 

April 24. In Winchester-row, 85, 
J ohn I Lack, €8q. _ 
April %, In Francis-street, Bedford-sq. 


71, Capt. Joseph Garnault, former! 
ord Ae TF the Gu Reedefcenet?” 

In Bernard-street, ell-square, Miss 
Lewis, the elder sister of Miss M. G. Lewis, 
whose poetical talents are well known to the 
public. 

April 27. Aged 83, Mr. John Barton, of 
Fort-place, Bermondsey. 

Aged 70, Reuben Fletcher, esq. of the 
Royal Mint. 

April 28. At Nine Elms, near Vauxhall, 
aged 81, Mrs, Franck. 

April 29. At Stockwell, aged 88, Thos, 
Howard, esq. 

April 30. Aged 45, Mr. Thomas Ben- 
son, Proprietor of Garraway’s Coffee-house, 
*Change Alley, Cornhill. 

At Hackney, 29, Mary-Anne, wife of 
H. Ashley, esq. of Lord Mayor's Court-office. 

May 1. At the house of her son, Chas. 
Sewell, esq. Clarendon-square, Somers-town, 
Mrs. Alice Smith, aged 87. 

May 2. In Russell-place, Archibald Cul- 
len, esq. of the Middle Temple, one of his 
Majesty’s Counsel, and youngest son of the 
celebrated Dr. Cullen. 

In Wizgmore-street, Alexander Strong, 
esq. of Lincoln’s-iun. 

May 3. In Charles-street, Berkeley-sq. 
aged 69, Mary, wife of Abraham Grimes, 
esq. of Coton House, Warwickshire. 

May 4, In Judd-street, aged 74, John 
Shawe, esq. formerly of Bath. 

May 5. In Park-crescent, Portland-pl. 
aged 64, John B. Cowell, esq. 

Aged 33, Mary, wife of Mr. Richard 
Jacques, Tottenham.Court-Road. 

At Strand-on-the-Green, near Kew, aged 
82, Mrs. Anne Trimmer. a 

May 6. At Brompton, 84, Capt. 
Boger, R.N . = 

May7. At€Ealing, aged 85, Major Ald- 
ridge. 

May 9. Aged 57, Emma, wife of Na- 
thaniel Gundry, esq. of Richmond. 

John Walker, esq. F. R.S. F.S. A. of 
Arno’s-grove Southgate. 

BeprorpsHirt.—March 23. At Yelden, 
aged 56, the widow of Rev. Edw. Bunting, 
late Rector of that parish. 

May 6. Aged 66, Sarah, wife of Thos. 
Sibley, esq. of Chiltern-green, 

CamBrivGEsHIRE—May 2. At Swaff- 
ham Bulbeck, in his 71st year, Thomas 
Bowyer, esq. merchant, and one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Deputy Lieutenants; who, from 
small beginnings, has added another exam- 

le to the many upon record of what may 
effected in this commercial country by 
strict attention to business. He has, by al- 
most unparalleled perseverance, consolidated 
one of the most considerable mercantile 
establishments in this part of the Kingdom. 
He was endowed with strong natural powers 
of mind; of cheerful social habits, and 
manly deportment; always advocating the 
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cause. of the weak, defenceless, and op- 
1, ready to assist and relieve the case 
of those who have generally too few to 
plead their cause. He was a useful member 
of society; just and disinterested in his 
views. His loss will be long and deservedly 
lamented by many who have enjoyed the 
happiness of his friendship, kind advice, and 
benevolent assistance. But most — 
larly amongst his work-people, and the poor 
and unfortunate of the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood. W. H. 

Devonsuire.— April 23. Of a rapid de- 
cline, at Totnes, where he went a few weeks 
since for the recovery of his health, Mr. 
George Watson Pritchett, iron-merchant, 
of Bristol. - a 

April29. At uay, Euphemia, dau. 
of the late Patrick bien on, of Or- 
chard, Stirlingshire, North Britain. 

Dorset.— March 26. At Gloucester 
Lodge, Weymouth, aged 76, William 
Young, esq. 

Essex. — At Fordham, aged 18, Rose 
Dodd, youngest son of the Rev. Moses 
Dodd, Rector of that parish. 

March 6. Aged 74, Mr. James James, 
the blind organist of South Bemfleet, who 
for upwards of fifty years performed his 
duty to that parish. 

April 13. After a protracted illness, at 
the house of her father, the Rev. Isaac Tay- 
lor, of Ongar, Miss Jane Taylor, one of the 
Contributors to the ‘‘ Associate Minstrels,” 
and authoress of several works of high re- 
putation. 

April 26. At Upminster, John Janson, 
esq. formerly of Darlington, in the county 


of Durham. 7 
Mays. At n, 80, Sally Hit- 
chen, widow of Fc Tn. Pelly, esq. 

Goucestersuire.—At Westerbury, in 
his 80th year, Mr. Richard Bachelor; he 
was the oldest Alderman of that borough, 
and has several times served the office of 
Mayor; he was much respected. 

April 9.—At Clifton, aged 25, John 
Beale Browne, esq. of Salperton. 

April 22. In Stoke’s-croft, aged 72, 
Capt. Robert Shedden, many years in the 
West India trade in Bristol. 

~— At his nephew’s, Mr. Wm. Mor- 
gan, Hotwells, 75, Benjamin Page, 
esq. of Bishport under Dundry, a just man, 
whose manners partook of the ancient sim- 
ficity, and who has left no enemy behind 

im. His collection of fossils of the neigh- 
bourhood, and minerals, was very respect- 
able; the Bristol jaspers he polished suc- 
cessfully, and possessed some of the finest 
from Burringtun Coombe. 

May 8. At Cirencester, in her 81st year, 
Elizabeth Merrick, widow, possessing all her 
senses and understanding clear to her last 
moments, She was dau. of Thomas and Anne 
Smith, of Much Dewchurch, co. Hereford, 
where she was born, Oct. 3, 1743 ; and was 
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married at Thruxton, same county, Dec. 31, 
1772, to Arnold, son of Aristarchus* and 
Mary Merrick. She survived her husband 
12 years, and her remains were deposited in 
the same , ab » near Ciren- 
cester; she was an excellent wife and 
mother, a kind friend, and a sincere christian. 

Hants.—Jan. 18. At Stonehouse, Lieut.- 
Gen, R. Williams, late Colonel-Command- 
ant of the Portsmouth Division of Royal 


Marines. 

April 2. At Southampton, in his 75th 
Bhs, neh Bird, —_ Senior J 
of the Courts of Appeal and Circuit of Dacca. 

Hererorpsuire.—Feb. 14. At King- 
stone, near Hereford, aged 92, Susan, wife 
of Mr. John Merrick, and mother of Mrs. 
Garbett, of Hereford. She was married 
at Much Dewchurch to John, son of Aris- 
tarchus and Mary Merrick, April 27, 1763. 

March 16. At Thruxton Court, near 
Hereford, William, youngest son of Aris- 
tarchus and Mary Merrick. 

Kent.—March 31. At » Mrs. 
Eliz, Wykeham, relict of the late Richard 
Fiennes Wykeham, esq. 

April 12. At Cleve Court, Monkton, 
Thanet, in her 44th year, after a long and 
severe illness, Phoebe, wife of Benjamin 
Bushell, esq. She was dau. of W. Tomlin, 
esq. late of Birchington, and closely allied 
to several respectable families in Thanet. 
In every relative duty, as a parent, a wife, 
and a friend, her virtues were peculiarly 
conspicuous. Her remains were deposited 
in the family vault at Minster, on Monday 
the 19th of April, attended by her husband 
and three ‘whe so and many of the clergy 
“>a Bromley, after a | 

15. At Bro y r a lingering 
illness, aged 30, Mr. Charles Henwood, part- 
- in the firm of ane = Aman and 

. Cheapside, and rly o} rley. 

April 24, At her father’s, John a 
glas, esq. Master Attendant of H.M. Dock- 
yard, Deptford, Mary, widow of the late 

t. Robert Gordon Thomson, 37th Reg. 
NCASHIRE. —Jan. 17. In his 50th 
year, Mr. Ravald, solicitor, Bolton, He 
was a man of moral worth. His dis- 
interestedness, integrity, and honor, added 
to the weight of his professional character, 
secured to him the esteem of a very nu- 
merous circle of friends, by whom his death 
is sincerely lamented. 

Norroux. —Jan. 23. At Totti n, 
a 90, Ellen, widow of Mr. Wm. Ker by. 
She lived and died greatly respected by all 
who knew her, and ‘* came to her grave in a 
full age, like as a shock of corn cometh in 
his season.” 


Lately. Aged 40, Ann, wife of Mr. H. 


* Son of Walter Merrick, of Kilpeck, 
by Mary, daughter of John Pye, gent. pro- 
prietor of considerable estates in that neigh- 
bourhood. 

Brooke, 
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Brooke, of the White Hart Inn, Thetford, 
She was the mother of 23 children, seven 
of whom are left to lament their loss. 
NorTHAMPTONSHIRE. — April 27. At 
Guilsborough, in her 25th year, Eleanor, 
wife of Rev. Rowland Bloxham, and 2d dau. 
of Henry Harpur, esq. of the Heath, near 
Alcester, co. Warwick. In ten weeks from 
her first attack she was taken from her fond 
relatives, leaving a circle of loving and be- 
loved friends to lament her premature de- 
. Toa natural sweetness andaffability 
of disposition, she united all that can endear 
a wife and a mother, and lived and died with 
the unaffected piety of a true Christian. 
Oxrorpsuire.—Lately. At the age of 
102 years, George Williams, a labouring 
man, of Weston-on-the-Green, formerly in 
the service of Capt. Bertie, and since with 
Arthur Annesley, esq. of Bletchi . 
April 26. Aged 20, George Blagrave, 
ésq. Commoner of St. John’s College, and 
oungest son of T. W. Blagrave, esq. of 
tham-place, Chelsea. 
Somersersuire.—April 20. At Bath, 
John Micklethwait, esq. of Tridge-place, 
Sussex 


Surrotx.—Lately. At Long Melford, 
John Quanbrough, esq. of the firm of 
Quanbrough and Almack, solicitors. 

April 17. At Bury, aged 61, Mrs. G. 
Addison, for many years Librarian to the 
Suffolk Library. 

May 8. In his 80th year, William Kem- 
ball, Gent. of Bury, but formerly of Rede. 

Surrey.—March 23. At Burstow-park, 
near Bletchingley, Mrs. Dowden. 

April 30. At her son-in-law’s, William 
Pearson, esq. Park-hill, Tooting, aged 68, 
— relict of late John Lyall, esq. of Fin- 
mn, . 

Warwicksuiret.—March 25. — Lea- 
mington Spa, the wife of Charles Thompson, 
ésq. of Sweniand, and sister to Lady a 

April 28. At Meriden, aged 2 months, 
& infant daughter of Lord and Lady Lucy 

ive. 

Wonrcestersutret.—Feb. 22. At Bewd- 
ley, aged 98, Jonathan Skey, esq. 

Yorxsurre.—Feb, 29. Aged 24, Char- 
lotte, wife of Capt. Henry Browne Mason, 
R.N. and youngest daughter of the late J.R. 
Pease, esq. of Hull. 

March t3. At Cottingham, John Tra- 
vis, esq. Though at the advanced age of 
90, he enjoyed all his faculties to the last. 

il 17. At Ripon, aged 74, John 
Stephenson, esq. formerly a draper in that 
place, and twice Mayor of that Corporation. 

April 18. At Drypovl, aged 86, Robt. 
Stanton, esq. Ordnance Store-keeper at Hull 
gatrison, after a faithful service of 68 years. 

April 24. At Bishopton, Geo. Coates, 
esq. B.A. of University College, Oxford ; 
only son of Mrs. Coates. 

At Thornton, in his 78th year, Samuel 
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Wainewright, esq. one of the proprietors of 
ee a 

April 26. In her 60th year, Mary, wife 
of the Rev. Richard Forrest, Sub-Chanter 
of the Cathedral, and Vicar of St. Mary’s 
Bishophill the Younger. 

April 29. Aged 55, James Saunders, 
esq. brother-in-law to the present Lord 
Mayor. He served the office of Chief Ma- 
gistrate of York in 1818, and the same year 
was the Governor of the Merchants’ Com- 
pany in that city. 

Wates.—April 17. In his 46th year, 
Wm. Robbins, esq. of Velindra House, near 
Cardiff, and late of West Bromwich, co. 
Stafford. In every relation of life, whether 
as a husband, a father, or a friend, the kind- 
ness and benevolence of his heart, the recti- 
tude and integrity of his conduct, and the 
accomplishments of his cultivated mind, en- 
deared him to all who knew him. 

Scortanp.— dpril 10. At Dudding- 
stone-house, near Edinburgh, Lady Caro- 
line Macdonald, wife of Reginald George 
Macdonald, esq. of Clauroland, N. B. She 
was the second daughter of the Earl of 
Mount Edgcumbe, by Sophia Hobart, dau. 
of John, second Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
who died Aug. 17, 1806; was born Oct. 22, 
1792, and married to Mr. Macdonald on the 
13th of Feb. 1812.—This lady was the or- 
nament of the brilliant circle in which she 
moved; and in private life the model of 
every virtue. 

Asroap.— Aug. 2, 1823.—At Bushire, 
Capt. Fred. Soilleux, of the 1st reg. of Bom- 
bay Cavalry, who, as a distinguished officer, 
and most honourable man, will long be re- 
membered with affection by his numerous 
friends abroad, while by his family and 
friends at home his Joss must be for ever 
deplored. 

Nov. 7. At Camp, near Deesa, Ensign 
Philip Parkhouse, 2d Reg. Bombay Army, 
third son of the late John Parkhouse, esq. 
formerly of Westminster. The Bombay 
Courier of the 22d November 1823, states 
him to be a young officer of great promise, 
sincerely regretted by all his acquaintance, 
and particularly by the whole of his brother 
officers. 

March 8, 1824, At Calais, Henry Ca- 
dogan, esq. Agent at Lloyd's. 

April 19. At Missolonghi, the Rt. Hou. 
Lord Byron. A cold attended by inflamma- 
tion was the cause of his death. Lord By- 
ron had perfectly recovered from his illness 
in February, which was of quite a different 
nature from that under which he died. ‘The 
Greeks have requested and obtained the 
heart of Lord Byron, which will be placed 
in a Mausoleum in the country, the libera- 
tion of which was his last wish. His body 
will be brought to England. A Memoir of 
this distinguished Nobleman shall appear in 


our next, 
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1824.] _— Bill of Mortality —Markets, &c.—Canal Shares. 479 
BILL OF MORTALITY, from April 21, to May 18, 1924. 


Christened. Buried. Qand 5138] 50and 60112 
Males - 787 1573 Males - 757 1497 Sand10 55] 60and 70131 
Females - 786 Females- 760 10 and20 58}70and 86 131 

Whereof have died under two years old 442 5) 20and30 78| 80nd 90 57 
onimibame & | soand40 93] 90and100 1 
Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 130 | 107 1 





QUARTERLY AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending May 15. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. a € s. ad. a «& ee es «@ 
62 5 34 10 24 2 44 9 38 2 36 8 

















PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, May 24, 50s. to GOs. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, May 19, 81s. 44d. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, May 21. 





Kent Bags .......... 6l. 15s. to 9l. Os. | Farnham Pockets.... 91. Os. to 15l. 15s, 
Sussex Ditto ....... Gl. 6s. to 7l. 78. | Kent.......ceceesee esse Tl. 78. to 101. 10s, 
Yearling.........0..0 5l. 5s. to 61. 15s. | Sussex... 7. Os. to 8l. 8s. 
Old ditto. ........... - Gl. Os. to Ol. Os. | Yearling.........0..0.. 61. Os. to 8l. 8. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


St. James’s, Hay Gl. 6s. Straw2l.11s.0d. Clover 61. 6s. 0d.—Whitechapel, Hay 67. 0s. Os. 
Straw 2/. 8s. 0d. Clover 6l. 15s.0d.—Smithfield, Hay 0/. 0s. Straw 0l.0s.0d. Clover 0l. Od. 


SMITHFIELD, May 24. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Bee necececcscseesessonte 8s. Sd. to 4s. 4d. | Lamb...........s0seseeeee 58. 4d. to Gs. 4d. 
Mutton . .....ceceeeeeee 3s. 10d. to 4s. 10d. | Head of Cattle at Market May 15: 

Weel ccccesccccees eorccces 4s. 6d. to 5s. 64d. Beasts .....+.++ see 2,637 Calves 245. 
Pork ...ccccessrseeeeeree 45 2d. to 58. 2d. Sheepand Lambs 18,260 Pigs 230. 


COALS: Newcastle, 31s. 0d. to 40s. Od.—Sunderland, 30s. 6d. to 41s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 37s. 0d. Yellow Russia 36s. Od. 
SOAP, Yellow 70s. Mottled 78s. 6d. Curd 82s. CANDLES, 8. per Doz. Moulds 9s. 64. 








THE PRICES of SHARES in Camas, Docks, Water Works, Insurance, and 
Gas Licnt Companies (between the 25th of April, and 25th of May, 1824), at the 
Office of Mr. M. Raine (successor to the late Mr. Scorr), Auctioneer, Canal and Dock 
Share, and Estate Broker, No. 2, Great Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, London.— 
Canats. Grand Trunk, 75. and bonus, price 2,300/.—Leeds and Liverpool, 15/.; price 
450l.—Barnsley, 12/.; price 2301.—Rochdale, 41.; price 110/.—Bolton and Bury, 5. ; 
price 120/—Coventry 44/. and bonus; price 1,200/.—Oxford, short shares, 32/.; pri 
820/.—Birmingham, 12/. 10s. and bonus; price 345.—Grand Junction, 10/.; price $351. 
—Monmouth, 10/.; price 230/.—Brecknock and Abetgavenny, 5/.; price 1201.—Swansea, 
10l.; price 2301.—Old Union, 41.; price 100/.—Ellesmere, 3/.; price 90/.—Dudley, 31. ; 

rice 85/.—Worcester and Birmingham, 1/.; price 40/.—Lancaster, 1/.; price 401.— 
Kennet and Avon, 17s.; price 29/.—Regent’s, price 60/.—W ilts and Berks, price 101. 10s. 
Grand Union, price 30L—Huddersfield, price 40/.—Stratford-upon-Avon, price 30/.— 
Thames and Medway, price 32/.—Portsmouth and Arundel, price 251.—Docks. West In- 
dia, 10/.; price 2371.—London, 4/. 10s.; price 112/.—East India, 8l.; price 1531. ex div. 
Commercial, 32. 10s.; price 90l.—Water Works, East London, 5/.; price 173/—West 
Middlesex, 2/. 10s.; price 84/.—Grand Junction, 2/. 10s.; price 831.—Fire and Life In- 
surance Companies. Royal Exchange, 10l. and bonus ; price 3161.—Globe, 7/.; price 182i. 
—Imperial 5/.; price 1351—Albion, 2/. 10s.; price 56/.—Guardian, 101. paid; price 14/. 
prem.—Kent, 2/. 10s.; price 80/.—Atlas, 6s.; price 6l.— Hope 6s.; price 6l.—Provident, 
9l. per cent.; price 20/—Rock @s.; price 4l.—Gas Light Companies. Westminster, 31.; 
10s. price 70/.—Imperial, 401. paid; price 182. prem.—City of London, 81. per cent. ; price 
651. prem.—South London, 71. 10s,; price 190/.—London Institution, 354—Russell Do. 
10/.—Reversionary Interest Society, 20/. paid ; price 2. 10s. prem. —Hammersmith Bridge, 


2l. paid; price 10s. premium, 
. METEORO- 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Sraanp. 
From April 27, to May 26, 1824, both inclusive. 



























































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
4 ; || jo. is | 
 2/3.8| ¢ |S | Barom. 3.4/3.2) ¢ S.;| Barom. 
= 8 re E 3 "2% lin. pts. Weather. E 2 E § 4 4 in. pts. Weather. 
Az\<= 2g Az|o=| * [=z 
Aprie ie] e May| ° | ° | © | 
27 | 50 | 62 | 50 || 29, 94 fair 12 | 48 | 50 | 44 || 29, 91/cloudy 
28 | 50 | 56 | 55 > 95 rain 13 | 42 | 47 | 43 » 77\rain 
29 | 57 | 68 | 60 > 80 fair 14 | 45 | 48 | 43 > 56lrain 
30 | 60 | 65 | 53 > 75 fair 15 | 43 | 45 | 44 » 54/rain 
My} 53 | 64 | 55 || 30, 00/fair 16 | 43 | 50 | 41 » 89\cloudy 
@ | 52 | 56 | 47 || 29, 89)rain 17 | 43 | 56 | 47 || 30, 02 fair 
8 | 47 | 46) 45 > 56 rain 18 | 50 | 54 | 50 || 29, 95) cloudy 
4 | 45 | 56] 44 » 76\showery 19 | 45 | 55 | 43 » 85) cloudy 
5 | 50 | 61 | 50 » 94 cloudy 20 | 45 | 50 | 42 » 77\cloudy 
6 | 50 | 64} 51 » 90 fair 21 | 45 | 54] 43 » 92 fair 
7 | 52 | 64 | 50 » 98 fair 22 | 44/52/45 || , 99\stormy 
8 | 50 | 63 | 50 || 30, 26 cloudy 23 | 45 | 55! 50 » 99 fair 
9 | 49 | 61 | 49 > 32 fair 24 | 45 | 54| 46 » 98| cloudy 
10 | 51 | 66] 51 » 03: fair 25 | 44 | 54! 50/| 30, 9! cloudy 
11 | 50 | 53 | 47 | 29, 99 cloudy 26 | 55 | 64/55 || , 50 air 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From April 28, to May 22, 1824, both inclusive, 
ae re 218. sl 8] 3s! 
a=] 2 & 0 2 oS |S os 7 . . 
APE °% +3 rf ot beats re 3% E Ex. Bills, |Ex. Bills, 
gia) BE] RS | | RE I Be \5 gral 3 1000/. | 500. 
< ae |at | S|? el «| <| = 
28/244 |95§$ {963 a 109 |101§\——|23§ |———/80 pm.'50 49 pm.|52 50pm. 
29 955 396% _ 109 |102 |——-|23$ |——80 pm.'50 51 pm.|--——— 
30\2434)95§ -§96§ 4——!| 108% |1013 23% |298381 pm.i49 52 pm.|49 52 pm. 
1 959 5 |964 54! 101Z/108g/23. |—— 
2/Sun. | 
3/243 955 $964 2)——| 108§ |1013|/——/23§ |——/79 pm.'50 51 pm.'4951 pm. 
4/244 [95g 496¢ 4 ,1013/1084/23 [2924/81 pm./50 49 pm./5049pm. 
5\2434,954 9964 jres 108% |101g/—— {23 |2983/81 pm./52 51 pm.|4953 pm. 
6\——95§ _ ¥96§ 9 '1013/1083;23 |—— 80 pm.) 50 pm. -— 
7\243 |95$ §96§ 91024) 1084 1013! 299485 pm.49 50 pm.|49 50pm. 
+ ny #96§ 4/1024) 108% 102 |roszie23 |——/75 pm.|35 40 pm.|4038 pm. 
9\Sun. | 
10|2414 95} soe; 1013) 108% /1013 ——/|80 pm.'34 89 pm.'33 39 pm. 
11/95 964 6 |102$) 101§ |1013|——/23_ [299 |s2 pm.j/42 45 pm.|39 43 pm. 
12/2404|95g (964 |——/ 108 (1013 22% |299}3/80 pm.i45 48 pm./45 48 pm. 
13|\——|95$_—s [964 101§|1074/23 47 49 pm. -- 
14/240 [954 [96 6 1019) 107% 101g\——\23  |——/|72 pm.|47 88 pm.|4738pm. 
15 959 si'964 [101g 101§|107$/|23 40 38 pm. -- 
16/Sun | 
17 95$ g96f ——| 107§ 101g ——\23 |——/76 pm.'38 46 pm.,———-- 
18\——/954 gi96h 1013 101§/108 |22% |2983|78 pm.|37 46 pm. -- 
19\237 |95% [964 5g)1014| 108 |1014/——-/223 |298 35 33 pm./35383 pm. 
20/236 |95$ 4/953 [101§) 108 /1014/——/23  |——/76 pm./33 39 pm_|33 42 pm. 
21/2354/95 49/95 [1019] 108 |101§9|/——|223 |——-|78 pm.|87 34 pm.j3435 pm. 
22\2354/95$ 5 |95$ i— 27 23 |——|76 pm.|35 37 pm.|34 37 pm. 





























JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 





RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Corahill. 
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